AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


OcToBER 23, 1915, 





AS SALES MANAGER OR REPRESENTATIVE 
I seek position. Able to produce maximum results at mini- 
mum cost, either in. domestic or export trade. 
dress “R. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard in middle West. Thoroughly competent. 
come at once. 
Address “S.. 104.” 





Can 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS SAWYER WANTS JOB 
On right hand rig, band or circular. First class reference. 
Address “SAWYER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
And foreman wants position. A-1 man in figuring work, clos- 
ing contracts, det tailing, ees and getting out work. 
Address “A. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or mill foreman. 20 years’ experience. Has charge of band 
and resaw mill. Company going out of business, reason for 
change. Good references. 

Address “A, 13>" 











care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION BY YOUNG LADY 
As stenographer and office assistant. High class stenographer, 
and above average for speed and accuracy at figures. Em- 
ployed at present. 
Address a Pe 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED SASH & DOOR & LUMBERMAN 
Desires permanent position as manager, salesman, estimator 
or pian man with large concern appreciating good work and 
results. Best of reference and reasons for making change. 
Address “B. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


HIGH GRADE SALESMAN & SALES MANAGER 
Desires position. 18 years’ experience in White and Yellow 
Pine from tree to consumer. Has an intimate acquaintance 
with the best buying trade in the Central and Eastern States. 
Highest references as to character, selling and buying ability. 
Address “B, 22,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SALESMAN AND ESTIMATOR 
Practical young man of large experience in estimating 
and selling; successful record; best of references ; thoroughly 
conversant with lumber, sash "and doors, millwork, bank “and 
office fixtures; wants position in middle West. Can come at 
once. Will start at any reasonable salary. 
Address “B. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard, young man of 34 years with a life’s experi- 
ence in all branches of the lumber and timber trade ; first- 
class references ; now in charge of export shipping and gen- 
eral office work ; could take position the early part “of Novem- 
ber ; fond of keen competition and a hustler. 
Address “5B. 12,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION 
3y man who has successfully operated-one of the largest 
hardwood mills in the South, both manufacturing and selling 


the output. i 
“B. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address 
YELLOW PINE SALESMAN 
Traveling Pennsylvania and Ohio desires position with large 
manufacturer »r wholesaler. Can make change within three 
weeks. Knows trade thoroughly and can get the business. 
Prefer bonus or profit sharing arrangement to straight salary. 
32," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ddress, “5B. 32,” 
EXPERIENCED LUMBER STENOGRAPHER. 
Young man wants situation in Chicago. Wholesale or 
retail. 
Address, “2B; Bi,” 























care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION SELLING HEMLOCK. 
Experienced salesman in New Jersey and southeastern 
New York state, who was formerly a Tonawanda White Pine 
inspector, wants position selling Hemlock for reliable manu- 
facturing concern in territory in which he has sold. Good 

references, 
Address, 





oe: i? 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





GET A COPY TODAY 


“Science of Organzation and Business Development,” by 
Robert J. Frank, of the Chicago Bar. The Law and Pro- 
cedure of Organization, Financing and Development of Busi- 
hess Corporation in ONE BOOK. Write today and get a 
copy for:your desk or library. Morocco binding, $2.75, sent 
postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, IIL 





DESIGNER AND BUILDER 

Young man with good education and over ten years’ experience 
in the designing and building of sawmill plants and sawmill 
machinery open for a position as superintendent of design, 
construction and operation. Expert draftsman and mill- 
wright. Am thoroughly competent to handle any size propo- 
sition. Can furnish best of references as to character and 
ability. 


Address “B. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





RETAIL SALESMAN—MANAGER. 
I am 38 years old. Have had sixteen years’ practical experi- 
ence in the retail business. Now employed handling one of the 
largest yards in the South. If you need a thorough man and 
will pay a fair salary, 
Address “B. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Can show results and give re ferences as to ability and habits. 
Address “B. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MANAGER 
Of high caliber open for connection with manufacturer or 
wholesaler. Age 33, strictly temperate and can give you the 
services you require. Salary, $150.00 per month. 

Address op 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT-—LUMBER CONNECTION CENTRAL WEST 
—To buy hardwood on commission. Fine grade Oak, some 
Ash, Hickory, Pecan and Walnut. Best of references as to 
ability and honesty. 12 years’ experience in lumber business. 
Some good business for the right party. 

Address “TV. 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY. 

A great many people have second-hand machinery, rails, 
locomotives, logging cars, engines, boilers and numerous other 
things which they will sell cheap. A small advertisement 
would bring you in touch with the sellers and save you con- 
siderable money, should you be in the market. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 

















HIGH CLASS EXECUTIVE & SALES 
Wants connection with going company willing to pay for 
ability, energy and a wide experience in yellow pine and oak 
marketing. Now engaged in handling railroad and other 
large trade. 

Address cas | es $f 


MANAGER 


,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER AND 
Stenographer or can manage office, handle correspondence. 
Thoroughly understand hardwood lumber business, also the 
railroad end, handling transit stock and reconsigning. Best 
reference. 

Address, 





“M. F.,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS YARD MAN OR 
Yard foreman by a young married man now employed. Four 
years’ experience. A bookkeeper, and not afraid of work. 
Would consider a position as Manager. Go anywhere. State 


salary first letter. 
“B. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Address 
ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MANAGER WANTS 
Position. Wide experience in lumber accounting, payrolls, 
cost accounts, monthly profit and loss reports and office 
organization. Al References. 

Address “B. 39,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE LUMBERMAN 
Would like to represent large wholesale concern as yellow 
pine buyer in the South. Am in close touch with mills and 
can buy to advantage. 

Address “8:44,” 











care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS GENERAL AND COST 
Accountant with many years’ practical experience in lumber 
manufacture, desires permanent position at comparatively 
moderate salary. 

Address “B. 





15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—MANAGEMENT RETAIL LUMBER 
Or lumber and contracting business in western State preferred. 
Understand from experience yard management, plans, esti- 
mates and construction. I grew up in the business. I profess 
to know. Salary expected $100 to $125 : A month. 

R. W. YOUNG, Lodi, Cal. 





WANTED—-LUMBER 

8/4 Log Run White Pine, 
8/4 Log Run White Pine, all 8” wide. 
4/4 Lug Run White Pine, all 6” wide. 

; 3x 4 Log Run White Pine. 
38x10 Log Run White Pine. 
3x12 Log Run White Pine. 
4/4 Red Cedar Boards. 

Can he cut and held on sticks until dry: 
PROBST LUMBER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—CLEAR DRY OAK SQUARES 
1 car 1¥ ox1¥ a, 
2 cars 24” 
2 cars 2 x19” 
3 cars Oak Table Tops 1x4” up 48, 45 & 49” 
A. & H, GATE S, Chicago, ill. 


WANTED—MANUFACTURERS TO SEND ME 
Their stock list, transit list, and prices on Yellow Pine, 
Cypress, and Hardwoods, a!lso maple and oak flooring. State 
commission you will pay. 1 have established trade in Ohio, 

Address “COMMISSION,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WE WANT YELLOW PINE AND OAK CAR STOCK 

On  eaacealael basis. You bill direct. Large established 

trade. 
Address 











“B, 41.” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-FRESH FELLED HICKORY LOGS 
11 ft. to 16 ft., 10” to 18” quarter girth, f. o. b. London 
port; price and particulars to this journal. 
Address “B. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WE BUY OAK POPLAR ETC. FOR CASH 
Give us full description, age, thickness, widths, lengths, 
quantities and lowest prices. Do you need co-operation, also 
representation in eastern markets ? ? 
GEO. M. GRANT & CO., New York, N. Y, 


WANTED-—BLACK WALNUT LOGS. 
500 cars good black walnut logs 12” and up in diameter, 6 ft. 
and up long. Will inspect at shipping point and pay cash, 
GEO. W. HARTZELL, Piqua, Ohio. 








ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MANAGER WANTS 
Position. Wide experience in lumber, both in the North and 
South. Expert on payrolls and cost accounts; strictly tem- 
ciple’ references and bond. 
ress “A. 6,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
A FACTORY MAN OF WIDE EXPERIENCE AND 
Executive ability both at the mechanical and manufacturing 
and estimating plan work and a good organizer with years 
of experience in closing business with contractors, desires 
to get in touch with some mill where there is a desire to 
improve on the output, the product and the profits. Expert 
in laying out new plants, improving old ones and giving 
advice. Would accept a position if necessary, either tempo- 
rary or permanent. A high class mechanic in factory ma- 
chinery. Open for engagement immediately. 
Address “W, 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
30 years’ experience. Understand all departments wholesale 
and retail lumber and mill work. Good mixer, collector, 
buyer, and no boozer. 
Address “A. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT-—SITUATION WOODS SUPERINTENDENT 
With 25 years’ esata Can give best references. 
Address . 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS SITUATION 
For hard or soft wood. Will guarantee fast cutting saws or 
no pay. 
Address “A, 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Shipping or Commissary Clerk. Have had nine years’ expe- 
rience lumbering. Can furnish Al references as to ability 
and character. 

Address 

















“W. 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS TRAVELING 
Salesman. To sell machinery, saws, belting or lumber. Have 
had years of experience and well known by leading lumber- 
men. Can come at once. 

Address “W. 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION. 

A good executive man and a thorough lumberman would 
like to secure executive position with a company operating 
a large line of yards. I am thoroughly capable of handling 
a large business-—my references will satisfy you. 

Address “W. 115,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Eighteen years’ experience. Al Reference. Come one week's 
notice. State what you have and wages in first Wow. 


Address 
1263 4th Ave., East Akron, Ohio. 


WANTED-SITUATION AS SAWMILL SUPT. 
Or foreman. I am well versed with the operating end of 
saw and planing mills from log to ear. 

Address “W. 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

















WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
For Yellow Pine Mill from Stump to Car. Can give good 
reference and invest some capital. 
Address “T. 124,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN WANTS SITUATION. 
Have traveled “si years in the eastern, New England 
States and Canada. 


Address . 100,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


BAND FILER WANTS JOB 
Can furnish good reference. Four years with one firm. 
Can come on short notice. 
Address se 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








DO YOU WANT A GOOD POSITION? 

We can help you to secure a position. Filers, sawyers, 
engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, millwrights, skidder- 
men, loaders, buyers, inspectors, salesmen, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, clerks, shipping clerks, estimators, sales man- 
agers, yard foremen, mill superintendents, managers of de- 
partments. If you want a situation or would like advance- 
ment, advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get re- 
turns. Now is the time. We reach people. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


PLYWOOD IN CHEAPEST SORTS OF WOOD 
For export to England; also timber of all kinds required, 
C. JENNINGS & CO., Timber Importers, 
898 Pennywell Rd., Bristol, England. 


WANTED—BLACK WALNUT LOGS. 
We pay cash for Black Walnut Logs 10” and up in diameter. 
Inspection at shipping point. 
MALEY & WERTZ, Evansville, Ind. 


WANTED-—FOR CASH 
White Pine, Yellow beg ow sgn Hardwoods, Cedar, Cypress, 
etc., shingles, lath and f 
D. DICKLEMAN ura. "'& LUMBER CO., Forest, Ohio. 


WANTED-—8-4 AND 10-4 NO. | 
Common and F. A. 8. maple, delivered Toronto, ek dry for 
prompt shipment. 
ddress 











“A, 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—WHITE ASH, WHITE AND 
Red Oak and Yellow Poplar Logs, 16” and up in diameter, 
first-class quality, f..o. b. cars shipping point in any amount. 
BOX 302, Cornelia, Ga. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY. 

Want a new stock of lumber, shingles etc. ? 

Want new or second-hand machinery ? 

Want engines, boilers and equipment? 

Want electric machinery of any kind? 

Want locomotives, cars, rails ete. ? 

Want a retail yard or manufacturing plant? 

Want anything? Write the Wanted and For Sale Depart- 
ment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. We can help you and 
would be pleased to hear from you. 


THOROUGHLY RESPONSIBLE PURCHASER 


With ample means will pay cash for tracts (2,000 acres and 
up) of virgin pine, cypress, and hardwood timber lands 
owned in fee—in the southern and southeastern states. 

We are not brokers, commission men or factors, but actual 
buyers, and all propositions submitted will be regarded in 
confidence. 

We solicit correspondence only with owners or their legally 
authorized teat ee 

Address . 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—SHORT LEAF TIMBER. 
I want a tract of ten or fifteen million feet of good short 
leaf in northern Alabama or Mississippi. Can pay cash. 
dress “T, 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WRITE US 


When you want employment, employees, lumber, shingles, 
machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber lands, saw: 
mills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, 
cars, rails, etc. If you don’t want anything, you may have 
something to sell. A cheap and quick way to get what you 
want or sell what you dgn’t want is to advertise in the 
Wanted and For Sale Department of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Published every amie as gy vee Write us. 

AMERICAN L ERMAN, 
Manhattan Bldg., 431 S. Besebunr SL Chicago. 





—_— 


“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN.” 
A pook dealing with the merits and uses of the leading 
commercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of 
figuring lumber, octagon spars, log specifications, lumver 
carrying capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal 
of general lumber information. 247 pages; flexible cioth 
covers; postpaid $1.50. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., 

cago, Ill. 
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National Logging and Forestry Conferences at Panama-Facific Exposition—FPages 39-5U. 
) Southern, Logging Association’s Annual Meeting—Pages 51-53. 


Table of Contents, Page 25. Advertising Index, Pages 88-89. 
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1, Vine-Covered Porch, Residence of Luther Burbank, Santa Rosa, Cal. 2. (Left to Right) Messrs. Watzek and Stewart, of Crossett-Western Lumber Co., Wauna, Ore. 3. (In 
Foreground) Manager George W. Fenwick, Hammond Lumber Co., Eureka, Cal. 4. (Left to Bight) Arthur Heavenrich, Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, Cal., and Charles 
Murphy, Logging Superintendent Weed Lumber. Co., Weed, Cal. 5. (Left to Right) R. W. Wetmore, Shevlin Interests, Minneapolis, and S. O. Johnson, Weed Lumber Co., 
San Francisco, an Amateur Photographer. 6. Stretch of Redwood Forest in Pacific Lumber Company’s Holdings. 7. Bucking a Good Sized Redwood Tree. 


SOME OF THE PARTICIPANTS IN AND SCENES FROM TRIP OF PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS TO THE REDWOOD FORESTS. 
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The Door World 


Moves Today on a New Axis 





The old style dowel pin has given way to the Patent 
Wedge Dowel and doors so made today can’t come 
apart. It’sa small thing to behold, but its effect on 
the door trade of the world will be felt from center 
to circumference. 

Brought to the attention of the trade scarcely a 
a year ago (and then only after we had tested them 
for two years) these 


Weed Wedge 
Dowel Doors 


have proven conclusively that they meet a long felt 
demand among dealers for a door that can’t come 
apart. For over a quarter of a century, or since the 
dowel door superseded the mortised door, the manu- 
facturing of doors had seen little change and abso- 
lutely no improvement that could be heralded to the 


World, but now dealers are beginning to fe>l the 
effect of this Wedge Dowel Pin, for it came to hand 
just at a time when everywhere builders were looking 
more to durability than ever before. The purchasing 
value of the dollar was becoming bigger and econom- 
ies were being practiced where a few years previous 
quality was sacrificed for speed and quantity, so that 
the time was really ripe for 


The Doors That 
Can’t Come Apart 


and dealers who secured the agency at the start have 
had an advantage that seldom comes to a man more 
than once ina lifetime. Surely you are fortunate if 


your competitor has not stocked Weed Wedge 
Dowel Doors, but luck can’t last forever so we say— 
get busy today. 


If your jobber doesn’t handle them write us direct for further information, 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 
Crocker Building. 





sample dowel and name of jobber who does handle them in your territory. 


Weed Lumber Company, 


PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 


Weed, California 


H. C. WALKER, 310 New First Nat. Bank Bldg., Columbus, 0. 


Eastern Offi 
stern Offices R. A. TOOMBS, P. 0. Box 6, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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The Exponent of the American Lumber Industry. 
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THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
A Corporation Controlled by 
THE ESTATE OF JAMES ELLIOTT DEFEBAUGH 





OFFICES: EIGHTH FLOOR, MANHATTAN BUILDING 
431 South Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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Improvement in Lumber Values Is Re- 
flected by the Lay Press. 


That an extraordinarily rapid change has come over 
the industry in recent weeks every lumberman knows. 
That the improvement in the lumber industry’s condi- 
tion is having tremendously helpful effect in bringing 
about better general business conditions is not so gen- 
erally appreciated. Daily newspaper exchanges from all 
parts of the United States, including territory that is 
not and has not been producing lumber, contain perti- 
hent comment upon the improvement in the lumber mar- 
ket and its probable beneficial effects upon the affairs 
of the country at large. An exceptionally interesting 
example of such comment is contained in the following 
editorial which appeared in the St. Louis Republic of 
Octoher 20: 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN PEOPLE BUY LUMBER. 

We are in the midst of the tidal lift of a great wave of 
business prosperity ; according to the chart of fundamental 
business conditions in the York Times-Annalist the present 
Situation is but 2 percent below the high point of 1912. 
“Seldom in the past,” says this authoritative publication, 
have the statistics of trade and industry been so uniformly 
favorable as they are right now.” * * * 

Luinber can not be eaten or worn; its sole use is to build 
thines. In a time of business depression the farmer keeps 
on raising wheat; the miller still grinds flour; the looms 
turn out cloth for clothes; the stream of victims still goes 
up to the packing house. But the builders stop building. 
And so the deep breathing of the “shotgun feed exhaust” is 
no longer heard in the sawmill town; the rails of the little 
logeing road gather rust; the sound of the falling tree does 
hot disturb the silence of the woods, and the high piles of 
Teserve stock in the yards begin to take on a weathered look. 
Today the lumber business is active in southeast Missouri, 
in Arkansas, in Louisiana and Texas and Tennessee. This 
Means that all over the nation people are building houses 





again, and putting up stores, and “raising” barns, and mak- 
ing forms for reénforced concrete. ‘ne car shops are 
busy once more, and the job carpenter is shading the truth a 
bit as he tells the housewife just when he will cut that door 
and construct the sleeping porch that it is to open out upon. 
Wuen people buy lumber the steel business, the concrete busi- 
ness, the hardware business and a score of other lines are 
aclive, Lov, aud prosperity is here. 





Educational Campaign for Wood Block 
Paving Must be Maintained. 


That manufacturers of wood block paving have ac- 
tive, alert competition to meet as well as a campaign of 
education to conduct in order to get their material gen- 
erally adopted is a fact that is becoming more apparent, 
even to those not directly connected with the industry. 
As long as the wood block interests remained passive 
and permitted manufacturers of other paving materials 
to assume the aggressive little was heard for or against 
wood block. Wuerever the latter material was properly 
laid, however, it gave such excellent results that the peo- 
ple began to realize that they had been largely overlook- 
ing their best interests in the matter of street paving. 

Then, forced by the necessity of enlarging their mar- 
kets in order profitably to dispose of their product, lum- 
ber manufacturers began to take the wood biock question 
seriously and to begin aggressive work to bring that 
long neglected material to the front. 

And now the war is on. 

City ollicials, paving engineers, the people, are being 
impressed with the fact that creosoted wood block is the 
ideal paving material; hospital authorities are being told 
of the advantages of wood block as the noiseless pave- 
ment; hotels are learning that a location on a street 
paved with wood block—the noiseless pavement—is a 
distinct advantage in securing conventions and other 
large gatherings; automobile and other vehicle owners 
are coming to realize the lessening of wear and tear on 
their machines or wagons when run on the smooth, 
resilient, wear-resisting wood block compared with that 
occurring on brick, cobblestones ete. 

Creosoted wood block paving is gaining in public 
favor. 

But the opponents of wood block paving are not 
asleep nor idle, and are overlooking no opportunity to 
point out the disadvantages of wood. Unfortunately, 
mistakes have been made in some cases in handling and 
laying wood block that have provided effective argu- 
ment for its opponents, but as better methods are be- 
coming more generally known wood block is proving its 
superiority and the prejudice that has been engendered 
is being dissipated. 

On the Pacific coast much interest is being aroused 
in this question and it is pleasing to note that influen- 
tial members of the lay press are throwing their influence 
in favor of wood block. That it is a mistake to talk 
about wood block paving being in the experimental 
stage is the belief of the Portland (Ore.) Telegram, 
which, under the caption ‘‘ Not Just to the Lumbermen,’’ 
discusses in a sensible, practical way some of the things 
necessary to be done in order to bring wood block pav- 
ing into its own and gives the lumbermen some sound 
advice. It says: 

The matter of wood block paving, and the fact that there is 
a manifest indisposition to give it a fair show in local good 
roads economy, are engaging the attention of the business men 
of the community. 'Tue discussion of the subject has been on 
at the mid-day luncheon of the Portland Realty Board ; and in 
the course of that discussion there was a great deal of politics 
talked, as well as matter that pertained directly to the merits 
and demerits and the cost or the economy of wood block. In 
all talk of the political kind there was little to be gained, 
and so far as the lumber interests are concerned with any 
direct benefit from the promotion of that type of pavement 
there is nothing to be hoped for immediately. What we need 
is an official and a general understanding of the value and 
extensive use of wood block paving; and to that end it be- 
hooves the lumber interests of the community to keep everlast- 
ingly busy with a campaign of education. 

We should begin by getting all this talk about wood block 
paving being experimental out of our system. We ought to 
realize how ridiculous talk of that sort sounds as coming from 
this particular neck of the woods. We should get in touch 
with some of the information that.street engineering of the 
largest cities of the United States can afford on the subject. 
And if we are not satisfied with that, we might study the 
history of wood block paving in the city of London, where 
they would consider it absolutely silly to talk about its being 
an experiment. It is this attitude toward the wood block 


business which is unfair to the greatest industry in Oregon— 
the lumber industry—and it is up to the lumbermen them- 
selves to get busy and help change it. 

It is of little avail to argue about what we have done or 
what we have failed to do with respect to the encouragement 
of this type of paving in this county; but it is of great im- 
portance what course shall be mapped out with regard to what 
shall be done. Reckoning ultimate cost and service, wood 
block paving has maintained itself as the best paving there is 
for heavy traffic. The fact is one of street engineering estab- 
lished beyond dispute. Here in the Pacific Northwest we have 
the best material in the world for that paving. It has been so 
pronounced by competent engineers, and the great lumber in- 
dustry of this section needs the business that the promotion 
of this paving will bring. Let us squarely face the fact that 
wood block paving is a great industrial fact that no longer 
is to be considered as in the experimental class; and then try 
to make the adjustment that will encourage that industry in 
this section. 
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Lumbermen’s Pessimistic Utterances 
Are a Trade Menace. 


Several times recently the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
suggested that the habit and expression of pessimism in 
the lumber trade had gone too far; that it was hurting 
and would hurt the business. As an instance in proof one 
John M. Oskison may be cited. Over that name appears 
almost daily on the editorial page of the Daily News, a 
paper of very large circulation in Chicago and vicinity, 
a department under the heading, ‘‘Your Money at 
Work.’’ Mr. Oskison—if that be his real name—is one 
of those versatile advisers of the people who write more 
or less accurately and always entertainingly about mat- 
ters financial of interest to ordinary people. He is as 
versatile as Babson and nothing in a financial way is 
certain of escaping his comment. 

The other day Mr. Oskison had an article subheaded, 
‘*For the Timber Bond Owners.’’. It is manifestly im- 
possible in 400 words to give an exhaustive or even well 
balanced summary of any big financial problem. Conse- 
quently, he has to touch the high spots only and, since he 
can not be an expert in every business or department of 
finance, must depend upon such information as he more 
or less casually acquires about the things that do not 
come within his personal knowledge. So this little article 
about timber bonds simply picks up what some lumber- 
men have been saying in derogation of them, and the 
worst of what has been said about the depression in the 
lumber business, makes one responsible for the other and 
damns the one and dooms the other. 

Mr. Oskison has been told some truths and his article 
has enough truth in it to give it plausibility, but, like 
most such summaries of a big subject, it is inadequate 
and misleading. Mr. Oskison starts out by saying, ‘‘ The 
investor ought to pray to be delivered from buying any 
security for which a popular demand is created or which 
is marketed because of popular interest in the industry 
upon which it is based.’’ Perhaps it would be better to 
reprint Mr. Oskison’s little article than to try to desiceate 
a thing already too condensed. 

Within the last fifteen years a great discussion of the 
increasing value of our timber resources arose. We 
should soon be without lumber! A widespread belief in 
the money value of trees turned attention to the saw- 
mills and the forests. 

First, the mill owners began buying timber tracts in 
order to insure a future supply. Many of the biggest 
lumbering companies borrowed money on bonds in great 
amounts. 

That started the prices of timber land up. New com- 
panies were organized to acquire timber lands as a spec- 
ulation. These operated with money realized through 
the sale of bonds, and the average investor was told 
that the bonds were secured by the most desirable nat- 
ural resource of the country. 

At the same time the hue and cry was raised over the 
conservation of our natural resources. Great tracts of 
land in the West were turned into national forests with 
the idea of conserving them from the rapacity of the 
lumber kings, who were getting rich by slaughtering our 
timber recklessly. 

Prophecies went wrong. In the last six or seven years 
the lumber business has been bad, and it has reached a 
stage now where only the very strongest of the mills 
seem likely to survive bankruptcy. It isn’t possible to 
market more than two-thirds of the lumber the mills can 
cut, 

Building operations have slumped, so the demand for 
lumber in the United States is abnormally small; mill 
owners can’t get ships to send the cut to whatever for- 
eign markets still exist, and taxes are constantly going 
up on the timber holdings of the mill owners and specu- 
lative holders. 

No doubt timber bonds that are best secured will be 
paid, but much of the billion and more of capital in- 
vested in the machinery of logging and milling is in real 
peril. 

Too much publicity, overeptimism, over-development! 

Doesn’t that prove the claim that lumbermen for too 
long have been talking too pessimistically? Probably 
everything in the above has been said by some lumberman 
or other; perhaps it has been said to Mr. Oskison and 
through him to the public. Some of the statements are 
wrong and it is all over-stated, giving an altogether false 
impression. And yet it is the natural impression to be 
gained from interviews with many lumbermen who talk 
without sufficient regard for qualifications, conditions and 
reservations. As a result of such loose talk by lumbermen 
there is this loose writing by a newspaper man. Prac- 
tically every point Mr. Oskison makes we have heard 
made by lumbermen, though no lumberman would make 
some of his misstatements. 

The outery against the lumber industry and the way 
it is conducted grew largely out of misinformation given 
out as to the rapid depletion of the standing timber of 
the country. About fifteen years ago even a man so well 
informed as Mr. Pinchot estimated that the timber supply 
of the United States would be practically exhausted in 
twenty years. Such talk led to a fictitious advance in the 
value of timberlands, and that led to bond issues, and not 
the reverse. 

It is hardly worth while to separate the true from the 
false or the exaggerated in the first four paragraphs of 
the above. But what of the statement ‘‘Only the very 
strongest of the mills seem likely to survive bankruptcy’’? 
As a matter of fact, while the business has been seriously 
depressed and many institutions have been in temporary 
trouble, comparatively few of what were considered sub- 
stantial institutions have gone into bankruptcy; and now 





the turn has come. What of the statement that ‘‘much 
of the billion and more of capital invested in the machin- 
ery of logging and milling is in real peril’’? It is non- 
sense. Yet that sort of statement, coming from the 
source it does, is hardly to be condemned in view of the 
attitude and public talk of lumbermen themselves. 

If you want comparisons, compare the lumber industry 
with the railroad business. The statement has been made 
within the last few weeks that about 15 percent of the 
mileage and capital of all the railroads in the United 
States is now in the hands of receivers. In the lumber 
business bonds represent only about 5 percent of the 
value of the country’s stumpage, and of the bonds that 
have been issued not 20 percent have ever been called in 
question. That is to say, 15 percent of the railroad cap- 
ital of the country is in actual trouble; 1 percent of 
the lumber capital! 

Yet we must admit that Mr. Oskison is hardly to be 
blamed for his conclusions in view of the way lumber- 
men themselves have been talking. It is time to quit that 
sort of talk, and instead to proclaim the fact that the 
lumber business is one of the greatest and soundest indus- 
tries of the country; that standing timber is an asset 
that has no superior as to stability, and that because a 
few people have overestimated its value the whole busi- 
ness and all the values upon which it is based and de- 
pends should not be condemned. Let us stop talking 
down our own industry and try truthfully talking it up. 





Is the Government at Fault in Its Atti- 
tude Toward Shipping?. 


Discussing the attitude of the administration toward 
shipping interests and the urgent need for more ships, 
the Boston Transcript publishes a pungent editorial, par- 
tisan, of course, bitterly attacking the ship purchase 
policy of the administration. It closes as follows: 
““What does this scheme mean? Obviously one of two 
things—either by some magic the Government is going 
to do what private enterprise can not do, namely, make 
the more expensive service compete successfully with the 
less expensive, or run the enterprise at a loss, which the 
taxpayers of the nation, including the shipowners whose 
business has been ruined by Government rivalry, will be 
called upon to make good. It is impossible to discern 
any other solution of the problem.’’ 

That seems to state with sufficient emphasis the most 
serious objection to the administration policy. Of course, 
many other criticisms are and can be made. For exam- 
ple, looked at as a measure for early relief for the sit- 
uation now existing, the whole scheme is futile, for the 
vessels needed do not exist and the ship yards are al- 
ready full of private work and some years must elapse, 
therefore, before any substantial relief can be afforded 
to our foreign commerce through the means of organiz- 
ing ship yards and then building ships. However, the 
solution of an important national problem seems to lie 
between some such scheme as proposed by the administra- 
tion and ship subsidies, and the public has always been 
opposed to the latter, though it is now getting strong 
support from the business world. 





Timber Conservation and Lumber Man- 
ufacture Work in Co-operation. 


In this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are pub- 
lished comprehensive reports of the Pacific Logging 
Congress and the joint meeting of the American For- 
estry Association and the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association, held at San Francisco last week; 
the proceedings of the Southern Logging Association 
in convention at New. Orleans, La., the early part of 
this week, and a summary of the proceedings had at 
the annual meeting of the Society of American For- 
esters in session last week at San Francisco. 

All of these meetings were intensely practical in 
character and a common purpose may be ascribed to 
all of them—that of bringing about,a closer approxi- 
mation of scientific management of the forest resources 
of the United States. 

In view of all that has been said and written about 
the lumberman’s wastefulness, about his ruthless slash- 
ing of the forest resources of the nation, it is inter- 
esting to note the close relationship evidenced at San 
Francisco between the lumberman who is cutting up 
the forests of the country and the forester whose first 
thought—theoretically at least—is their reproduction. 

It is apparent also from a brief examination of the 
proceedings at both logging conventions that the man 
who does the woods work is as eager as the forester 
to avoid waste, to insure economical production, to 
bring about a high state of efficiency in his business. 

Surely when lumberman and forester are working 
side by side to a common end it is time to cease blam- 
ing the lumberman for what waste there is in forest 
operation. And while everyone knows that regrettable 
waste still does exist it should be plain to even the 
most casual observer that that waste is due to eco- 
nomie causes beyond control of the lumberman, that 
he regrets it as much as anyone can, that he is willing 
to do his utmost to avoid it wherever possible, and 


——— 


that he is seeking rather than dodging scientific 
methods in the conduct of his business. 

A report of the proceedings of the Society of Amer. 
ican Foresters is bound to be highly technical an jp. 
volved reading for lumbermen who are not scientifically 
trained in forestry matters. Perhaps a report of a 
logging convention or of the ordinary forestry «sso- 
ciation may sound a little crude to the scientifivally 
trained forester who knows how to express in an 
arithmetical equation what the less scientific lly 
trained lumberman might require several parag phs 
to make clear in ordinary terms. But the fact remnins 
that between these interests there is the link of a ¢om- 
mon objective. They are working in closer coépera- 
tion today than ever before, and the time is coming 
nearer when the forester will be a very important 
factor in every important lumbering operation. 





Seamen’s Bill Subjects Commerce to 
the Mercy of the Irresponsible. 


The Seamen’s bill, which goes into effect November 1, 
has been given consideration by the National Association 
of Manufacturers at a meeting of its directors held at its 
office in New York October 22. Somewhat lengthy reso- 
lutions were adopted regarding the Seamen’s Act, urging 
upon Congress its reconsideration with a view to its sub- 
stantial amendment or repeal. Resolutions dwelt espe- 
cially upon the language test, the requirement that 65 
percent of the deck crew shall ultimately be able seamen, 
the effect of minimizing the offense of desertion, and 
the ill advised policy of attempting to abrogate at a 
critical period in our international relations treaties and 
conventions with other nations any articles of which are 
in conflict with the Seamen’s Act. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has given much attention 
to this subject, but perhaps it is well to emphasize 
through these resolutions of the National Association of 
Manufacturers the contract feature of the new law and 
its effect upon our international relations. In regard to 
contracts with the seamen the resolutions express the 
opinion of the board in this form: 

Third. The moral and legal effect of minimizing the 
offense of desertion under the special conditions, especially 
of the voyage in foreign trade, accompanied by the sub- 
stantial requirements of half-payment of the accrued wage 
in every port, coupled with the provisions requiring the 
collector of customs to refuse clearance to any vessel if, 
within six hours of sailing, any reputable citizen, upon in- 
formation, swears that the provisions with respect to the 
language test and quota of able seamen has (sic) not been 
complied with, not only encourages desertion but deliber- 
ately places a premium upon the breach of the seaman’s 
contract, increasing highly the risk of every voyage. 

It places it within the power of individual or combined 
deserters to blackmail any vessel into a new contract to 
secure its clearance. For while ship’s officers may not 
wrongfully obstruct commerce by refusing to perform their 
duties, without facing a suspension or revocation of their 
license, seamen may desert at any port without loss of 
rating or suspension or revocation of certificate. Deserters, 
individually or in combination and supported by organiza- 
tion, may not only breach their contract with but a min- 
imum wage forfeiture, but, through the collector of cus- 
toms, may prevent the clearance of the vessel by calling 
attention to the condition which their own bad faith can 
create. They may not only break their contract but force 
a new one, equally unprotected, under threat of preventing 
clearance, consequent stoppage of mails, delay of passel- 
gers, loss of perishable vtargo and thus jeopardize the voyage 
itself. The sections relating to this subject are completely 
subversive of the necessary relations and discipline in the 
most hazardous of all enterprises—the operation of the 
vessel. 


It is this part of the law that is designed to ‘‘ abolish 
slavery on the seas.’? Much has been made by the advo- 
eates of the bill of the alleged severity of the present 
laws, not only of the United States but of other coun- 
tries, by which seamen once entered upon a voyage were 
virtually bound to the vessel as hardly more than chat- 
tels. The American people do not wish any part of their 


citizenry to be oppressed or their international business, 


to be used as a means of oppression, but they recognize 
that conditions on the sea are different from those on the 
land. Nothing but some inconvenience and monetary loss 
can be occasioned by a freight crew deserting a train at 
a way station, but quite a different condition exists if 4 
crew deserts a vessel at some little South Seas port. 

This leads to the remark that, while the American peo 
ple are disposed to protect in every reasonable way the 
seamen under the flag, in view of the peculiar conditions 
in that trade, its peculiar relationship to the commerce 
of the country and its presumptive effect upon our inter: 
national commerce, they would hesitate before applying 
a measure so radical in comparison with those governing 
foreign vessels. ; 

As to the international aspect of the matter, the law 18 
so assertive, so almost insulting to other powers in that 
it assumes a sort of sovereignty over vessels of foreig? 
registry that enter our ports, and involves such radical 
changes in our treaty relationships, that the door is ope? 
for infinite annoyance and minor misunderstanding’. 
Probably there is no danger of any war arising from 
this legislation of ours, but certainly it will not improve 
our relationships with our rivals on the seas. It woul 
seem to be a wise policy to defer the effectiveness of the 
act until the international situation has cleared up—to 4 
that at least, for to amend the act without destroying it 
would probably be a long and difficult task. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


MARKET WANTED FOR ASH LOGS. 

We have a customer living at Tefft, Ind., who says that he 
has standing green trees of gray ash from which could be 
cit four or five carloads of logs 6 to 15 inches in diameter 
and he would like to find a market for same. He would like 
a market that would require the timber cut into short 
Jongths and will deliver to any point where the price wiil 
justify. He asks us for information about the market. We 
are unable to give him this and I want to ask if you can 
furnish me information that will put him right—INnquiry 
No, 98. 

|The above letter of inquiry is published in the belief 
that there are some readers of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
AN who would like this little lot of ash timber.— 
Error. | 


COST ACCOUNTING FOR PLANING MILLS. 

I am interested in cost accounting for planing mills and 
will thank you to advise where I may secure reliable in- 
formation relative to same.—H. J. LEHMAN, Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

[It is with very much pleasure that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN refers this inquirer to the description of 
the accounting used by the Dynes-Pohlman Lumber 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., which appeared in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of October 17, 1914, pages 40-43. 
This is a very complete and satisfactory system of ac- 
counting that is intended to disclose the actual costs of 
manufacture on ‘the product. A copy of the issue has 
been sent to the inquirer.—EDIToR. ] 





RANGE OF LUMBER PRICES. 


We are compiling a record of the lumber and veneer 
prices on northern and southern stock from the year 1900 
to 1912. We would like to have you give us the prices in 
each of the years or period of years that would show the 
adyanee and decline, especially in the following woods: 
ash (black or brown and white), birch, beech, soft elm, 
plain and quartered white and red oak, walnut, poplar, 
maple, yellow pine. In the veneer the same information 
on plain and quartered oak, Circassian walnut, black walnut 
and mahogany. ‘The veneers were principally thin stock. 


|The following table shows the range of lumber prices 
for the years and for the woods indicated: 


Average Value of Lumber per Thousand Feet Board Measure, by Kinds of Wcod, for 


Years 1899 to 1912. 


Kind of wood. 1912. 1911. 1910. 1909. 1908. 
All Kinds ...........+-.-$15.85 $15.05 $15.30 $15.38 $15.37 
Yellow pine ............ 14.36 13.87 13.29 12.69 12.66 
CBS Snqecsieadapesee ser 19.63 19.14 18.76 20.50 21.23 
SENS Sopa acaneGe emma oe 15.56 15.49 16.16 15.77 16.30 
Tulip poplar............ 24.06 25.46 24.71 25.3 25.30 
BinGhee sects anit es 17.48 16.61 17.87 16.95 16.42 
BeeGhie te aenr ae eae sae 13.51 14.09 14.54 13.25 13.50 
Ua ig Se So au agacniicoee 16.87 17.18 18.67 17.52 18.40 
aa ee iain os oat <1 30.25 21.21 22.47 24.44 25.51 
METS: oN aah eee ongee : 81.70 34.91 42.79 42.53 

The above are average prices at mill point. Prices on 


veneer are not available for these years and a base price 
for veneer is very difficult to state, especially for such 
cabinet woods as Cireassian walnut and mahogany, where 
the range of quality and of corresponding price is very 
wide indeed. As to oak it may be assumed that the 
veneer price changed more or less in harmony with the 
price on lumber.—Ep1Tor.] 


ANOTHER SUGGESTION FOR CLASSIFYING 
CUSTOMERS’ REQUIREMENTS. 


We have read with censiderable interest the system 
worked out by your accountant for the classification of 
customers’ requirements as shown in your issue of Septem- 
ber 11. In comparison with it we have thought out a 
system which we use in a small way in our own office and 
submit the same; not that we think it any better than that 
your accountant worked out, but there may be points in it 
that may enable a third man to take the two and work out 
a better than either. 

We give the wood we want to circularize the preference, 

r headline, rather than the customer. We handle in our 
“sl siness (and it is a fair average) something between fifty 
and 100 items in all grades and thicknesses of the different 
woods. This system consists simply of heading a sheet in 
an ordinary loose leaf book with the name of a wood, and 
placing under it the names of fifty to 150 firms that use 
that particular item. ‘Thus: 


No. 16: Buyers of 4/4 N 


conupon plain red oak. * ade, Other items they use. 


Brownlee — Co., High 

1 oa ee OE CP Se eae 18¢. 6, 18,. 14, 23: 
Western Mig. Co., Baltimore, 

OT ER Ae oe nals se 25c, 4, 22; 14, 21. 
American Novelty Co. » Chi- Z 

CARO Ae x o.4 5's Seis « Seciss 2414c. 4, 17, 15, 19. 


These sheets can each be added to gradually as new firms 
are found using the item. ‘The matter of rates brings in 
me complication, as customers in each different place have 
to be quoted a different price, but that has to be worked out 
with cach quotation. ‘The woods used or handled can be 
bumbered if desired, and after each customer’s name may be 
appended a list by numbers of the other items he uses, though 
a rule one does not want to put before a man everything 
e uses but simply one or two items. Our idea in this sys- 
‘em is that the selling office wants to move a particular item 
nd with this kind of a system worked out on the woods one 
‘oduces or handles a circular or original letter may readily 

‘ sent to the names listed. 
The number system of the woods handled could be as 


lows: 
RES SSS e ee eee, Seer ars No. 1 
58 sap - BOER op alee ae 6s wees No. 2 
54 No. ON 5K ois ews es oo ole No. 3 
% No. 5 ee ee No. 
ey, (te ORM i 056. «-5.0c,06- sep <4 No. 5 


4/4 box boards, 13/17”.. No. 6 and so on 

In circularizing in lumber one does not want to reach 
“very concern in the country, as the freight rates will be 
»rohibitive beyond a certain territory, and we think from 
“fty to 150 names, probably 200 on some items, sufficient, 
{ they are properly selected, to sell almost any item. Fig. 
uring a total of 100 items worked out with an average of 
100 names, the book would consist of but 10,000 names; 
inany, of course, would be repetitions, but in a list of this 
‘ize there would be two to three thousand distinct firms. 
“his system works well for woods that are not generally 
known or used, such as magnolia, beech or holly. To have 
on one sheet a list of the users of these items, when one 
sets a car of stock he can refer to his list and put his item 


before them all in short order. For the wholesaler this 
same system can be applied to the mills from which he 
buys.—L. L. SHERTZER, Secretary Chickasaw Lumber Com 
pany, Demopolis, Ala. 

[The above very valuable contribution refers to an 
extended article that appeared in the Query and Com- 
ment department on September 11, giving a complete 
system for classifying customers’ requirements. 

The system there described embraced first a custom- 
er’s loose leaf list stating for each customer the list of 
his lumber requirements in detail; and a loose leaf list 
by woods, grades and thicknesses, under each particular 
item. appearing separately on following sheets of 3x5 
inch size the address of each customer using that par- 
ticular item. The intention of this system was to refer 
to the main or customer’s list for otker items used by 
the customer. 

Mr. Shertzer’s scheme has only the classification by 
items and under each item lists line by line names of 
customers using it. There is space also in the line for 
key numbers, referring to other important items used 
by the customer. 

An excellent feature of Mr. Shertzer’s system is the 
addition of the freight rate to the other information. 
Mr. Shertzer’s plan is somewhat more simple than the 
more complete one described and those interested in 
this subject will do well to compare the two.—EpiTor. | 





COMPARATIVE DAMPNESS OF FRAME AND 
BRICK HOUSES. 


In your articles about frame houses as against brick 
houses, have you ever tested out the question of the damp- 
ness always existing in a brick, concrete or cement house in 
excess of the dampness of a ‘frame house? Perhaps that 
point may have been covered in some articles which, for want 
of time, I have overlooked. 

If not, I believe you will touch a responsive chord in 
covering that point—especially if you could have tests made 
to show the amount of humidity of dampness in each dif- 
ferent kind. Just yesterday I heard two people discussing 
how much more dampness there is in a brick house than in 
a frame building, and also the fact that the frame house 
was far more healthful in their opinion for rheumatic people 

than the brick house. 


Since writing this letter a 

man came in who, speaking of 

190%. aes. sone. 1899. brick, said he was formerly 
$16.56 $16 12 strong for brick, but now he 
4 is for frame. He says he has 
16.84 seen several buildings in East 
24.91 St. Louis in which the wall- 
17.37 paper was ruined, and in spots 
14.30 the plaster came off, following 
oe a storm this past summer, 
43.31 where there were no leaks of 





roofs (tarred roofs) and no 
rain came through openings, but all the water came ‘through 
the bricks,” as he claims. 

He also says that the severe storm of August 20, 1915, 
damaged wallpaper and calcimine in St. Louis and that the 
newspapers of St. Louis—Republic and Globe-Democrat—- 
had items a few days later stating that claims were being 
made against insurance companies (which they would not 
allow) because water came through brick walls and damaged 
interiors. Probably files of those papers within a few days 
after August 20, 1915, would give details. 

[Our contributor has apparently made out a sufli- 
ciently strong case on his own motion or as strong a 
case as can well be made. It would be very difficult in- 
deed to make any accurate scientific determination of 
comparative humidity as between these two types of 
construction, although the fact that brick walls are 
damp walls is rather generally understood. It is, how- 
ever, possible largely to avoid this difficulty by proper 
water-proofing of the foundation walls both inside and 
out. Unfortunately, on cheap brick construction this 
very often is not done. 

The use of wooden furring and lath and plaster on 
brick walls creates an air space between the brick wall 
and the plaster coat which is intended to some extent 
to lessen the liability to dampness but is more partic- 
ularly intended to obviate another bad tendency of brick 
walls to conduct heat, thus making the brick wall a 
cold wall in winter time and, to some extent, although 
to a less degree, a hot wall in summer. 

A thoroughly burned brick or a pressed brick is fairly 
impervious to moisture, but the better bricks are, of 
course, used only for ornamental purposes and for 
facing, the rest of the masonry being of common brick, 
which are very porous. Incidentally, a brick building 
is often a good deal of a sham, turning its face of 
good brick bravely to the street, while the walls that 
face the rear or the neighbors at either side are often 
of common brick. The cheapness of brick construction 
is therefore usually attained at the expense of sightli- 
ness.— EDITOR. | 


THE LIMITATIONS OF METAL LATH. 

Some time ago you made an investigation regarding meta! 
lath against wooden lath and found that the former were 
not giving satisfaction. If possible, we should greatly appre- 
ciate a brief report of the result of your investigation. 

[The above inquiry comes from Montana. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN should not be understood as stat- 
ing that metal lath do not have their proper uses. There 
usually are purposes for which any building material is 
particularly adapted and for which it should be used 
whatever personal predilection for. some other material 
may be entertained. It is true, however, that metal 
lath have given a considerable amount of dissatisfaction 
for some uses and particularly for outside lathing upon 
which to apply stucco. It is practically impossible to 
make this coat waterproof. If made too hard it is bound 
to crack, and otherwise it is quite porous and moisture 
freely penetrates it and reaches the metal lath, which 
rust and corrode even if galvanized. There are other 
coatings than zine which are more efficient in protecting 
against corrosion and certain purer forms of iron are 








being advocated by their manufacturers as comparatively 
free from corrosion; but nevertheless metal lath will in 
time be destroyed by rust. An active builder recently 
stated to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that he had gone 
back to the use of wooden lath for such purposes where 
stucco is to be applied to the exterior of a building and 
found them more durable and satisfactory than the 
metal article. 

In the construction of almost any frame house, how- 
ever, in certain places metal lath should be substituted 
for wooden. This applies to all interspaces between 
joists or studding in which hot air flues are to be run, 
and upon brick chimneys metal lath are an additional 
safeguard over wooden lath even where a free air space 
is maintained between the lath and the brick work.— 
EpIror. | 


SPEAKER IS MISQUOTED. 
CHICAGO. 

I would call your attention to an extract from an address 
delivered before the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation at Portland, Ore., October 15, by Mr. E. A. Sterling 
and conspicuously displayed on the first page of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN of October 23. 

The quotation reads: “Strength in relation to weight is 
something you can not get away from with wood as a con- 
struction material. The tensile strength of wood like Doug- 
las fir or longleaf pine or hickory is greater than that of 
steel in the same length of wood. ‘The same is true of the 
crushing strength of wooden posts—it is greater than that 
of iron. So there you have a fundamental quality which 
can not be excelled; you get great strength with great light- 
ness. 

I trust that Mr. Sterling is misquoted. 
second sentence, it conveys the impression that length af- 
fects the tensile strength: As a matter of fact, the length 
of a steel bar is no factor in its resistance to tensile stress 
except as the weight of a vertical bar adds to the load caus- 
ing stress, 

A steel bar one foot long is identically as strong in ten- 
sion as one twenty feet long and vice versa. Length would 
affect the resistance of a timber subjected to tensile stress 
only in that a long timber may have more defects than a 
short one and, therefore, be weaker. To say that wood has 
a greater ability to resist crushing stresses than iron is ab- 
surd on the face of it. 

It is true that the strength of timber varies directly as 
its specific dry weight varies. Dense longleaf yellow pine 
is about one-tenth as heavy as steel and possesses about one- 
tenth of the strength of steel. Reference to any engineer’s 
handbook will verify this fact. Of course, the ultimate re- 
sistance is here considered rather than the variable “safe 
strengths.”—A, T. Norru. 

[The error to which Mr. North calls attention was 
manifestly the fault of the stenographer who reported 
Mr. Sterling’s talk for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
should have been corrected before publication. A careful 
examination of the transcript of Mr. Sterling’s remarks 
demonstrates that he was talking solely about the 
strength of wood in proportion to its weight and the in- 
jection of the word ‘‘length’’ seems clearly to have 
been a stenographie error —Eprror. ] 


Referring to the 


MUTUAL CONNECTION BETWEEN IMPORTER 
AND EXPORTER LAUDED. 
DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 
We had a visit from Franklin H. Smith, of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., waich 
we thoroughly enjoyed. We think the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce is on the right track in sending a man 
of Mr. Smith's type to foreign countries to find out the 
conditions in these countries. We derived much pleasure 
from our intercourse with Mr. Smith. We think that it would 
pay any association to send out practical men, as we feel 
sure an interchange of ideas between the importer and the 
exporter can only leave good results. As you are perfectly 
well aware, any exchange of ideas between a number of men 
will do more good than tons of writing. 
We thought it only fair to advise you as being interested 
in the feeling created by Mr. Smith's visit—MaoriLAND Im- 
PORTING COMPANY, Carl Riihen. 


IMPOSSIBLE TO STATE LOG WEIGHT. 

We are desirous of obtaining a little information concern- 
ing persimmon and thought it quite possible you could assist 
us in the matter. Will you advise us as to what kind of 
scale or what system of measurement is used for the meas- 
uring of persimmon in the log? We have heard of this kind 
of timber being sold by the cord but we also understand that 
it is sold by a log footage basis. If such a system of meas- 
urement is used can you tell us how it is made and by what 
rule or scale? Can you tell us how much persimmon weighs 
a thousand in the log? Also, what would one cord of per- 
simmon weigh? 


[Persimmon is a fairly heavy wood—forty-nine pounds 
to the cubic foot when seasoned—and is a temperate 
cousin of the tropical wood, ebony. It, however, has not 
figured very largely in tests of commercial woods, being 
one of the woods that are very useful for special pur- 
poses but whose total sale in the market does not figure 
to a very large volume. It is, therefore, impossible to 
state what its weight might be in the log per thousand 
feet even if the average diameter of logs were known. 
The weight of waste to the thousand feet of useful lum- 
ber, of course, varies with logs of varying diameter and 
therefore can not be stated exactly. The same observa- 
tion is true as to the weight of any wood per cord. The 
actual amount of bulk in a cord in proportion to the 
amount of voids or air spaces depends upon the aver- 
age diameter of the pieces, whether round or split, 
straight or crooked, of smooth or knotty timber. 

Much the same uncertainty applies to the measurement 
of persimmon logs. There is no special system of meas- 
uring persimmon apart from other hardwood logs and 
the ordinary hardwood scale—the Scribner-Doyle—usu- 
ally applies, at least over a large section of hardwood 
producing country. What log scale shall be used is al- 
ways a matter of contract between buyer and seller. 
Even where there is a State statute rule it applies only 
when the contract of sale does not specify the log rule 
to be used.—EDIToR. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


There is danger of a runaway market in yellow 
pine. That is to say, conditions are improving so 
rapidly and prices are so definitely advancing that 
real danger exists of the trade losing control of the 
lever of production and thereby undoing what is be- 
ing accomplished in these early fall days of 1915 toward 
restoring the business to a normal condition. For the 
week ending October 22 the statistics issued by the 
Southern Pine Association are enlightening as to the 
statistical position, and they are in line with what 
has been going on for two months. 

* * * 

Reports from 152 mills make this showing: Orders 
on hand at the beginning of the week, 394,063,962 
feet; orders received during the week, 126,740,876 
feet, or a total resource on hand of 520,804,838 feet. 
Shipments during the week, 104,953,591 feet; orders 
on hand at the end of the week, 415,851,247 feet. 
Note what that results in in percentages: The ship- 
ments were ahead of production by 14.43 percent; or- 
ders received exceeded production by 38.19 percent. 
The orders received were the largest of the season. 
Those figures are for only 152 mills and for territory 
not all-inclusive of the yellow pine districts. Yet 
other districts make the same sort of report, though 
not in the same form. Quite generally in some dis- 
tricts, especially in Georgia and Florida territory, 
orders are being declined, not on account of price but 
because the mills are full of business and do not 
wish to take on orders that may handicap them both 
in production and price later on. 

* * * 

Such a situation is gratifying, but it is also intoxi- 
eating. The effect is already being seen in the some- 
what rapid increase in the output; the mills are being 
speeded up and are running longer hours on the aver- 
age, with a decided tendency to increase the produc- 
tion to still greater proportions. If this were early 
in the season or if winter were several months ahead 
considerable latitude to cut would be excusable; but 
it should be remembered that there has been a long 
period of stock accumulation, that the solidity of the 
present demand has not yet been demonstrated, al- 
though it is fairly to be presumed that it is of a 
sort that will continue according to the season. But 
the winter is close at hand. Any time now may come 
a reversal of weather conditions that will cut short 
orders for yard stock, lessen the demand from the 
industries, put a check to building and lead to a dif- 
ferent looking weekly statistical balance sheet. 


* * * 


The temptation is great not only to take advantage 
of the immediate situation but to assume that it will 
continue indefinitely. The wisest advice the yellow 
piners can give each other, the safest policy they can 
adopt, is to allow stocks to diminish, to let shipments 
continue in excess of the output and not run a risk 
by increases 6f production in swamping so pleasing a 
situation. 

* * * 

Some peculiarities exist, however, that lead many 
to a rate of production which otherwise they would 
not indulge in. War orders have helped to clean out 
certain lines of stock pretty cleanly in important dis- 
tricts. There the mills feel under some compulsion 
to rebuild their assortments so as to be ready for 
even a moderate winter trade. How this situation 
can be adjusted is uncertain. The manifest remedy 
for broken stocks is to cut more lumber to fill the 
vacant foundations. But the cut of the mills does 
not run altogether to No. 2 common boards or cer- 
tain items in dimension. It is a pity that there can 
not be some system of order exchanges by which the 
individual mills can pass on their excess orders to 
those that are situated differently from themselves, 
thus evening up the stocks throughout the territory 
without accumulating a burdensome aggregate. 


* * * 


Among the favorable indications as to the outlook 
for the southern yellow pine industry is an increase 
in the straight car business. Earlier in the season, 
before the demand developed to considerable magni- 
tude, there was a somewhat lively demand for mixed 
ears. This was during the period of uncertainty, when 
wholesalers and retailers alike were doubtful as _ to 
the future. Demand for lumber was constant but 
it was of the smaller sort, which was in turn reflected 
by the demands upon the mills by the retailers. The 
business was quite largely satisfied with quick ship- 
ments of mixed cars. Gradually, however, this condi- 
tion changed. Mixed cars are always in evidence, 
but there is an increasing percentage of full carloads, 
which means a stocking up and a faith in the future 
of those directly in touch with the consuming mar- 
kets. Such a condition points to. permanence. 


* * * 


It may be remarked here that for two years the 
statistical situation has been good. There has been 
no current reason why, especially in the agricultural 
districts, the demand for lumber should not be heavy. 
3ut it has not been and the time has been anxiously 
looked for when the prosperity of the farmer should 
begin to sho-y itself in the orders he would give to 
his local retailer, the improvements he would make on 
his place and the goods he would buy for the needs 
or comfort of his family. It should have shown it- 
self long ago in the provisions he should have made 
for his own convenience and economical handling of 


his business of growing and handling crops. Now, 
however, judging from the attitude of the retail deal- 
ers through the country, the farmer has awakened and 
is likely to stay awake. To be sure, the winter is 
close ahead, but despite cold weather prophecies, 
based on the grotesque signs so familiar to all, the 
trade refuses to be frightened and assumes that a 
normal winter is ahead of us. 

* * * 


Not only the country but the cities are calling for 
lumber. Building permits have been issued for the 
last two months in large numbers, involving an ulti- 
mate extensive use of lumber. Some cities have a very 
pronounced building boom. It is seen quite generally 
in the northeastern part of the country, and city after 
city reports that actual construction is going on at a 
rate fully up to the normal and in many eases in excess 
of it. Such is the condition in Chicago. Not much 
of the skyscraper, fireproof class of building is being 
done, but large numbers of houses, bungalows, flats 
and apartment buildings are being erected, which are 
making the building lumber movement exceedingly 
active in that city. This fact is reflected in the state- 
ment made by several of our market correspondents 
that there is a heavy demand for yellow pine flooring 
and that stocks are becoming depleted. 


* * * 


Coupled with the better demand, which so far is 
increasing in volume, a car shortage is beginning to 
show itself. Probably the net car surplus has by this 
time been entirely wiped out. Certainly it has and 
more if the reduction made during September has fol- 
lowed through October. The car situation, however, 
is not the same on different roads and in different parts 
of the country. Some of the stronger lines have been 
quietly but persistently at work on their car equip- 
ment problem for a long while. The president of the 
Chicago & North Western announced to his stock- 
holders this week that their equipment could take care 
of double the volume of business they are handling. 
However, car movement on that line has hardly more 
than begun. Roads that have been less conservative 
are, some of them, in straits, and in the aggregate, as 
shown by the official figures, the car supply is prob- 
ably below the immediate needs of the country. Under 
such conditions lumber is likely to suffer, and from 
many sections come reports of some car shortage or 
that such a condition is imminent. 

* * * 


Especial mention should be made of the railroad 
demand, which, while it affects various departments 
of the lumber industry, is especially interesting to the 
yellow pine trade. In addition to the heavy require- 
ment from abroad for railroad track material, a de- 
mand that has rather tested the resources of mills 
tributary to southern ports, the domestic demand has 
been growing steadily in recent weeks. It is for all 
classes of material, and, while ordinarily the individual 
orders are not large, the aggregate is heavy. The 
inter-relations of different branches of business are 
shown in the requirement for car building material. 
The strain upon the resources of the steel trade is so 
great that more wood is going into car construction 
than ordinarily. All-steel freight cars predominate in 
the home trade but they also predominate in the very 
heavy business done abroad, and the steel mills, 
whether turning out shapes or plates, are overcrowded 
with orders. Consequently, a tendency is to build 
all-wood freight cars to a greater extent than for two 
or three years past, or where that is not done to be 
satisfied so far as steel is concerned with the steel 
underframe, leaving the bodies to be made of wood. 
That one feature of the steel business is responsible 
for an appreciable increase in the demand for car 
material. 

* * * 

The somewhat rapid advance in southern yellow pine 
prices, which within the month have ranged from 
$1 to $2.50, with even greater advances in a few spe- 
cialties, has greatly encouraged the competitors of 
the southern product. It has enabled west coast woods 
to get a little farther toward the yellow pine territory 
in such States as Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Colo- 
rado. It has led to an enlarged market for northern 
hemlock, with some price advances. Hemlock has been 
depressed for so long that its producers are a little 
timid on the price proposition, but there has been 
within the last two or three weeks a positive average 
advance, which is variously estimated, but many indi- 
vidual mills have put up the prices as much as $1.50 
a thousand. One of the leading operators visited the 
South not long ago and wired from New Orleans to 
his representatives in Wisconsin to put up the price of* 
their hemlock at once. The improvement in the hem- 
lock business is shown all through the country from 
Wisconsin to Pennsylvania, but still that wood is some- 
what handicapped by overstocks and by the timidity 
engendered of bitter experience. 

* * * 


Spruce is selling better, and in certain lines there 
have been heavy advances in prices. It is somewhat 
curious that, with the great spruce timber resources 
of this country and Canada, prices of clear spruce 
should have so advanced. But material suitable for 
aeroplane work is not common in the texture, kind of 
wood and sizes wanted, especially in dry stock. It 
would be easy enough to supply a demand of this 
sort of any size with six months’ or a year’s notice; 
but the belligerent countries abroad that are building 
scores of these machines a day want the stock imme- 


diately in first class quality and in first class working 
condition. Therefore prices have been quoted as high 
as $70 f. o. b. mill on the Pacific coast and $85 on the 
Atlantic coast, the latter figures having been obtained 
for considerable quantities by operators in the south- 
ern Appalachians. In connection with this item might 
be mentioned the fact that a rather unusual expor: 
demand for ash has been developed, some of it pre- 
sumably for aeroplane frames. 

* * * 


The shingle situation is still one of uncertainties. 
Washington and British Columbia report an improved 
market with somewhat better prices. The prairie dis 
tricts of Canada are showing greater interest in building 
and are making some rather heavy demands upon the 
mills, especially in the mountain districts; and the cali 
ineludes shingles as does that of the growing demand in 
the building trade of the United States. The result is 
a stir in shingle circles and many of the operators, 
especially those whose goods have an established repu- 
tation, have been able to advance prices 15 to 25 cents. 
However, the real price gain in that business is still in 
the future. An encouraging factor in the shingle busi- 
ness is the new interest displayed in shingles other than 
red cedar. The shingle market has been one sided for 
years, but there are other materials—such as redwood, 
cypress and white cedar—that are especially desirable for 
this use. If the manufacturers of shingles of all sorts 
located in all sections of the country- can be aroused to 
take the interest in their product that the red cedar peo- 
ple do the shingle industry will have an influence that 
it has lacked for the last six years. 

* * * 


Northern pine pays little attention to other woods so 
far as price is concerned, but it is favorably affected by 
the growing demand for lumber. Until recently the 
sales were below those of 1914, but since the anniversary 
of the opening of the war, at which time last year trade 
began to fall off, this year’s shipments have been gain- 
ing, until now they are slightly in excess of those of the 
corresponding period in 1914. Lake shipments are 
heavy in comparison and the general trade in what may 
be called the home distributing field of northern pine is 
improving. Some weather handicaps in the northern- 
western States have delayed retail yard business a little, 
but have not appreciably affected northern pine, although 
they have slightly decreased shipments in the western 
white pine field. However, the trade in the Inland 
Empire is improving and on the whole the situation in 
all the pine territory, from California north dnd east to 
Wisconsin, is reasonably satisfactory. 

* * * 


West coast operators proper, in the fir, spruce, redwood 
and California and sugar and white pine districts, are in 
better spirits than they were. A decided improvement 
is shown in the demand from California, both central 
and south, although evidences are seen that the usual 
late fall letup in demand is shortly due. 

* * * 


The hardwoods are slowly improving in the scope of 
demand, although that demand is somewhat uneven. 
The large amount of building being done through the 
country is calling for hardwood flooring, finish, door 
stock ete. Demand is felt especially in such woods as 
oak, birch and, to some extent, in gum; and this re- 
quirement, too, is for the better grades. Lower grades 
have been in such demand for boxing and crating that 
the market situation is materially improved, especially 
in the northern woods. Buyers of material of this kind 
for foreign shipments of war munitions are said to pre- 
fer the stronger and harder woods of Wisconsin and 
Michigan to those that are most common in the South. 
Still, the domestic demand of all sorts is increasing, so 
not a wood on the hardwood list has escaped receiving 
some benefit. The furniture requirement is gaining. 


* * * 


Little is to be said about the export trade. The clos- 
ing of the canal has seriously interrupted the business 
of the Pacific coast, whether of the States or of Britisl 
Columbia, with Europe. Still, some cargoes are being 
loaded for shipment, presumably via Suez, unless the 
canal shall be reopened sooner than expected. In the 
meantime, some business is being done with Japan, 
China, Australia, New Zealand ete., and a little with 
South America. On the Atlantic and Gulf coasts all the 
lumber is being shipped for which immediate vessel room 
can be found; but after all the general demand from 
Europe is not good. What is wanted is material for 
railroad rehabilitation, trench work, shelters and for 
use in factories. Special purpose material is required, 
but very little of the ordinary commercial lines. 

* * * 


A good deal of interest is being taken, by both yellow 
pine and fir people, in the possible settlement of the 
Mexican situation. A well known yellow pine operator 
has stated that with the war’s end will come a demand 
for yellow pine from Mexico of not less than a billion 
feet a year for two or three years. The Pacific coast 
lumbermen will also be beneficiaries, though on a smaller 
seale. Fir is a favorite material on the west coast of 
Mexico, which ordinarily takes considerable quantitics 
of it. If the troubles are really to be settled for good 


and the petty abulitions of the Villa and other recalci- 
trant elements subside, next year will see a heavy move- 
ment of lumber of various sorts into the Aztee republic. 
Already in the eastern parts considerable business 1S 
being done in American lumber; yards are being 1e- 
opened, stocks are being shipped into the oil districts 
and for the rehabilitation of the railroads. 
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Bank elearings continue to show a revival of indus- 
trial and commercial activity in the United States, 
not merely along the line of war business or inter- 
national finance but in domestic affairs. The clear- 
ings of the country during the week ending October 
91 totaled $5,225,048,000, as against $3,979,112,000 the 
previous week and $2,747,871,000 in the corresponding 
week of last year. New York figures were $3,374,- 
990,000, as against $2,436,795,000 the previous week, 
and an inerease of 157.9 percent over the correspond- 
ing week of last year. The figures for the metropolis 
may be dismissed with the remark that they reflect 
international finance and war business especially, and 
as far as last year is concerned compare with the 
condition when the stock exchange was closed. 

* * * 

The country outside of New York furnishes a key 
to the general business of the country. The total 
clearings outside of New York were $1,830,058,000 
last week, as against $1,542,316,000 the previous week, 
and were 26.8 percent greater than in the correspond- 
ing week of 1914. In the total of 118 cities reported 
only nine showed a decrease from last year, and, with 
the exceptions of Minneapolis, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Ore., and Fort Worth, Tex., they were insignificant. 
Chicago’s increase was 26.2 percent, Philadelphia 43.2, 
Boston 48.8, St. Louis 29.1, Kansas City 23.9, Pitts- 
burgh 14.1, San Francisco 15, Baltimore 18, Detroit 
29.4, Cincinnati 34.8, Cleveland 53.4, New Orleans 32.9, 
Omaha 26.2, Milwaukee 8.9, Atlanta 73.5, Louisville 
61.8. Those are cities whose weekly clearings ordi- 
narily run from $20,000,000 up. 

* * * 

Railroad earnings continue to show moderate im- 
provement, especially in net. Gross earnings for 
August this year showed an increase of 1.4 percent as 
compared with August of 1914, while operating ex- 
penses decreased 2.7 percent, net earnings showing an 
increase of 10.7 percent. The year’s increases were 
pretty well distributed over the country, except the 
northwestern group and the coal roads. The north- 
western group showed a decrease of 5 percent as com- 
pared with August of last year. The delay in growth 
and harvesting of the crops probably was responsible 
for this exceptional position of the northwestern roads, 
and September and later months may be expected to 
show a change in this respect. The southern group 
showed a 2 percent loss in gross but effective econo- 
mies of operation produced a gain of 22.7 in net. The 
Pacific group had an increase in gross of 1 percent, 
but in net of 15 percent. 

The turn in the tide, which was so low in July, is 
gratifying, although the substantial gain in net has 
been due to operating economies that amount to a 
draft upon the future. On the other hand, the very 
considerable activity of the roads in orders for loco- 
motives, cars, rails etc. indicates their recognition of 
the improved outlook, though undoubtedly to some 
extent these orders represent absolute needs for re- 
placement and upkeep. In the foregoing, in speaking 
of the low ebb in July, reference is made to the com- 
parison with last year. The absolute figures, however, 
show a steady and persistent gain in both gross and 
net earnings throughout this year so far. February, 
to be sure, showed a slight decrease in gross as com- 
pared with January, and April as compared with 
Mareh; otherwise progress has been steady, with 
Aucust far ahead of any previous month of the year, 
the net in that month being double that of January. 


* * * 


‘a speculating upon the condition of business when 
the war shall end and the effect of reéstablishment of 
Europe’s industries upon manufacturing in the United 
States and its commerce the import tariff of this eoun- 
try is being given serious consideration. Partisan- 
shi) shows itself, of course, and radically different 
theories of the relationship of tariff to revenue; but 
1t would seem that so far as partisanship is concerned 
the two great conflicting parties in this country are 
Coming somewhat closer together practically, if not 
theoretically. 

* * * 

“hat additional means of obtaining revenue for the 
Government, regardless of any extraordinary expendi- 
tures, are needed is admitted on all sides. Owing to the 
growing cost of Government, coupled with a decreased 
revenue, due both to the comparatively low scale of 
tar ‘ffs provided by the Underwood bill and the falling 
off in importations, the Government is steadily running 
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behind financially. All the special war taxes have not 
availed to bring revenue up to outgo. Now it is 
practically certain that several hundred million dollars 
a year additional must be raised to provide for de- 
fense. It is proposed that bonds shall be issued, pref- 
erably the Panama Canal bonds that are lying in the 
Treasury to be issued at any time decided upon by the 
Government to reimburse it for the money it has spent 
out of current funds on the canal; perhaps a new 
series will also be issued. 
* * * 

But a bond is a bond, whether it is called a Panama 
bond or whether it is a regular Treasury issue. It gets 
money for immediate use and places the burden of 
it upon the future. A strong protest in some quarters 
is against increasing the bonded indebtedness of the 
country, at least for the purpose of meeting current 
expenses. Therefore we have guarded propositions, 
in the nature of ‘‘feelers,’’ as to increasing the rev- 
enue through the tariff. Suggestion comes from Demo- 
cratic sources that the date on which sugar shall be 
placed upon the free list might be postponed, and 
there is more or less serious discussion from the same 
source as to a somewhat general revision of the tariff 
from the standpoint of revenue increase. Aside from 
this country’s own needs, however, it will face a new 
condition abroad. Its greatest customer, England, 
seems to be going to a tariff basis. It is not only 
proposed to put substantial import dues upon articles 
of luxury, and things that are not produced in Eng- 
land, but to establish a protective tariff of moderate 
percentages. Coupled with such action by England 
would be an extension of preferentials within the 
empire. 

* * * 

Students of international commerce are looking ap- 
prehensively at the condition in Germany as well as 
other continental countries which are ordinarily heavy 
exporters of manufactured goods and find the United 
States their best customer. Whoever wins in the great 
war, it is certain that to rehabilitate themselves these 
countries must go upon. a low scale of living and 
wages. Germany especially will be bent upon re- 
establishing its trade abroad, and, if it be victorious 
in the war and in position to settle a large part of 
its indebtedness upon its enemies, will probably be a 
stronger competitor of this country than ever. With 
its wonderful industrial organization, combined with 
its broad policy of finance, with its manufactures, its 
merchants and the Government working hand in hand 
for a common object, the industries and commerce of 
other countries might well be apprehensive. 

* * * 


Secretary Redfield recognizes the peril that will 
threaten this country’s trade at the end of the war. 
He calls particular attention to the chemical industry 
and the ability and disposition of the wonderfully 
strong organization of Germany to overwhelm com- 
petition in this country. The United States has the 
skill, the raw material and the capital to build up an 
industry that will produce everything in this line that 
Germany can; but capital will not offer itself for in- 
vestment under such conditions as have prevailed in 
the past and as are likely to present themselves in 
intensified form after the war. Promising chemical 
industries, especially in dyestuffs, have been crushed 
by the inroads of the German product, backed by 
German trade combinations and the German Govern- 
ment itself. The threat was made and carried out 
that the chemical industry in the United States would 
not be allowed to establish itself, no matter what the 
loss for the time being to the German trade. 

Under such circumstances it is felt that the tariff 
on such commodities, and many others in which Ger- 
many and the United States are in competition, is not 
and can not be high enough to protect us against the 
German aggression, while the ‘‘anti-dumping’’ clause in 
the Underwood bill is totally inadequate to meet such 
assault upon newly-established industries. Therefore, 
both parties are talking about ‘‘anti-dumping’’ legis- 
lation framed somewhat along the lines of the laws 
of Canada and Australia, but made as rigid and com- 
prehensive as necessary to suit the purpose. Further- 
more, American economists and legislators are asking 
if it be not possible for this country with profit to 
adopt somewhat from the admirably efficient commer- 
cial organization of Germany. 

* * * 

It seems certain, therefore, that more than a casual 

revision of the tariff within the life of the next Con- 


such 


But for the war 
revision would have been framed along revenue lines 
only, but with the conditions threatening at the end 
of the war it is likely to have distinct protective fea- 


gress “may be looked for. 


tures as well. The Democrats dislike to talk about 
protective tariffs. The Republicans declare for them 
and insist that they alone are capable of framing them. 
But the two theories and policies are likely in practice to 
coalesce to some extent, in that a tariff for both revenue 
and protection will probably be devised. That it will fail 
to please either party may be taken for granted. 


* * * 


A better feeling and an improved business situation 
in the South are due very largely to the enhanced 
value of the crop of cotton and its byproducts. 
Granted that there is a crop of only 12,000,000 bales 
this year as against 14,000,000 last year, the 1914 crop 
yielded for the fiber only between 6 and 7 cents a 
pound, while an average price close to 12 cents a 
pound is being obtained by the growers for this sea- 
son’s crop. In estimating the money returns to the 
South of its cotton crop the value of the seed should 
not be forgotten. Last year it ran from $15 to $18 
a ton; now it is selling at $40 to $50 a ton, and a half 
ton of cotton seed is obtained from bolls that yield 
a bale of cotton. Now, adding the value this year of 
$720,000,000 for the baled crop and $240,000,000 as 
the value of the 6,000,000 tons of seed at an average 
price of $40, there is a grand total of $960,000,000 for 
this year’s crop of cotton. The value of last year’s 
14,000,000-bale crop was a proximately $490.000,000 
for the fiber and $119,000,000 for the seed, or a total 
of $609,000,000. Therefore the cotton country will 
receive for its big money crop about $350,000,000 more 
than last year. That alone is a substantial basis for 
the South’s prosperity. In addition, however, it should 
be remembered that the South is more and more diver- 
sifying its crops and that, instead of being an importer 
of foodstuffs, it is an exporter very largely, and, fur- 
thermore, that instead of exporting all its cotton it 
is now consuming a large amount in its own mills 
and therefore adding greatly to its revenue-producing 
power. 

* * * 

The Wall Street Journal roundly estimates that the 
orders placed last week for steel rails added about 
200,000 tons to the orders already taken by the steel 
mills for next year delivery. It is a little difficult to 
separate fact from rumor or inquiries from placed 
orders as the news comes out, but recent rail pur- 
chases, some of which have previously been mentiuned, 
are as follows: [Illinois Central, 55,000 tons; Great 
Northern, 20,000; Santa Fe, 15,000; Wabash, 7,250; 
Norfolk & Western, 4,000 tons, with many smaller 
orders. The Pennsylvania’s purchases for next year 
are expected to amount to 250,000 tons of rails. Last 
week Russia added 85,000 tons to its previous orders 
and made inquiries for an additional 50,000 tons. Pre- 
vious purchases of the Russian Government, made 
earlier in the year, were for 270,000 tons. 


* * * 


In addition there are orders of considerable size for 
cars, locomotives, bridge material and other purposes. 
The Western Maryland has ordered 2,000 freight cars; 
Central of Georgia 200 freight cars; Philadelphia & 
Reading 2,500 cars; Erie 200 cars. Inquiries include 
lots varying from 200 to 1,000 cars each for the West- 
ern Maryland, Atlantic Coast line, Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, Baltimore & Ohio, Minneapolis & St. Louis, 
Chicago & North Western, Missouri Pacific, Louisville 
& Nashville, Illinois Central, Central of Georgia, Rock 
Island and the Queen & Crescent. The Illinois Central 
has ordered 59 locomotives; 8,000 tie plates were 
placed by three trunk lines in Chicago. It is reported 
that the Long Island road has awarded 3,000 tons of 
bridge work to the American Bridge Company. The 
Pennsylvania has bought 200 tons of bridge material. 
A pier shed on the South Brooklyn water front re- 
quires 1,500 tons and there is an order for 5,000 tons 
of structural material for new buildings for the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company. It is unnecessary here, nor will 
space allow, to go over the new orders and inquiries 
from abroad for steel and steel products. They are 
mounting to almost incredible preportions and the 
effect upon the mills taking them is shown in the 
stock market and in the iron and steel markets. It 
is more gratifying to be able to quote orders and in- 
quiries showing a growth in domestic trade. 
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Within recent years considerable interest is awaken- 
ing among wood users in the operation of kiln drying. 
The great losses occasioned in air drying and in poor 
methods of kiln drying and’ the necessity for getting 
material dry as quickly as possible from the saw, for 
shipping purposes and also for manufacturing, are 
bringing about a realization of the importance of a 
technical knowledge of the subject. There is begin- 
ning to be a demand for men to take charge of this 
end of the wood using business who have this technical 
knowledge as well as a practical experience in the 
handling of lumber. At the present time the supply 
of such persons is almost a negative quantity, and it 
looks like a promising field for engineering and lum- 
bering students. 

The losses which occur in air drying lumber, through 
checking, warping, honeycombing, staining, and rotting, 
are often greater than one would suppose. While 
correct statistics of this nature are hard to obtain, 
some idea may be had of the amount of degrading of 
the better lumber. In the case of one species of soft 
wood, western larch, it is commonly admitted that the 
best grades fall off 60 to 70 percent in air drying, 
and it is probable that the same is true in the case 
of southern swamp oaks. In western yellow pine the 
loss is great and in the southern red gum it is prob- 
ably as much as 30 percent. It may be said that in all 
species there is some loss in air drying but in some 
easily dried species such as spruce, hemlock, maple, 
yellow pine ete. it is not 
great. 


through the wood is an important factor. This varies 
with different woods and greatly in different direc- 
tions. Wood becomes soft and plastic when hot and 
moist, and will yield more or less to internal stresses. 
As some species are practically impervious to air when 
wet, this plasticity of the cell walls causes them to 
collapse as the water passes outward from the cell 
cavities. This difficulty has given much trouble in 
the case of western red cedar, and also to some extent 
in redwood. The unequal shrinkage causes internal 
stresses in the wood as it dries, which results in 
warping, checking, casehardening and honeycombing. 

Space will not permit an explanation of the phe- 
nomena which are the cause of casehardening and 
which exist in casehardened wood, but this is one of 
the most common defects in improperly dried lumber. 
It is clearly shown by the cupping of the two halves 
when a casehardened board is resawed. That case- 
hardening, provided it has not resulted in _ honey- 
combing, can be entirely eliminated in the dry kiln, 
or even reversed, has been shown by experiments in 
the laboratory kilns. Figure 1 shows a test for a 
easehardened board and how the condition has been 
reversed by the treatment mentioned above. Chemical 
changes also occur in the wood in drying especially 
so at higher temperatures, rendering it less hygro- 
scopic, but more brittle. If dried too much or at too 
high a temperature the strength and toughness are 
seriously reduced. 


— 


The Kiln Drying of Lumber 


[By Harry D. Tiemann, United States Forest Service, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.] 





drying whatever can take place when it is lacking, 
The evaporation of moisture requires heat and ‘his 
must be supplied by the circulating air. Moreo er, 
the moisture laden air must be constantly removed 
and fresh drier air substituted. Probably this is the 
factor which gives more trouble in commercial op«va- 
tions than anything else, and the one which cavseg 
the greatest number of failures. It is necessary that 
the air circulate through every part of the kiln and 
that the moving air come in contact with every j: 
tion of the lumber. In fact, the humidity is dependent 
upon the circulation. If the air stagnates in any 
portion of the pile, then the temperature will drop 
and the humidity rise to a condition of saturation. 
Drying will not take place at this portion of the yile 
and the lumber is apt to mold and rot. 


Method of Piling Important. 


The method of piling is, therefore, of extreme im- 
portance. Various methods are in use. Ordinary flat 
piling is probably the poorest. Flat piling with open 
chimneys is better. But neither method is suitable 
for a kiln in which the circulation is mainly vertical. 
Edge piling with stickers running vertically is in use 
in kilns when the heating coils are beneath. This is 
much better. In the new humidity regulated kiln, 
mentioned further on, inclined piling has been found 
to give the best results. (See figure 2.) The method 
is clear from the illustration. It has been found to 

give better results than 


r- 





Loss Can Be Reduced. 

It would hardly be cor- 
rect to state at the pres- 
ent time that this loss 
could be entirely pre- 
vented by proper methods 
of kiln drying the green 
lumber, but it is safe to 
say that it can be great- 
ly reduced. In the case 
of the western larch, for 
example, the Forest Serv- 
ice has succeeded in re- 
ducing the loss to less 
than 2 percent in degrad 
ing of the best grades by 
a suitable method of kiln 
drying directiy from the 
saw. 

The Forest Service has | 
been carrying on for a 
number of years intensive 
experimental 
in kiln drying lumber at 
its Forest Produets 
Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis. This laboratory is 
maintained in coédpera- 
tion with the University 








researches 
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even the vertical method. 
Air being cooled as it comes 
in contact with a pile of 
lumber becomes denser and 
consequently tends to sink. 
Unless the lumber is so ar- 
ranged that the air can 
pass gradually downward 
through the pile as it cools, 
poor circulation is apt to 
result. In edge piled lum- 
ber, with the heating sys- 
tem beneath the piles, the 
natural tendency of the 
cooled air to descend is op- 
posed by the hot air be- 
neath, which tends to 
rise. An indeterminate 
condition is thus brought 
about, resulting in non-uni- 
form drying. It has been 
found that the air will rise 
through some layers and 


descend through others. 
With the arrangement 
shown in Figure 2 the 


heated air rises in the 
chimney between the two 
piles and descends as it 
passes through the layers 
of lumber to the cooler 
descending column of air 








of Wisconsin. Letters 
on the subject of kiln 
drying should be = ad 
dressed to the Director Figure 1. 
of the Laboratory and 


will be given careful con- 
sideration. Questions will 
be answered so far as information is available. 
Objects of Kiln Drying Lumber. 

The objects of kiln drying lumber may be placed 
under three main headings: 

1. To reduce shipping expenses. 

2. To reduce the quantity necessary to maintain 
in stock. 

3. To reduce losses in air drying and to prepare 
the wood for use. 


Item No. 2 naturally follows as a consequence of 
either No. 1 or No. 3. The reduction in weight on 
account of shipping expense is of greatest significance 
with the northwestern lumbermen in the case of 
Douglas fir, redwood, western red cedar, sugar pine, 
bull pine, and other soft woods. Very rapid methods 
of rough drying are possible with some of these species 
and are in use. High temperatures are used and the 
water is sometimes boiled off from the wood by heat- 
ing about 212 degrees F. These high temperature 
methods will not apply to the majority of hardwoods, 
however, nor to many of the soft woods. It must 
first of all be recognized that the drying of lumber 
is a totally different operation from the drying of a 
fabric or of thin material. In the latter it is largely 
a matter of evaporating moisture, but wood is not 
only hygroscopic and attracts moisture from the air 
but its physical behavior is very complex and renders 
the extraction of moisture a very complicated process. 

The extent of this article will not permit a detailed 
discussion of the subject of the physical nature of 
the phenomena which occur when a piece of wood 
dries, but an idea of its complexity may be had by 
mentioning some of the conditions which must be con- 
tended with. Shrinkage is, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant. This is unequal in different directions, being 
twice as great tangentially as radically and fifty times 
as great radially as longitudinally. Moreover shrink- 
age is often unequal in different portions of the same 
piece. The slowness of the transfusion of moisture 





the Bending of the Prongs. 


Case-hardened Oak and Maple Boards and the Same After Treatment for Reversing the Condition. ‘ By Cutting 
a Section Across the Board and Slitting It Parallel to the Surfaces the Condition as to Case-Hardening Is Indicated by 
A, B, C, Case-Hardened; D, E. F, the Same Boards with the Conditions Reversed. 


Different Wood Species Behave Differently. 


All species of wood do not behave alike and entirely 
different treatment is required for almost each kind. 
For example, oak must be dried at a low temperature 
to reduce shrinkage and a high humidity to prevent 
casehardening and checking, whereas maple requires 
a considerably lower humidity to prevent staining and 
mold, and spruce and fir may be rapidly dried at a 
high temperature. 


Dry Kiln Conditions That Must Be Controlled. 


There are three fundamentally important conditions 
which must be controlled in a good dry kiln, namely: 

1. Humidity. 

2. Circulation. 

3. Temperature. 

If these three conditions are properly regulated the 
kiln should give good results, provided the require- 
ments of the species to be dried are known; but if 
any one is faulty satisfactory results can not be 
secured. In choosing a kiln these three conditions 
should be given the first consideration. There are 
about twenty-five different makes of dry kilns on the 
market which fulfill to a varying degree the funda- 
mental requirements. Probably none of them succeeds 
perfectly in fulfilling all. 

Humidity is of prime importance because the rate 
of drying and prevention of checking and caseharden- 
ing are largely dependent thereon. It is generally 
true that the surface of the wood should not dry more 
rapidly than the moisture transfuses from the center 
to the surface, otherwise disaster will result. Some 
kilns are designed especially so as to retain moisture 
in the air, especially during the beginning of the 
drying operation. So far as the writer is aware, how- 
ever, there is no kiln which directly controls this 
factor of humidity, except the one referred to later 
on that was designed with this purpose in view. 

The circulation is of utmost importance, since no 





on the sides. The circu- 
lation here is definite and 
positive, as has been 
shown to be the case by 
experiment. 

A High Temperature Advantageous. 

The temperature should depend upon the species an¢ 
condition of the lumber. In general, it is advantageous 
to have as high a temperature as possible, both for 
economy of operation and speed of drying, but the phys- 
ical properties of the lumber will govern this. Many 
species can not be dried satisfactorily at high tempera- 
tures on account of their peculiar behavior. This is par- 
ticularly so with green lumber. Air dried lumber will 
stand a much higher temperature, as a rule, than when 
wet or green. In drying green wood it is usually best to 
start with a comparatively low temperature and not raise 
the temperature until the wood is nearly dry. For exam- 
ple, green maple containing about 60 percent of its dry 
weight in water should be started at about 12) 
degrees F. and when it has reaehed a dryness of 25 
percent the temperature may be raised gradually up 
to 170 degrees. It is well to have the temperature 
of a dry kiln econtroiied by a thermostat whic! 
actuates a valve on the main steam supply. It is 
doubly important to maintain a uniform temperature 
and avoid fluctuations in the dry kiln since a change 
in temperature will greatly alter the relative humidity. 
In the new dry kiln a thermostat is used. 


A New Kiln Developed. 


In order to control the fundamental conditions of 
humidity, circulation, and temperature, a new kiin 
has been developed by the writer for the Forest 
Service, a cross section of which is shown in Figure ». 
On either side of the main drying chamber are t0 
flues B, B, running the entire length of the kiln. '2 
these flues are sprays of water F, F, whose temper’ 
ture can be altered at will. These sprays satur.::¢ 
the air when it reaches the bottom of the flues D, 9, 
whence it passes through a system of baffle plaics 
which eliminate all the mist from the air. The tem- 
perature of this saturated air is determined by the 
temperature of the spray water. 

The temperature of this saturated air is evidently the 
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dew-point of the air after it 
is heated by the steam pipes 
and passes through the lum- 
ber. As the humidity is de- 
termined. by the dew-point, 
it follows that the humidity 
is thus controlled by the tem- 
perature of the spray water. 
The sprays also greatly as- 
sist in the circulation by the 
foree of the water. The 
water is collected by the gut- 
ters C, C, and is recirculated 
by means of a pump. For 
the end of the drying op- 
erations when very dry air 
is required condensers G, G, 
are used in place of the 
sprays. The circulation of 
the air is shown by the ar- 
rows in the diagram. An- 
other form of this kiln has a, 
single spray flue in the mid- 
dle, the air rising on the 
sides and descending in the 
center; the lumber is then 
sloped in the opposite diree- 
tion. 

For information concern- 
ing this kiln inquiry should 
be made to the Director, For- 
est Produets Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


Warning that the United States should prepare for a ‘‘com- 
mercial invasion” as well as for a military invasion was 
voiced by Charles Warren Fairbanks, former vice president, 
2 — delivered at a political meeting at Louisville 

ctober 22, 


Fifty thousand men and women, with eighty brass bands 
and drum corps, participated in the Protestant parade through 
the downtown streets of Pittsburgh October 23. The parade, 
which was the largest ever held in that city, was viewed by 
more than 200,000 persons, 


Twenty-five thousand women and 7,000 men marched up 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, October 23 in impressive demon- 
stration of their demand that New York enfranchise its women 
at the election November 2. 


Announcement was made October 23 of a gift of $500,000 
to Delaware College at Wilmington by an interested citizen, 
—_ identity the college trustees are not permitted to dis- 
close. 

After being on the road for sixteen days and crossing 
through Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia and 
Florida, the motorists in the first inspection tour of the Dixie 
highway completed their long 1,800-mile trip, arriving at 
Miami October 24. 


Ten thousand persons had registered up to October 23 in 
the hope of obtaining homesteads on the Fort Berthold reser- 
a in — Dakota, which is being thrown open by the 

overnment. 


The Luckenbach Steamship Company, which has been mak- 
ing weekly departures from San Francisco to New York since 
1918, is to go out of business immediately, according to an 
announcement made at San Francisco October 23 by R. A. 


Thackara, vice president of the line. 


A million-dollar advertising campaign, stimulating a de- 
mand for steel products and opening new selling fields, was 
urged as a cure for business depressions by George H. Jones, 
of Chicago, before the American Iron & Steel Institute, in 
session at Cleveland, October 22. 


A wireless phone message sent from the Government’s pow- 
erful wireless telegraph station at Arlington, Va., across the 
river from Washington, was received in the Eiffel tower in 
Paris October 21. The same message was received in Hono- 
lulu, 4,800 miles from Washington. Operators at both stations 
reported they could even distinguish the voice of the speaker. 


The establishment of a carrier pigeon department in the 
army and navy as one of the most important steps toward pre- 
paredness was urged October 23 at the fourth annual meeting 
of the American Pigeon Racing Union at Chicago. 


A general revival of freight traffic, unequaled since 1907, 
was reported October 21 by almost every railroad entering 
New York City or with terminals on the New Jersey shore 
across the Hudson River. 


President Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale, in his annual report 
October 21 not only urged the adoption of military camp for 
students but recommended that military training, including 
instruction given in the college classroom, be included in the 
courses, which may be taken before graduating from college, 
to count for a degree. 

Details of a plot to hamper the shipment of munitions of 
war to the Allies by placing clock-worked bombs on the rud- 
ders or propellers of ships, so timed that the ships would be 
disabled on their way across the Atlantic, were disclosed in 
New York October 25 in the confession of one of five men 
charged in a complaint filed with a United States Commis- 
sioner with conspiracy to violate a Federal statute. 

Steps toward formation of a national organization of Amer- 
ican citizens of foreign birth or parentage to discourage 
Rn, ane Americanism’ were taken at New York Octo- 

er 25, 

Resolutions were adopted at the sixth annual Clinical Con- 
gress of Surgeons of North America in session at Boston 
favoring a national board of examining physicians replacing 
the present system of examination by State boards. 

At a meeting of the Boston chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking October 25 details of a night course of mili- 
tary instruction for bankers and professional men were an- 
nounced, 

Thomas A. Edison stood for two hours October 25 in the 
Court of the Universe at the Panama-Pacific- International 

ixposition at San Francisco reviewing a procession of school 

children while other children sang patriotic songs, 
_ A resolution calling on President Wilson to support a bill 
in the next Congress asking for an appropriation of at !east 
$60,000,000 for the Mississippi river levee system and mak- 
ing that separate and distinct from the rivers and harbors 
bill, was adopted at the meeting of senators, representatives 
and members of the Mississippi River Levee Association held 
at Memphis, October 25., 

New Orleans bankers announced that as a result of the 
recognition of the Carranza Government in Mexico they closed 
contracts October 20 to lend $10,000,000 in gold to the 
Mexican administration. 


The United Daughters of the Confederacy began their twen- 
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Figure 2.—-Diagrammatice Section of Improved Dry Kiln with Spray Chambers on Sides 


~——Double Truck Form. 








HOW TO DEAL WITH THE MOTH. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 26—The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture announces that its entomolo- 
gists believe that the damage done by the Zimmerman 
pine moth especially to the yellow pine in the West and 
to white, red and various other pines in the East, can be 
greatly minimized, simply by using for fire wood the 
‘‘spike-topped’’ lightning-struck and gnarly branched 
mature trees. The caterpillar of this moth bores under 
the bark of pine trees which results in pitch deposit in 
the wood, making the lumber too pitchy.for commercial 
use, besides killing portions of the trees. The moth is 
about %4-inch long and light to reddish gray in color. Its 
wing expanse is from 14-inch to 1%-inches. The cater- 
pillars when fully grown are about %-inch long. The 
moths fly and lay their eggs in branches, mostly during 
July and hibernate during winter in the form of cater- 
pillars, hence the necessity to burn infested trees before 
spring. As a rule the moths attack mature trees from 
ten to thirty feet from the top down, and second growth 
trees from about breast high up to thirty to forty feet. 

The presence of larvae which bore into the bark is in- 
dicated by drops of pitch oozing out of the tunnels. As 
a rule trees which show branches with yellow needles 
below the spike are infested. Trees showing knobby 
growths on branches are likely to have a great number of 
the insects, that is to be brood trees, and should be cut 
out and burned or used for fire-wood before spring, in 
order to prevent the caterpillars from attacking the 
second growth. 








ty-second annual convention at San Francisco, October 20, 
with more than 400 members in attendance. Mrs. Frank G. 
Oldenheimer of Jessup, Md., was elected president general. 


Eighteen hundred school children gathered in Luther Bur- 
bank’s garden at Santa Rosa, Cal., October 22, and wel- 
comed Thomas A. Edison, the inventor, when he arrived with 
Henry Ford, the Detroit manufacturer, to visit the famous 
horticulturist. 

Announcement was made October 21 that in the neigh- 
borhood of $400,000 has been subscribed in the University 
of Michigan alumni campaign which opened October 1 for 
$1,000,000 with which to build and endow a home for the 
Michigan union, which at the same time is to be a memorial 
to Dr. James B. Angell, the aged president emeritus of the 
institution. 


John C. Reading, manager of the Boston aviation school, 
and Phillip Bulman, of Malden, Mass., were killed October 
21 at Lynn, Mass., while making an experimental flight in an 
aeroplane. 


One hundred and fifty colleges and universities were in- 
vited by the national Americanization committee October 21 
to codperate in a movement to develop ideals of American 
citizenship and the civilian side of preparedness throughout 
the country. 

Ground was broken and the cornerstone laid for a statue 
of Joan of Arc in New York City recently before a dis- 
tinguished gathering of men and women representing France 
and America. 


Henry K. McHarg and Frederick F. Brewster, directors of 
the New York, Hartford & New Haven railroad, now on trial 
with nine former directors of the road under the Sherman 
antitrust law, have resigned from the New Haven directorate. 


John Lind, of Minnesota, who for months was President 
Wilson’s special representative in Mexico, is again on his 
way to Mexico, this time, it is understood, to act as adviser 
to Carranza in establishing a stable government. 


The world’s championship as a typewriter operator and the 
$1,000 trophy which goes with the title have been won again 
by Miss Margaret B. Owen of New York. In a contest at 
New York she maintained for an hour an average of 136 
words a minute. 


Three new suits against twenty-nine corporations, firms 
and individuals to recover three quarter sections of Kern 
County oil lands valued at more than $700,000, were filed 
on behalf of the Government in the United States district 
court at Los Angeles October 25. It is alleged the lands 
were filed on by the defendants in violation of the Taft 
withdrawal order in 1909. 


The new dreadnaught Nevada recently built at Quincy, 
Mass., arrived October 25 at New York, having successfully 
completed its builder’s trial in the trip from Boston. It 
will be tuned up at the navy yard for its official trials at 


sea on which it will have to develop 20.5 knots. 
Washington. 


At a conference at the White House October 25 Representa- 
tive Hay, chairman of the House military affairs committee, 
said he would give his support to the administration army 
measure, 

President Wilson October 20 signed a proclamation giving 
notice of the neutrality of the United States in the war be- 
tween Serbia and Bulgaria. 

Organization of the naval districts of the United States 
and insular possessions to aid the bureau of naval intelligence 
in gathering information that will be of use to the depart- 
ment in war or peace times is included in plans upon which 
officers of the Navy Department are at work. 

The annual banquet of the National Association of First 
and Second Class Postmasters at Washington October 21 was 
featured by an address delivered over the telephone by Sen- 
ator Phelan of California from his home in San Francisco. 

President Wilson October 21 issued a proclamation desig- 
nating Thursday, November 25, as Thanksgiving day. 

It became known October 22 that a prominent western sen- 
ator will introduce a resolution in the Senate calling upon 
President Wilson to make public all correspondence, reports 
and other documents which make up the Mexico files in the 
various departments. 

So many adventurous young Americans have been working 
their way across the Atlantic on the horse and mule trans- 
ports with the purpose of enlisting in the British army that 
the British embassy at Washington gave notice October 25 
that hereafter such persons would not be allowed to land on 
Britisb soil. 

Secretary Daniels announced October 23 that he hopes to 
persuade Congress to enact legislation authorizing him to 
give naval commissions to civilian aviators. 

An official list of missing members of the crews of the two 
German auxiliary cruisers interned at Norfolk, issued October 
22, shows that of a total of 785 officers and men, one com- 
manding officer, two doctors and six warrant officers have 
broken parole. Not one bluejacket is missing. 

Schemes for handling the export trade of the United States 
through a trust company, to be called the American Overseas 
Trust Company, coéperating with the Federal Government, in 


WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


order to avoid interference with cargoes, were announced Octo- 
ber 23 by Secretary Redfield of the Department of Commerce, 
after a conference with Assistant Secretary Peters, of the 
Treasury Department; Assistant. Secretary Vrooman, of the 
Department of Agriculture, and a number of exporters, trus- 
tees of the company. 


Special agents of the Federal Trade Commission began 
October 23 an investigation of charges that cotton buyers in 
North and South Carolina and Georgia have combined to keep 
down prices to producers. 


The War Department is considering a plan to add another 
company to the organized aerial squadrons, bringing the total 
enlisted strength up from 90 to 129 men and the number of 
machines from eight to twelve. 


Suspension of postal money order exchanges between the 
United States and Greece has been ordered by Postmaster 
General Burleson, pending the negotiations of a new postal 
convention between the two countries. 


Plans of Illinois for completing the Chicago-to-Gulf water- 
way project by work on a 65-mile stretch of the Illinois 
River were tentatively approved October 26 by Secretary 
of War Garrison. The State has appropriated $5,000,000 for 
the work and as soon as the engineering plans are approved by 
war department engineers a permit will be issued. 


Congress will be asked to make a largely increased appro- 
priation for the next fiscal year for the bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce, which is planning a worldwide cam- 
paign to aid American merchants and manufacturers in find- 
ing new markets in foreign fields. 

The American Red Cross issued an appeal October 23 
asking churches throughout the country to give their Thanks- 
giving day collections for war relief work in Europe. 

Secretary Daniels signed an order October 27 for the 
construction at the Washington navy yard of a giant biplane 
for the navy, the first aircraft to be built at any government 
establishment. The craft will have a carrying capacity of 
2,200 pounds and will make from 50 to 80 miles an hour 
for a period of seven hours without stop. 

The United States submarine F-4, which sank off Hono-: 
lulu March 25 last, causing the death of twenty-one members 
of the crew, was sent to sea in an unseaworthy condition, 
according to the report of the board detailed to investigate 
the disaster, made public October 27. 

Rear Admiral Albert Gleaves was appointed October 25 
commander of the Atlantic destroyer flotilla, Secretary Dan- 
iels having determined to place the dstroyers under higher 
ranking officers in the future. Admiral Gleaves will relieve 
Capt. W. S. Sims, who has been assigned to command the 
new superdreadnaught Nevada. The change takes place 
November 22 

Immigration officials October 25 were shorn by the Su- 
preme Court of the power of excluding aliens because in 
their opinion commercial depression at the place of destina- 
tion might cause the aliens to become public charges. 

The United States Government has been advised officially 
of the intention of China to send Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo 
to Washington as minister in place of Kai Fu Shah, who is 
being recalled. 


FOREIGN. 


The German Federal Government October 23 decided to as- 
sume control of the price and supply of victuals throughout 
Germany. Up to the present time the State provincial author- 
ities had been considered competent to handle the food situ- 
ation. 

Constantine Makovsky, Russian artist, well known in the 
United States, was killed in a street accident in Petrograd, 
Russia, recently. His “Banquet at a Russian Nobleman’s 
House” was the most popular of his works exhibited at the 
St. Louis exposition. 

Paul Hervieu, dramatic author and member of the French 
academy, died in Paris October 25 at the age of 58. He was 
the author of many successful plays, several of which were 
presented in this country. 

Prices of food in Russia have risen to large prepestions due 
mainly to the congestion of freight at several places and to 
extortionate demands on the part of the workers and to the 
failure of the municipal administrations to facilitate the 
delivery. 

Emperor Francis Joseph has declared amnesty for all polit- 
ical offenses committed in Hungary before the war, according 
to a dispatch from Budapest. The amnesty especially in- 
cludes Socialists. 

A British order in council issued October 25 declares that 
the neutral or belligerent character of a vessel is determined 
by the ownership of the vessel. This frustrates the possibility 
of fleets of ships of neutral countries being obtained by Ger- 
many and operated for her benefit under neutral flags. 

The German Government October 26 discontinued parcel 
post service to America until further notice. No official rea- 
son for the discontinuance is given. 

The Russian ministry of finance is developing a plan to 
establish Russian savings banks in the United States to re- 
ceive deposits from Russian nationals there. The first to be 
opened under the plan will be in New York and Chicago, 
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WOOD’S DURABILITY DEMONSTRATED. 


Laboratory Tests Aged Wood to Determine Its Iden- 
tity—One Sample from Glacial Period. 





MADISON, WIs., Oct. 23.—A sample of wood recently 
removed from the spire of Zion Reform Church at York, 
Pa., and sent to the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., for identification was found to be in per- 
fect condition after 125 years of service. The sample was 
identified as black locust, a species well known for hard- 
ness and durability. In the middle West black locust 
is commonly a hedge tree but in the East and South it 
grows plentifully in the forests. Its strength and dura- 
bility make it particularly desirable for railroad ties, 
fence posts, wagon hubs, insular pins and other uses 
where these properties are important. 

Another remarkable example of the durability and lon- 
gevity of wood is illustrated in the case of wooden water 
mains. Some of the first mains laid in this country were 
made of wood. One of these mains was recently uncov- 
ered in Boston and some of the wood was still sound after 
being in the ground for 150 years. Difference of opin- 
ion arising over the species of the wood, a sample was 
sent to the laboratory to be identified. An examination 
proved it to be norway pine. Many similar instances of 
great durability of wood under ground have been re- 
ported. Often this resistance to decay is not due to the 
inherent propérties of the wood but to the fact that mois- 
ture and closely packed earth have protected the material 
from the air which is necessary for the existence of de- 
cay-producing organisms. 

Samples of wood at least 500,000 years old have been 
received by the laboratory for identification. A layer 
of this wood varying from four to twelve inches thick 
was found at a depth of about fifty feet in a railroad cut 
in St. Croix County, Wisconsin. Geologists explain that 
the wood was brought down from the North by glaciers 
and later covered by earth and rock deposited by the 
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Nine months’ exports this year totaled $2,529,575,095, 
compared with $1,467,401,989 last year and $1,733,422,158 
two years ago. Imports for the nine months’ period of 1915 
were valued at $1,302,281,591 against $1,410,071,874 last 
year and $1,327,385,071 two years ago. 

The September export balance was $146,343,919, being 
nine times as much as the export balance of $16,341,722 in 
September, 1914, and only $41,693,371 short of the export 
balance for the entire fiscal year 1910. The nine months ended 
with September last show an export balance of $1,227,293,- 
504, an increase of $1,170,000,000 over that for the corre- 
sponding period of 1914 and $821,256,417 over that of 1913. 

Duty-free imports comprised 71.6 percent of the total 
imports for September, 1915, and 61 percent of those of 
September, 1914. Their increased percentage this year re- 
flects the marked growth of imports of factory materials, 
mostly on the free list. 

Gold imports during September totaled $42,042,648, exceed- 
ing by $40,008,658 the months’ exports of gold, which were 
$2,033,990. In the nine months ended with September gold 
imports aggregated $265,871,213 and gold exports $12,936,- 
680, making the net inward gold movement $252,934,533, 
compared with a net outward movement of $117,714,832 
in a like period of 1914 and a net outward gold movement of 
$27,879,671 in a like period of 1913. 





PAVING PRACTICES CONTRASTED. 


Proper and Improper Methods of Piling Wood Blocks 
Strikingly Illustrated in Chicago. 


The right way and the wrong way to handle wood 
block paving material are strikingly illustrated in the 
two pictures shown herewith that were taken by a 
staff photographer of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on 
Van Buren Street in Chicago a few days ago. The 
south side of Van Buren Street between Michigan 
Avenue and Dearborn Street was paved with wood 
block several weeks ago and part of the material 
accumulated for a continuance of the work farther 
west but for some reason the work was held up. In 
the meantime the creosoted wood blocks as shown in 
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melting of another glacier. On this basis of calculation 
the wood is fully a half million years old. Although the 
samples were much distorted, the cells flattened and brash 
from the enormous pressure of the surrounding earth, the 
laboratory was able to cut very thin sections of the 
wood. An examination of these sections under the micro- 
scope showed the wood to be spruce. 


BUYERS ARE EAGER FOR STOCK. 


JACKSONVILLE, FIA., Oct. 27.—Jacksonville is being 
visited this week by the greatest number of buyers that 
have been here at any one time in a number of years. 
Among them are some of the principals of the largest 
wholesale and retail concerns in the country. They are 
here to buy lumber, and their combined requirements as 
indicated by the schedules which have been offered in 
this market run into a huge amount. Owing to the fact 
that the southeastern mills are well supplied with orders, 
the buyers are finding themselves to be up against one of 
the most serious shortages for immediate delivery that 
they have ever known. During the last few days prict®s 
advanced $1 on dimension stock, with every indication of 
further advances. , 


SHOWS AMERICAN TRADE BALANCE. 


Figures Are Compiled by Department of Commerce 
for September and for Nine Months. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 27.—The Department of 
Commerce has compiled figures showing the American 
trade balance for September and the trade balance for 
the first nine months of the present calendar year as 


compared with similar periods last year. The report is 
as follows: 

















September, 1915, exports totaled $297,766,750 and ex- 
ceeded by $79,526,749 the total for September, 1913, and by 
$141,714,417 that for September, 1914. September imports 
this year aggregated $151,422,831, being less by $19.662,012 
than those of September, 1913, and more by $11,712,220 than 
those of September last year, 
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the pictures are piled up alongside the street. One of 
these shows the blocks piled up indiscriminately and 
subject to injury by being broken up and perhaps 
otherwise damaged. The other picture shows the 
blocks piled neatly and in a way that will prevent 
them being damaged. 


While these pictures show contrasting ways for 
handling material that is to be used for paving they 
also indicate another step in the march of progress 
that is being made in Chicago in the matter of street 
paving. The rough, unsightly, noise producing and 
nerve racking pavement that has lain in Van Buren 
Street for a number of years is being taken up and 
replaced with the ideal, noiseless, sanitary paving 
material—ecreosoted wood block. One of the pictures 
indicates a new use for the wood block developed by 
an enterprising bill poster who, realizing that ‘‘it pays 
to advertise,’’ has taken advantage of the opportunity 
to utilize the wood blocks as billboards. 





NEW ERA DAWNS IN MEXICO. 


MONTEREY, MExico, Oct. 23.—The reopening of many 
of the lumber yards in Monterey, Saltillo, San Luis 
Potosi and other interior cities and towns of Mexico is 
promised for the near future, now that the establishment 
of an era of peace by the new de facto Government of 
General Venustiana Carranza is in sight. An enormous 
amount of rebuilding is necessary in all parts of the 
country and the lumber and other material with which 
to do this work must to a large extent be obtained in the 
United States. Besides the cross ties, bridge timbers 
and other material that will be required to rehabilitate 
the railroads of Mexico a vast quantity of lumber will 
be necessary to rebuild the destroyed passenger and 
freight stations and other buildings. As an evidence that 
an optimistic feeling prevails as to the future of this 
country it may be noted that the different railroads of the 
United States which maintained commercial agencies in 
Mexico prior to the revolutionary period are sending 
their trained men down to reopen their offices. 
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“SPOTLESS TOWNS” THE AIM. 


Interests of the United States Active in 
Campaigns for Cleaner Communities. 


Paint 


‘‘Spotless towns’’ everywhere is the aim and purpose 
of the paint interests of the United States, so due warn- 
ing is now given to all ‘‘down-at-the-heel’’ towns of the 
country that they better prepare for an inevitable com- 
munity bath because the spick and span paint brush man 
is headed their way as sure as fate. 

Two seasons ago a ‘‘Clean Up and Paint Up’’ cam- 
paign was inaugurated by the paint interests, which com- 
prise the Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, National Paint, Oil & Varnish Associa- 
tion, National Varnish Association and the retail paint 
dealers. Although the initial campaign fund was not 
large, not over $10,000 being spent, so much success was 
achieved in turning dingy, dirty, crest-fallen towns into 
cleanly, thrifty and civic-proud communities that the 
campaign will be carried out on a much broader scale. 

Members of the Paint Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States held a two-day convention last week in 
Chicago at the Hotel LaSalle. The most important mat- 
ter of business was the 1916 plans for the ‘‘Clean Up 
and Paint Up’’ campaign, and the opinion was expressed 
that a fund of $25,000 would be available before ‘‘ Miss 
Spring’’ announces her coming in 1916 and is ready for 
the cleansing task to start. ° 

The ‘‘Clean Up and Paint Up’’ campaign is conducted 
by a joint committee of the three paint associations men- 
tioned, the committee being known as the national 
bureau. Its chairman is Allen W. Clark, of St. Louis, 
Mo., editor of the American Paint and Oil Dealer. Each 
association also has a separate committee, and the 1916 
committee of the Paint Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States is as follows: Howard Elting, Chi- 
eago; Herbert W. Price, Providence, R. I., and Russell 
S. Hubbard, of Philadelphia. H. R. Gibbs, of Pitts- 
burgh, was chosen the new president of the association, 














OF HANDLING WOOD BLOCKS. 















and G. B. Heckel, of Philadelphia, was reélected secre- 
tary. Earlier in the week the National Varnish Asso- 
ciation met at the same hotel and discussed the campaign. 

The main unit through which the ‘‘Clean Up and 
Paint Up’’ campaign is conducted is the country town 
newspaper and _ civic organizations. Remarkable 
sprucing-up results have already been achieved, and 
hundreds of towns have taken a ‘‘dip’’ in a tub of 
paint and feel the better for it. 

The paint manufacturers in their campaign urge 
that local campaigns be conducted by electing or ap- 
pointing: 

One man and one woman as directing heads of a gen- 
eral movement. ; 

A committee on public buildings, stores or factories. 

A committee on residences and outbuildings. 

A committee on streets and alleys. — 

A committee on parkings and planting. 

A committee on painting and repair work. 

A committee to interest the school children. 

Captains and working crews for each day of the cam- 
paign. 

Here are some of the things to be done during 
‘Clean Up and Paint Up’’ week and to be conducted 
thereafter : 

Clean up lawns, gutters, back yards and alleys. 

3urn or haul away all garbage or rubbish. ; 

Prune shade trees; plant trees on lawns and parkings. 

Fill up dangerous and unsightly holes in vacant lots. 

Repair fences, gates, porches, screens, windows, etc. 

Tear down old, worthless and unsightly signs. 

Make children’s gardens in vacant lots. 

Tear down wornout awnings and put up new ones. 

Plant flower gardens and shrubs on lawns. 

Spread disinfectants about germ breeding holes 
buildings. 

Whitewash cellars, barns, sheds, etc. 

Paint store fronts, porches, window sills, screens, etc. 

The retail lumber dealer is being found as active in 
this campaign as any other merchant because it is not 
only to his interest to do so, but his town profits im- 
mensely through the changed conditions brought about. 
Spotless towns not only mean remodeled and improved 
homes, barns and other buildings, but create an incentive 
for the erection of new structures that perhaps would 
never have been entertained had the ‘‘Clean Up and 
Paint Up’’ campaign not come along. 
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NORTHERN PINE MEN REPORT. 


September Shipments on a Par with Those of Last 
Year—Production Decreases. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 26.—With thirty-two mills 
reporting to the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, shipments of lumber for September show prac- 
tically the same total as that for September, 1914, 
when thirty-seven mills reported. There was 70,269,744 
feet shipped last month compared with 70,561,372 this 
year before, and figures for nine months show shipments 
of 547,591,422 feet this year compared with 666,278,342 
feet for the corresponding months last year. Lath ship- 
ments were 16,485,966 for September compared with 
94,995,950 last year, and 143,314,976 for the nine months 
compared with 213,749,563 last year. 

Production of the same mills for September was 91,- 
603,607 feet of lumber compared with 107,599,789 feet 
last year, and 589,585,081 feet for the nine months com- 
pared with 780,390,033 feet for the same months last 
year. Lath production was 28,994,440 for September 
compared with 26,144,550 last year, and 167,587,388 for 
nine months compared with 187,665,903 for the same 
months last year. 


LUMBERMEN ARE HOSTS. 


Builders’ Day at Exposition Celebrated by Parade in 
Which Retailers Participaté. 








San FRANCISCO, CAL., Oet. 23.—Local lumber dealers 
have been playing hosts again, as hundreds of lumber- 
men, contractors and material men from eastern and 
Coast cities have been here, during the week, attending 
the sessions of the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress and participating in the activities 


utilized for lumber and the remainder for heavier prod- 
ucts. 

The Memphis firms interested are: Russe & Burgess 
(Ine.), Gayoso Lumber Company, May Bros., E. Sond- 
heimer Company, Dudley Lumber Company, Nickey & 
Sons Company, Green River Lumber Company, Anderson- 
Tully Company and R. J. Darnell (Inc.). 

Out-of-town charter members are: Henry Piaggio, 
Gulfport, Miss.; W. T. Stewart, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Gulf & Ship Island; J. W. Summer- 
ville, Gulfport and Mobile, of Hunter, Benn & Co., and 
A. L. Staples, vice president of the Bank of Mobile. 


MAKING FIRE TESTS ON WOOD. 


Forest Products Laboratory Conducts Investigations 
in Specially Constructed Building. 





Mapison, WIs., Oct. 25.—Some preliminary tests in the 
investigation of the fire-resisting properties of treated 
wood used in modern buildings are being made by the 
Forest Products laboratory in the new fire-testing build- 
ing which was constructed recently. This building was 
first equipped with untreated maple flooring. The wall 
trimming and furniture, consisting of some chairs, tables, 
bookease and a desk, were also made of untreated wood. 
In the first test the waste paper basket was set afire but 
practically no damage resulted. In the second test a fur- 
nace was placed outside of the building and fire from it 
was blown through the window into the room. After this 
process had continued for some time the room became so 
hot that the furniture and other wood caught fire and 
were burned out. 

In preparation for the next test, carpenters are now fit- 
ting up the building with flooring and trim, treated to 
make it fire-resistant. All of the furniture to be used in 
this test will be treated wood with the exception of one 


ee 


NEW WELFARE BUILDING IS OPENED. 





Alabama Lumber Concern Offers Commodious Club 
House for Employees and the Community. 


Camp Huau, ALA., Oct. 26.—The Welfare Building of 
the Kaul Lumber Company, a commodious club house for 
the community, was opened here recently with formal 
opening exercises which lasted for two days. The camp 
site is one of the most beautiful in the South. In front 
of the new building are fine grounds for outdoor games 
such as tennis, volley ball ete. 

The -first day’s program opened with an address by 
the Hon. W. W. Lavender, of Centreville, Ala., who 
emphasized the importance of the work planned not only 
to the employees and their families but also to the 
county and State. The next day’s program consisted of 
addresses by N: C. Schlichter, international secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A., Charlotte, N. C.; L. OC. Hardie, secre- 
tary, and J. H. Duckworth, vice president of the Y. M. 
C. A., at Tuscaloosa, Ala., and W. E. Peters, secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A. at Kaulton, Ala., sawmill town of the 
Kaul Lumber Company. Sickness prevented Perey Hen- 
drix, of Camp Hugh, from presenting the keys to the 
new secretary, H. C. Nix, and Dr. W. B. Schamberger 
did so in his behalf with well chosen words. Mr. Peters 
led the singing and Mrs. Peters played the organ. Mr. 
MeNair, camp superintendent, presided at the publie 
exercises on behalf of the association. In his address 
Mr. Schlichter said this was the tenth building to be 
opened by southern lumber companies and that it was 
one of forty-five opened among the industrial workers 
of the South. 

The work is in charge of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and the following men constitute the first 
board of directors: J. D. McNair, president; W. W. 
Thomas, secretary; W. M. Parker, treasurer; Dr. W. B. 

Shamberger, H. B. Sailors, and H. E. 


Sanford. Interest has already been shown 





of American Builders’ Week. Many men 
of great prominence from Chicago and 
the middle West arrived here by special 
trains so as to take part in the proceed- 
ings. 

The pageant was the spectacular fea- 
ture of Builders’ Day at the exposition. 
It pictured the development of the build- 
ing industry in California, from the hut 
of the first forty-niner to the skyserap- 
ing monuments of San Francisco and the 
architectural wonders of the exposition. 
The parade drew crowds to the sidewalks 
along Market Street. From Market it 
went out Van Ness Avenue to the Zone 
entrance of the fair. A cavaleade of 
twenty-four horsemen surrounded an au- 
tomobile in which Mayor Rolph rode at 
the head of the procession, with Chief 
Marshal Edward J. Brandon and_ his 
aids, William George and Frank Klem. 
In the first division were the delegates 
attending the national convention of 
builders riding in automobiles. These 
were followed by architects and contrac- 
tors. 

In the division devoted to the retail 
lumber interests, which was arranged for 
by R. A. Hiscox, of the Hart-Wood Lum- 
ber Company, the J. H. Kruse Lumber 
Company had one of the most .compre- 
hensive displays. On one of these floats 
was a millwork plant in operation, while 
others carried exhibits of lumber, shin- 
gles and millwork. The E. K. Wood 
Lumber Company, also, had a woodwork- 
ing plant on wheels, besides several large 
trucks loaded with lumber of different 
grades. The Sunset Lumber Company, of Odkland, 
showed a number of truck loads of lumber. Pope & Tal- 
bot had some immense sticks of timber, approximately 
100 feet in length, in their section of the parade. 








LUMBERMEN TO START SHIP LINE. 


Southern Shippers Seek Relief from Scarcity of Ocean 
Carriers—Big Company Formed. 


MrEv nis, TENN., Oct. 26—Nine well known firms 
nga! in the exportation of southern hardwoods, to- 
gether with four other traffic experts and lumber export- 
ets 1. Mississippi and Alabama, have taken steps look- 


ing ‘© the organization of the Lumber Exporters’ Line, 
whic) will be launched here about December 1. The 
Capit. stock will be $100,000, fully subseribed, and the 


men ! king this enterprise represent an aggregate worth 
of alent $5,000,000. 


Li. ber exporters have been seriously handicapped 
durin the last fifteen months by a deplorable scarcity 
of Can freight room and by practically’ prohibitive 
Tates It is pointed out that demand from Europe for 
. n hardwoods is now about 50 percent of normal 
ee is desired that there shall be ample facilities avail- 
sg -vr handling expected post-war business without de- 
ay ail at reasonable rates. 


- . ‘* planned to hold options on a number of boats 
“td to have sailings two or three times a month from 


vee - and Gulfport to Genoa, Liverpool, and other 
i ~~ of entry. As the business increases more 
an tie be secured and ealls will be made at other 
nn. resent plans call for operating boats under 


Sixty pereent of the space on these boats will be 








NEW FIRE TESTING BUILDING AT FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY, MADISON, 
WIS. 


or two pieces. This will enable the men in charge to get 
a comparison of fire-resisting properties in the two kinds 
of wood. On account of the nature of the tests and the 
necessity of refitting the building after each, the work 
is proceeding very slowly. No reports of the results 
obtained have as yet been prepared. 


TO TAKE CASE BEFORE GRAND JURY. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 27.—In regard to the case of the 
State against W. M. Stephenson, Scrivenoter of the order 
of Hoo-Hoo, a continuance has been asked and granted, 
as has already been mentioned in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. : 

The prosecuting attorney, being busy on several press- 
ing local cases, has for the time being passed the matter 
over until he ean find time to give the Stephenson case 
proper and full consideration. 

The indications are that the prosecuting attorney con- 
siders the case of much importance to societies, and for 
this reason he will take the case to the grand jury. It 
is expected that both the parties will be ready for trial 
about the middle of November. 


INCENDIARY FIRE DESTROYS SAWMILL. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

TACOMA, WASH., Oct. 25.—Fire believed to have been 
of incendiary origin destroyed the Modern Mill Company’s 
plant and its general store at Black Lake, four miles 
from here, yesterday morning. The estimated loss is 
$40,000, which insurance partly covers. Most of the com- 
pany’s lumber stock was saved. 

A. J. Gazelle, of Gate, is president and J. W. Dent, 
of Black Lake, is vice president of the company. A, E, 
White, of Belmont, is a large stockholder, 








in the work and a large membership has 
been secured. Mr. Nix, the first secretary, 
came from the Mills Mill Y. M. ©. A., at 
Greenville, 8. C., where he served success- 
fully for three years. He is also to di- 


rect the public school work at Camp 
Hugh. Mr. Nix is a graduate of the 


Alabama State Normal School, at Jack- 
sonville. 

With other officers of the Kaul Lumber 
Company, General Superintendent B. P. 
Head has been one of the guiding spirits 
in planning to make Camp Hugh a leader 
among the logging camps of the country 
and much of the suecess of the move- 
ment is due to his personal interest and 
effort. 

The ladies of Camp Hugh not only dee- 
orated the social and assembly halls of the 
building with beautiful curtains but 
helped the work along in every possible 
way. 





PAPAIN 


NEW APPLICATION OF MILL 
BUILDING PRINCIPLES. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 23.—A new type 
of fire-resisting wood construction has 
been introduced here by J. E. Tourtel- 
lotte, architect, that is attracting consid- 
erable attention and much favorable com- 
ment from friends of wood. The type is 
being used at present in the construction 
of the new Emmanuel Hospital, at Stan- 
ton and Commercial streets, this city. 
The city has no ordinances governing this 
type and Mr. Tourtellotte describes it as follows: 

The hospital building is 41 by 100 feet on the ground and 
is three stories high. It is constructed along new lines that 
in principle are old. The well-known principle, demonstrated 
by the back log in your fireplace, which remains for days in 
its place while the fire wood is piled against it to make it 
burn and goes out when the fire wood is consumed, is applied 
throughout. je - 

In mill construction the above principle, coupled with the 
fact that the action of fire and water on large timbers, as is 
the custom in an ordinary conflagration, does not change the 
shape or materially affect the strength of the structure dur- 
ing the ordinary length of time required to quench the blaze. 

All engineers and firemen know how differently all other 
materials behave under the combined action of fire and 
water. 

The novel features of this construction are that there are 
no posts or girders used, the floor construction being solid 
slabs 6 inches thick, constructed of 2 by 6-inch materials, 
built up by setting on edge and spiking together, and the par- 
titions are constructed in the same manner out of 2 by 4-inch 
set vertically, and these partitions support the floor slabs 
and are fire protected by covering top and bottom of floor 
slabs and both sides of partitions with % inch in thickness 
with hard wall plastering. ; 

The outer walls of the building are constructed of hollow 
block covered with Flexotile stucco. 

In this city, at the current cost of lumber, the structural 
work in this building represents an outlay of Jess than one- 
half of stecl or reinforced concrete construction and under 
the combined action of fire and water is undoubtedly supe- 
rior. 

Mr. Tourtellotte says that his firm, Tourtellotte & 
Hummel, has constructed several buildings during the 
last year of a similar type of construction and in all 
cases the insurance rates have been very low, in one case 
in a nearby town of about 1,500 inhabitants taking the 
lowest rate of insurance of any building in the town. 
PPBDBB LDP DD DID I IO 


Natives of Bolivia, North Africa, are beginning to 
build real houses and eover them with roofs other than 
those made of mud and leaves. Already the manufac- 
turers of roofing substitutes for shingles are active in 
introducing their wares. 
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The last ten years have marked great advance in 
public thought on questions of economics. The sensa- 
tional and unwarranted attacks on big business 
marked the beginning of extensive magazine reading. 
It also formed a basis for a large number of new pub- 
lications. Finally this national reading and the think- 
ing that was stimulated by the demagogue has led the 
public to discriminate between his destructive pro- 
posals and more constructive effort through an under- 
standing of how closely allied are national prosperity 
and business success. é 

Publications are presenting saner analyzations of 
industry. We are coming to understand the insepara- 
ble threads of public and private interests in the inter- 
woven fabric of business. Railroads and some large 
industrial corporations have accomplished much in a 
few years through honest publicity—setting forth the 
importance of their success to that of the people. 

The interests of the lumber industry are perhaps 
more peculiarly allied with the interests of the public 
than is the case in any other industry. The interests 
of producer and consumer are less definitely separated. 
This is partially because the public owns one-third of 
the raw material in its own national forests. It is 
heavily interested because the conversion of that raw 
material into the finished product on the market has 
employed more workers than any other industry—a 
quarter of the wage earners of the country. The 
railroads, on which the prosperity of the nation leans 
heavily, have derived more tonnage from lumber than 
any other commodity except coal, collecting $200,000,- 
000 in freight from it each year. In the case of Pa- 
cific coast lumber, the railroads collect half of its 
wholesale delivered cost in freight. So the public 
ownership of trees, the heavy reliance on their con- 
version for employment of its workers and upon the 
transportation of the converted product by its rail- 
roads, its justified interest in conservation of the nat- 
ural resources, all tend to closely entwine the inter- 
ests of consumer and producer in trees and their con- 
version. 

So, when we ask whether the lumber industry needs 
radical reorganization to protect producer and con- 
sumer, we must remember that such protection is 
single and not dual, for whatever satisfies the needs 
of the industry will benefit both parties. 


Needs of the Industry. 


The needs of the industry are: First, conservation 
of the timber resources to insure continued supply; 
second, delivery of forest products in every possible 
refined form with the maxim degree of accessibility 
and convenience and at the lowest possible cost; third, 
insurance of return on investment, whether cash, labor, 
past experience or apprenticeship. 

In other words, we need conservation, efficient manu- 
facture and marketing, and reasonable return on in- 
vestment. That we have scarcely made a start in 
any of the three is too apparent to require proof. 

To comply with these needs we must have the closest 
possible utilization of the present stand of timber, 
reforestation, further refinement in manufacture and 
chemical reduction and more efficient producing and 
merchandising, and a larger return accruing to the raw 
material. 

There is no electric button to press in order to 
bring about each of these desired results. There is 
no certain man to engage or discharge in order to 
accomplish them, no single factor is responsible for 
the present condition and no single factor can effect 
a new one. I hope to demonstrate that we must have 
more of research work and more of high-pressure ini- 
tiative exerted in manufacture, salesmanship, pub- 
licity, codperation and public service. If such im- 
provements are necessary, there surely is no one but 
the manufacturer to accomplish them. 


Business Research Should Be Employed. 

No other great industry in the world is ignorant 
of the direction of increased or decreased consumption 
in each of its commodities or is unprepared to de- 
termine new channels of outlet when advancing civili- 
zation or new discoveries close the old ones. With 
the advent of the electric light, the oil industry cre- 
ated a market for its kerosene by building a selling 
organization for lamps in China. When the automo- 
bile is a social and business necessity, we find the 
makers of gasoline and oils not only keeping step 
with the advance but urging it by making their com- 
modities easily aecessible by educating the public as 
to their uses. 

There was publicity given some time ago to an al- 
cohol engine. Perhaps it was not feasible, but did 
any one ever hear of the lumber industry learning 
whether or not it was feasible as an outlet for their 
possible alcohol by-product from waste? 

Just think of a great industry with no market sur- 
vey, no knowledge of where and how far its commod- 
ity is displaced by substitutes, no statistics upon 
which to base its selling activities, no knowledge of 
the use value of alternative commodities and their 
comparative costs. 

The Forest Service of the nation has more thorough 
statistics on the subject than the industry itself, and 
yet the industry is not so organized as to capitalize 


* Address delivered before the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association, at San Francisco, October 20. 


the Forest Service figures. Take, for instance, the 
question of the use of lumber by railroads. We have 
recently defended our confidence in the return of lum- 
ber prosperity by stating that in normal times the 
railroads consume 40 percent of the lumber cut; 
therefore when the railroads return to prosperity we 
will follow. But let us see what the Forest Service 
figures indicate on this subject. Although 1913 was a 
good year for the railroads, the lumber cut was 15 per- 
cent, or 7,000,000,000 feet, less than in 1909. The 
railroads used but 9.2 percent of the soft wood cut 
instead of the arbitrary quota of 40 percent assigned 
to them, although they built 82 percent as much mile- 
age as in 1909. They also built 217,000 freight cars, 
which is more than in any year since 1899, but the 
type had so changed that only 5 percent were all 
wood, 42 percent were all steel, 27 percent steel under- 
frame with wood superstructure, and 15 percent all 
steel except for wood sheathing and floors. The last 
class alone, known as the sheathing type, used 80,000,- 
000 feet less than if it had been the old style box 
ear. One-third of the 9.2 percent total used by the 
railroads went into freight cars in this banner freight 
car year, while nearly one-half of the total percentage 
went into ties. An established use of lumber was de- 
creasing, and we lumbermen did not see it in time 
to seek new channels into which to divert our prod- 
uct. Our national association is now planning to in- 
vestigate the situation and take soundings which will 
indicate the best channels for our course. 


Do Manufacturers Know the Business Situation? 


In early days home building consumed most of the 
lumber output. In 1913 only 28 percent went into 
homes and other buildings together, and I am aware 
of no source of information that can tell you how 
much more would have been used had not advertised 
building materials been substituted for lumber. What 
do we know about the actual effect made upon our 
business by the encroachments of the substitute? Has 
any manufacturing company or any group of manu- 
facturing companies made a real study of the effect 
of steel and concrete use in buildings which were 
formerly of slow burning type of mill construction? 
Do they know why there has been a 72 percent in- 
crease in the output of steel bars in ten years? Have 
they studied out why 86,000,v00 barrels of cement 
were produced in 1914? The cement, worked into con- 
crete, would occupy a space equivalent to-half the 
lumber output of that year. I cannot contrast with 
the decrease in use of lumber, the total increase in 
use of concrete. However, figures from various rail- 
roads all indicate that concrete and steel are- coming 
into favor. The Lackawanna Railroad used half 
again as much concrete in 1913 as it averaged for 
the previous ten years. Brick sales have increased 
50 percent during the last fifteen years, patent roofing 
200 percent in ten years; metal sash and trim, steel 
lath, fiber containers, wall board and hollow tile are 
sold in increasing quantities to supplant wood. Fur- 
thermore, they are merchandized by modern, aggres- 
sive methods, well advertised and exploited, and in 
many cases actually sold for the dealer by the manu- 
facturer. The lumber yard of today is a building sup- 
ply depot, selling 30 to 50 percent of commodities 
which are substitutes for forest products. That, how- 
ever, is my estimate; there is no research department 
to confirm it or suggest the scientific basis on which 
to estimate the effect upon our business. Although 
wood block paving is recognized as the best in such 
cities as London, Berlin and New York, we learn 
from Forest Bureau statistics that only 3 percent of 
America’s paved roads and streets are paved with 
wood. Although 1913 was a year in which we should 
have sought new channels to replace the loss in rail- 
road consumption, the United States laid less wood 
blocks that year than in 1911, and the total use of wood 
in paving was less than three-tenths of 1 percent of 
the lumber production. 

The decreased railroad consumption, the encroach- 
ment of substitute building materials, and the possi- 
ble exploitation of wood block paving are but three 
subjects among a host of others, all demanding in- 
vestigation by the producer. 

Intelligent economic research would present such 
facts to him in a manner to prevent a ‘‘watchless’’ 
waiting for the return of prosperity or the arrival of 
a consumer to barter for his wares. It would teach 
him that he who sells must make the sale and not 
wait to be courted by the consumer. It would not 
of itself remedy the conditions, but it would enable 
him to scientifically push his product into commodi- 
ties and channels where it would be absorbed. 


Chemical Research Is Important. 


Two other forms of research are just as necessary. 
Chemical research must develop the uses and improve 
the manufacture of by-products such as wood pulp, 
wood flour, ethyl alcohol, tanning materials, distillates 
and producer gas. It must further develop the per- 
fection of fireproofing paints and other coverings. Its 
field of endeavor must be as broad as that of the steel 
industry, which has spent $250,000 in single experi- 
ments, and of the oil business, which has met the 
gasoline demand with an increased production of that 
commodity from a single unit of crude oil. 


Does the Lumber Industry Need Radical Reorganization? | 


[By E. B. Hazen, Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, Portland, Ore.]* 





For some time now the aggressive manufacturers of 
so-called fireproof materials have capitalized the 
‘‘Safety First’’ crusade to decry the use of wood and 
have created a public sentiment in favor of their ma. 
terials. This has been reflected in city building codes 
discriminating against lumber, oftentimes unjustly, 
Chemical research could demonstrate further methods 
of protecting forest products from fire without losing 
its other advantages of beauty, warmth and adaptabil. 
ity. It could also help to demonstrate the fallacy of 
many unfounded fears of the combustibility of up. 
treated wood under certain conditions. 


Engineering Research. 

Engineering research would codéperate with such ef. 
forts and would deal with structural problems, wooj 
block paving, wood pile, silos, home buildings and 
farm uses. Its investigations would demonstrate ty 
the lumberman and to his customers the new uses for 
lumber, the improvements on old uses and the places 
where printer’s:ink had helped to replace lumber with 
inferior substitutes. 

All three forms of research—business, chemical and 
engineering—will have to be fostered before the pro- 
ducer will even know how to benefit himself and the 
consumer. Without complete information from all 
three sources, he must go blindly about the task of 
conservation, efficient manufacture and marketing, anj 
securing a return on investment to all concerned. 


Initiative Necessary In Every Great Business, 


With complete research information at hand, the 
manufacturer would be in a position to accomplish 
things which now seem impossible because he couli 
direct that high pressure initiative necessary to every 
great business in the direction indicated by his infor. 
mation; knowing where lumber consumption is de 
creasing, he could learn why; learning the remedy, he 
could apply it vigorously and effectively, or, learning 
that there was no remedy in that particular line, he 
could exert his energy in a direction that would give 
results instead of wasting it in futile effort or indulg. 
ing in lack of effort. It is impossible to say in ad. 
vance what improvements might be accomplished by 
such properly directed work, but we can indicate at 
least a few of them. 


Waste Manufacture Must Be Eliminated. 

The present producer is a good mechanic. The im 
provements in manufacture may not be so great as in 
other lines of his work. There will surely be indicated 
a need for further manufacture and refinement at the 
producing center to meet demands of marketing ani 
of competition from other commodities. Means will 
be found to redeem the by-products in salable form 
Research will likewise indicate a need of improvei 
and uniform accounting by means of which many pres 
ent wastes in manufacture may be eliminated. As! 
say, however, he is already a good mechanic and has 
accomplished many manufacturing economies so that 
improvements in this branch can hardly be prophesied 
ahead of research and experiment. 


The Functions of the Salesman. 


But in salesmanship our weaknesses are already 
apparent. Was there ever an industry with so little 
efficiency in marketing as this one of ours? Modem 
business in all lines but ours has shown that salesmanr- 
ship is more than order-taking. It involves a thorough 
knowledge of the product to be sold and the methods 
of manufacture, a study of the markets, possibility of 
their development, the manufacture of a product to 
fit those possibilities, and replacing that product within 
easy acquisition of the consumer at the lowest possible 
price consistent with sustained reasonable profits. It 
is probable that eventually the lumber manufacturer 
must more definitely classify, and perhaps even brand, 
building materials for the benefit and protection of the 
user. He must grade to fit common and technical re 
quirements and cut to fit ultimate use according to 
plans. Salesmen must train to assist consumers with 
information, plans and instructions, to codperation 
through distributing agencies with every sort of help- 
ful personal service. They must make good the mate 
rial that fails owing to mechanical imperfections, cat 
trying more honesty of purpose to the user, as is doné 
in other lines of business. 

There is still plenty of field for the marketing of 
lumber. Suppose that each of the 6,000,000 farms of 
this country should consume each year 1,000 feet more 
lumber than it now does, an equivalent of the cut of 
Oregon and Washington in their biggest year would 
be absorbed. Suppose. that every farm upon which 
animal food is wasted should erect a wooden silo; the 
lumber consumed would require half of the largest 
year’s cut of the United States. Suppose woodel 
blocks were used as they deserve to be on the streets 
and country roads of the United States; the increased 
use of lumber would be beyond comprehension a” 
every foot would mean economy to the user. Suppose 
it were generally understood that school buildings, 
which now cost $7,000 to $8,000 per room when built 
of stone or brick or concrete, could be put up with 
sprinkler equipment in mill constructed type for about 
$2,800 per room, be more safe, and be insured for a less 
rate because considered a better risk; the increased usé 


(Continued on Page 50.) 
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VALUABLE ECONOMIC STUDY OF LOBLOLLY PINE. 


Reviewer Presents Its Botanical and Commercial Possibilities in Detail—Habitat, Rate of Growth and Uses for 
Building—Five Special Advantages for Reproduction. 


The North Carolina Geological and Economie Sur- 
vey, in ecodperation with the Forest Service, has issued 
(as its bulletin No. 24) a remarkably complete and 
valuable economic study of loblolly pine (Pinus taeda) 
which is also in effect largely a study of the commer- 
cial North Carolina pine, although the botanical and 
commercial woods are not in all respects identical, as 
is well known and as will be later referred to. 

This is a volume of 176 pages and may be secured 


. by interested persons upon application to Joseph Hyde 


Pratt, State Geologist, Chapel Hill, N. C., upon remit- 
tance of 10 cents for postage. It is a book which will 
well repay study by any interested in the holding, 
logging or manufacture of this wood. 

This bulletin was prepared by W. W. Ashe, who was 
formerly forester of the North Carolina Geological 
and Economie Survey, but who is now a forest in- 
spector of the United States Forest Service. 

The author includes a map of the southeastern 
States, showing that loblolly or North Carolina pine 
has its distribution along the coast from Albemarle 
Sound through eastern Virginia, the Carolinas, the 
southern two-thirds of Georgia, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, and extends over into the southeastern corner 
of Arkansas, through all of Louisiana except the far 
northwestern corner and through a small portion of 
southeastern Texas. In Florida it extends to a point 
about half-way from the northern boundary. The 
author estimates that of the North Carolina pine cut 
in North Carolina in 1912 about 1,250,000,000 board 
feet were of loblolly pine; there were probably also 
about 900,000,000 feet cut in eastern Virginia and 
considerable quantities, of course, in South Carolina. 
The estimated stand in North Carolina, counting ma- 
ture timber only, is about 15,000,000,000 board feet 
and under present unfavorable conditions the growth 
amounts to about 150 board feet per acre of com- 
mercial saw timber annually, so that replacement in 
Carolina is at the rate of about 800,000,000 feet 
annually, or about two-thirds of the present cut. By 
improving the reforestation condition of this species 
it is believed that the present cut of loblolly pine in 
North Carolina would be maintained indefinitely by 
the growth of this rapid growing wood. 

There is an extensive study of the conditions under 
which loblolly pine grows in the south Atlantic States 
in pure, even age stands, in stands of mixed ages and 
mixed with other woods. There is more taper in top 
logs than in butt logs and consequently the over-run 
over log scale is greater, and more taper in young 
trees than in old, slow grown trees of the same diam- 
eter, with the same effect on .over-run. 

Tn this study of loblolly pine the oldest tree recorded 
was 245 years old. It contained 4,100 board feet of 
merchantable timber by Doyle-Scribner rule, and had 
a breast-high diameter of 53 inches. A larger though 
younger tree was found to be 54 inches in diameter. 
The oldest group recorded consisted of more than 
twenty trees and had an average age of 240 years. 
The usual age, however, on good soils is about 200 
years, with a diameter of two to three feet and a 
height of 110 to 130 feet. Considerable red heart 
usually appears after the age of 150 years, even under 
favorable conditions. On dry, upland soils mature 
trees usually do not reach an age of over 100 years, 
a greater height than ninety feet or a diameter above 
twenty inches. The tree has considerable power of 
adapting itself to a wide range of conditions and, 
while it requires a considerable amount of direct sun- 
light for its best development, it will tolerate sup- 
pression until it reaches the pole stage, when, if shade 
18 removed, it will recover and take on rapid growth. 
On poor soils, however, or if the shade is continued 
for a longer period, its growth remains comparatively 
slow during the entire period of its life. 

Reproduction of this species is favored by its high 
percentage of sound seed, the hardiness of the young 
seedling and its tolerance of varying degrees of light, 
Moisture and soil. It is neglected by both cattle and 
hogs and is not hampered, therefore, by browsing or 
by its seeds and roots being eaten by hogs. Although 
the young seedlings are easily injured by fire the tree 
Tapidiy attains a condition of growth and of bark 
thickness which renders it fairly resistant to fires 
which do not reach the crowns. The tree is compara- 
tively free from fungous diseases, although injured to 
Some extent by the pine bark beetle. 


Successfully Put to Structural Use. 


The commercial study of the wood and its uses, 
whic _is a feature of this volume, is devoted almost 
entirely to the use of this species as lumber. Regard- 
we ‘<3 use as structural timber but very little is said. 
the ‘ests of strength are included and on this point 

€ following appears to be all that is said regarding 


‘its 3’ rength: 


Bhd le the wood is weaker (in proportion to its weight) in 
long to a Mage ea Mi Fagg Bas a of ey an 

white pine s relatively stronger than 
that of the shortleaf ping.” ia pula 


As to the structural use of the wood the following 
statement is made: 


It has extensivel 
‘ » ‘ y taken the place of white pine or has 
kere cmented it for structural uses, being found in ali mar- 
poe ‘tom Pittsburgh and North Tonawanda to Boston and 
ain ports in Maine. : 








The studies of mill grades, however, which are a 
feature of the book, are based entirely upon sawing 
into boards. 

Regarding the characteristics of the wood it is stated 
that ten rings to the inch may be considered fine grain 
for this species. The average kiln dried weight is 31 
pounds to the cubie foot. It, however, greatly varies 
in all of its characteristics, including weight, amount 
of rosin and number of rings to the inch. The accom- 
panying plates show that the finer grained wood is 
practically always from slow grown trees, while the 
rapid growth desirable from a forestry standpoint 
produces a weak wood. This, however, for the pur- 
poses for which the lumber is used, is not a particular 
disadvantage and the large proportion of sapwood in 
the tree is stated as a distinct advantage since it is 
esteemed for interior woodwork fully as highly as 
heartwood. Trees 100 years old have sixty to sixty- 
five rings of sapwood while trees 200 years old com- 
monly have ninety to ninety-five rings. 

Loblolly pine is being successfully used in the man- 
ufacture of various sorts of paper, although unbleached 
papers such as Kraft wrapping paper can be made to 
best advantage because of the loss of weight involved 
in the destruction or partial destruction of the rosin 
necessary to produce a bleached product. Inasmuch 
as the knotty tops can be utilized by the chemical 
pulp process it is stated that low grade timber is more 
profitably converted into Kraft paper than into lum- 
ber at present prices. The wood is being used to some 
extent for creosoted wood paving blocks, although not 
less than eight rings to the inch is required for this 
use. 

During the first two years loblolly usually reaches 
an average height of only about two feet. It then 
begins to grow rapidly in height, until the thirtieth 





CHART OF TABLE FOR GRADE 2 LOGS. 


to the fortieth year on the best sites and the fiftieth 
or even the sixtieth year on inferior sites. It then 
takes a larger crown and begins to increase in diam- 
eter more rapidly than in height. 

There is a very interesting study of mill over-run 
in various diameters as compared with the Doyle- 
Seribner rule. For a 14-inch log, 16 feet long, for 
instance, the Doyle-Scribner measure is 100 board feet. 
On the lower logs the actual product by band saw with 
1-7 inch kerf was 131 board feet and by circular saw 
with 14 inch kerf 115 board feet. On the upper logs 
the product by band saw was 135 feet, by circular 
118 feet. The book therefore includes a log rule 
derived from sawing. tests made in this study which, 
while not intended for commercial uses, is offered 
for the purpose of calculating the total amount of 
lumber which may be cut from logs of different diam- 
eters and lengths. 

There is then a study of the lumber volume of trees 
of different diameter and height and of the lumber of 
logs, each 16 feet 3 inches long, in such trees. These 
yield tables are carried out to a considerable number 
of tables applying to varying conditions. 


Graded Volume Tables Are of Interest. 


The graded volume tables, which follow, are of 
very direct interest to the lumberman. These are 
based upon five different grades of logs in addition to 
a special grade of red heart logs and the results are 
separately stated for each grade of logs. These grades 
are fully described. The grading of the lumber prod- 
uct was done according to the 1911 standard for the 
official inspection of North Carolina pine covering 
No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, No. 4 or box grade and putting 
No. 5 grade, or culls, and red heart together; also 
combining No. 1 and No. 2 bark strips in one grade. 

There are, first, tables which state percentage of the 
total product, which are obtained in each grade for 
logs of varying diameters, from 7 to 30 inches. The 
table for grade 2 logs is charted in the accompanying 
diagram, which was prepared by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN for the purpose of this review and indicates clearly 
the separation of the product of the log into these 
various grades for logs of diameters ranging from 





7 to 30 inches. It will be seen from these curves that 
the total proportion of No. 3 and better increases rap- 
idly up to 11 inches diameter and slowly from there. 
This is also true of the proportion of No. 2 and better, 
as shown by the second line from the bottom, but this 
proportion continues to increase steadily, though more 
slowly, throughout. The proportion of No. 1 lumber 
increases with considerable regularity throughout the 
entire range of diameters, although slowing up somnie- 
what at the latter end. 

Further tables are given in this book which show 
for the average log of each diameter the exact num- 
ber of board feet obtained in each grade and also 
the total value in dollars and cents of the quantity. 
Here a criticism would appear to suggest itself. The 
information is fully stated but is not stated so clearly 
as to disclose the actual facts. Not only does the 
proportion in quantity of the upper grades of lumber 
increase with increase in diameter, but the average 
value a thousand feet of the three upper grades pro- 
duced also increases because of the increasing pro- 
portion of wider boards. This is clearly shown by the 
table which has been computed by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and is here reproduced: 


Average Prices per Thousand Feet of Lumber from No. 2 
Logs of Diameter Ranging from 7 to 27 Inches. 


Log Log 
Diameter. No.1. No.2. No.3. Run. 
| eerie res. | $25.00 $18.75 $21.66 
De aser eo eine pairalaon @rareratd 28.33 25.45 19.00 22.35 
25.59 19.17 23.11 

25.42 20.00 24.00 

26.00 20.00 24.73 

26.67 0.46 25.38 

26.67 20.74 25.63 

26.94 20.94 26.33 

27.22 20.83 26.71 

27.67 20.73 27.23 

27.76 20.88 27.62 

27.83 20.98 27.78 

28.05 20.89 27.92 

28.00 20.97 28.15 

28.10 20.88 28.22 

28.09 20.93 28.28 

28.11 20.86 28.37 

28.11 20.88 28.47 

28.11 20.85 28.54 

28.12 20.89 28.59 

28.12 20.93 28.65 


In this table it will be noted that the average value 
of the No. 1 grade increases from $30 for the smallest 
log to $34.29 for the largest. This increase is slow and 
variable from 7 to 11 inches in size because there has 
not been a great effect upon the width of the resulting 
lumber, but from this point there is a steady increase 
until about 20 inches in diameter of log is reached. 
From here the increase in diameter of the log does not 
appear to have much effect upon the resultant width 
of the product and this is true also in a general way 
in the No. 2 and No. 3 grades. Because of the increas- 
ing proportion of these grades in the log, however, the 
increase in the average value of the entire product 
of the log as shown by the fourth column is progressive 
through the entire range of diameters. 

On the diagram a line of dots has been indicated just 
above each continuous line, which represents the ap- 
portionment of values between the various grades 
instead of the apportionment of volume shown by the 
continuous lines. This is, of course, partly a factor of 
the uniformly higher price (compared with average 
log run price) of the better grades, but partly a factor 
of the increasing value of these grades with increase 
in diameter of log, because of the increase in propor- 
tion of wider boards. The diagram also shows that the 
proportion of red heart and culls is not far from 1 
percent throvghout, but does not begin until logs of 11 
inches in diameter are being manufactured. 


Practicable Means of Improvement Recounted. 


The volume continues with a study of practicable 
means of improving the conditions of natural regen- 
eration of the species. It is stated that the stands of 
the future, managed for the production of saw timber, 
will as a rule be cut between forty and seventy years 
and on some of the best sites, where thinnings are 
practicable, cutting may be as early as twenty-five 
years. Tables of stumpage values of trees of different 
diameters in different costs of operation are given, 
which present some very valuable information. On 
page 133 there is a table, No. 68, which shows the 
percentage of increase in utilization and the percent- 
age of increase in the value of stumpage by decades, 
1893 to 1913. At the earlier period the diameter of 
the average tree logged was 20 inches; at the end of 
the first ten years it had fallen to 18 inches and in 
1913 was 14 inches. The volume of the average 20- 
inch tree of twenty years ago, according to present 
utilization by Doyle-Scribner scale, would be about 420 
board feet but there was actually used twenty years 
ago about 360 board feet, of this amount the common 
logs not then being utilized. Even ten years ago, of 
the 250 board feet of the 18-inch tree which would be 
utilized under present methods of manufacture only 
about 230 feet were actually manufactured at that 
time. Twenty years ago about 50 pereent of the length 
of the tree was utilized; ten years ago 54 percent, and 
at the present time about 58 percent. There is also an 
intéresting comparative study of log values, operating 
costs etc. The probable rate of increase for stumpage 
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value for the next twenty years is estimated at 2.7 
percent annually. 

The lumber production of loblolly pine in well 
stocked stands is about 300 board feet to the acre; 
on the best soils this may be increased to 500 board 
feet and on the poorest soils should not be less than 
150 feet. The costs are practically as high on half- 
stocked woodland as on that which is fully stocked. 
A considerable increase can be made with very slight 
additional cost by regulating cutting, giving better 
protection against fires and closer utilization. 

The advantages of loblolly pine for reproductive 
purposes are five: First, its rapid growth; second, it 
attains merchantable size at an early age; third, it 
seeds abundantly and at an early age and, with proper 
protection, there is no difficulty in securing thorough 
regeneration after logging on most soils; fourth, where 
logging with steam railroads there is an excellent op- 
portunity for improvement and thinnings by proper 
selection of material to be removed for fuel or by its 
utilization for cross tie manufacture. It is also often 
possible to use profitably for saw timber logs down to 
5 or 6 inches when their removal will be of benefit to 
the stand. Fifth, under favorable conditions this pine 
forms pure, even-aged forests, reducing logging cost. 

An interesting table is given, showing that a 10-inch 
tree will add an additional inch in about four years, 
increasing its value 11% percent; a fourteen-inch tree 
will take five years to increase an inch in diameter and 
this will represent an increase in its value of but 
6.9 percent. It is concluded, therefore, that trees 
should be cut when they are between 14 and 15 inches 
in diameter breast high, at which size their rate of 
increase in value approaches the current interest rate; 
in this their possible increase in unit price of product 
being neglected. 

Cost of Actual Operation. 


On page 137 the elements of cost per thousand board 
feet in an actual operation are stated as follows: 





















































































Logging, felling, bucking and swamping.............$8 3.55 
i cc. 6wig cess 50. bb 66.0 ew we eee 40 
Hauling to mill on railroad or towage .60 
Milling, drying, stacking, and grading............... 1.95 
ES PS tr te rs BS 45) 
Over'ead charges (interest, insurance, salaries, taxes 
See TERE, BOE PTORIS) ... «wc ccccccncccvesecve 3.60 
Freight differential to establish Norfolk price parity.. 2.40 
Total cost of operation per 1,000 fect...........$12.85 


Some tables then follow representing the value of 
fully stocked stands of loblolly pine at different ages 
from twenty-five to eighty years based upon operating 
expenses of $11, $13 and $15, based on an original 
investment of $5 an acre. These tables take into con- 
sideration different qualities of site and the corre- 
sponding ratios of growth increase. 

There is also an interesting study of the ordinary 
wastes of logging under present conditions. One of 
the greatest wastes is stated to be the use for cross 
ties in trams and logging roads of vigorous young 
trees-of pine and other valuable species. If the track 
is temporary, cheaper hardwoods such as black gum, 
oaks and maples should be used. Where these are not 
available ties should be cut as far as possible from tree 
tops or should be selected for the thinning of dense 
groups of pine. A tree large enough to make a cross 
tie is 8 to 12 inches in diameter and, as it takes about 
500 such trees to lay one mile of tramway, this repre- 
sents an annual increment in growth of about 2,850 
feet, board measure, which is sacrificed by taking 
young and vigorous timber for this purpose. 

Another waste is that involved in the improper se- 
lection of fuel for logging locomotives. The tendency 
of contractors or cutters is to select clear, straight 
trees because they split easily. Defective trees should 
be chosen or a selection should be made for thinning 
purposes. It requires nearly one cord of fuel to move 
1,000 feet of logs from forest to sawmill in logging 
on a tract 20,000 to 50,000 acres in size. If even half 
of this is secured from young timber it would mean a 
loss of four 8-inch trees per acre, or a loss of 160 feet, 
board measure, per acre at the next ten-year cutting. 


Some Shade Should Be Left. 


These are merely samples of the practical sugges- 
tions in this portion of the report. Under selected 
cutting the first cutting should be moderately heavy 
but enough shade must be left so that the dominant 
trees in the young stand will grow trunks which are 
comparatively free from knots. 

The usual suggestions for reduction of fire loss are 

(Concluded on Page 62.) 











Among the Mills with 
and Camera. 


IMPORTS DIRECTLY FROM CUBA. 


First Carload of Mahogany Sent Sealed to Grand 
. Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND Rapips, MicH. 
A notable carload of mahogany arrived in this city 
recently. It was the first carload of mahogany ever 
loaded in a foreign land to come through without re- 
loading from a ship. The car, which contained 10,500 
feet of mahogany and was loaded in Havana, Cuba, is 
now in the yards of the Felger 
Lumber & Timber Company. It 
was sealed in Cuba and the seal 
was not broken until it reached 
Detroit, the car taking nineteen 
days to make the trip. On the 
car was a banner telling the 
point from which it came, to 
whom it was consigned and the 
fact that it is the first car of 
lumber to come through in that 
way from a foreign country. 
The lumber was shipped by 
the Felger-Robbins Mahogany 
Lumber Company, of Havana, 
where the company has a mill 
OTIS A. FELGER, of its own and since the Euro- 
Of Grand Rapids, Mich. pean war has done the bulk of 
the mahogany business in Cuba. 
The company has already shipped 750,000 feet of lumber 
to Detroit. This one car is made up of an exceptionally 
high grade of matched lumber and is consigned to the 
John D. Raab Chair Company, of this city, and will be 
used to make table tops and chairs. 
After the H. M. Flagler line in Florida completed its 
railroad to Key West over the Keys, built practically 














CUBAN MAHOGANY 
FELGER -ROBBINS CO 


- co 





CAR OF MAHOGANY SHIPPED DIRECTLY FROM IIA- 
VANA, CUBA, TO GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


on a viaduct for scores of miles, the Flagler steamers 
completed the route to Havana by an eight-hour run. 
Immediately afterward long trains of freight cars from 
all parts of the United States and Canada began to roll 
into Cuba. The first car of the first train to arrive at 
the terminal in Havana off of the ferry from Key West 
was a big Pere Marquette box car. A general officer 
of the Flagler line, who stood at the terminal with 
E. W. Robbins, of the Felger-Robbins company, said: 
‘*Can you fill that car for return to Michigan?’’ 

“*T ean if you will give me the proper rate,’’ replied 
Mr. Robbins. . 

He was asked to name the lowest rate on which he 
could possibly do business and suggested 41 cents to 
Chicago and Grand Rapids. Through the Interstate 


Commerce Commission a rate of 43 cents was established 
and since then the lumber company has shipped thou- 
sands of feet of lumber to points in the North, furnish- 
ing excellent mahogany to the factories of Grand Rapids 
The Felger-Robbins plant in Havana is 


and Chicago. 


Pen 


located within a block of the ferry terminal, has a fine 
large boom bay on Havana Harbor and is admirably 
equipped to do a large business. Conditions in that city 
and in Cuba since the war have been such that the com. 
pany has been able to buy up practically all the available 
supply of mahogany logs. Recently the company re. 
ceived an order for 100,000 feet of this lumber, which 
has not sold for less than $160 a thousand feet for sey. 
eral years and is advancing in price. 

Mr. Robbins has been on the island for twelve years 
and is an expert on mahogany. Since September 2, 1914, 
the company’s mill has run almost continuously. Otis A, 
Felger, of Grand Rapids, is president of the Felger Lum. 
ber & Timber Company, selling agent for the Felger. 
Robbins company. 


SAID TO BE THE LARGEST SHINGLE MILL, 


New Canadian Plant Operates Twenty-four Upright 
Machines Under One Roof. 





NEW WESTMINSTER, B. C. 

On the Eburne electric line between Eburne and New 
Westminster, B. C., the new town of Shull has just come 
into being and will be accorded a post office as soon 
as a suitable building for that purpose can be completed. 
The new town is on the site of the big mill of the Shull 
Lumber & Shingle Company, which began operating for 
the first time on August 15. This plant is said to be 
the largest shingle mill, entirely under one roof, in the 
world. It contains twenty-four upright shingle machines, 
At present the company has kiln capacity limited to 
700,000 shingles a day but will, in the near future, build 
two additional kilns. 

The company is operating largely on American grades, 
clears and stars, under the Kagle brand but it also manu- 
factures XXX, and XXXXX Canadian shingles. 

John Shull, whose home is in Portland, Ore., is presi- 
dent of the company and Harry A. Shull is the secretary, 
treasurer and manager. John Shull is a well known line 
yard lumberman from Minneapolis and was formerly for 
many years with J. & W. C. Shull, of Minneapolis. 





THE WHITE River Lumber Company, Enumclaw, Wash., 
is putting in one of the latest heavy Pacific coast type of 
steel spar skidders with swinging loading boom, manu- 
factured by the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, 
of New York. This is the latest device in high line 
logging. 


HANDLES CEDAR EXTENSIVELY. 


Michigan Concentration Yard Carries Big Stocks— 
Shipping Facilities Are Exceptional. 





MENOMINEE, MIcH. 

Among the interesting features to be seen by a visitor 
to Menominee are the plant and large concentration yard 
of the Crawford Cedar Company, which is one of the 
largest cedar operators in the country. This company’s 
concentration yard at Menominee, about two-thirds of 
which is shown in the accompanying panorama, contains 
in pile approximately 125,000 poles, 18 feet and longer, 
and approximately 1,000,000 pieces of cedar posts, 7 teet 
long up to and including the 16 foot lengths, as well as 
about 125,000 cedar and hemlock ties. In the background 
of this picture is seen a view of material in the water of 
Green Bay, which will give some idea of the volume of 
cedar handled by this company. From Green Bay this 
material is taken out and distributed into respective piles 
by machinery, two traveling derricks, an elevator, scow 
hoist, in addition to the endless chain tramways located 
back of the mill. 

In addition to the large concentration yard at Menom- 
inee, the Crawford Cedar Company carries a large volume 
of stock at operating points and landings along the Chi- 
cago & NorthWestern Railway, Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, the Wisconsin & Michigan, the Soo Line, and 
South Shore railroads. 








PANORAMIC VIEW OF PART OF THE CONCENTRATION YARDS OF THE CRAWFORD CEDAR COMPANY, MENOMINEE, MICH. 
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= 5e So em, = 


MUNICIPAL REST 


Doubtless the agricultural exhibit is one of the most effective meth- 
ods of arousing interest in agricultural affairs on the part of towns- 
people and of stimulating improvement on the part of agriculturalists. 
The county fair has for many generations performed a worthy service 
in this respect and is likely to continue as in the past to be a potent 
factor in promoting agricultural improvement. But the county fair 
can not perform for the various communities of the county in which 
it is held any such service as is performed by the local community 
exhibit. The stimulus of example and of rivalry afforded by the ex- 
hibition of products raised in the community under conditions and 
by methods known to all will do more to arouse the spirit of emulation 
than will exhibits displayed by strangers in a distant county seat. 
Moreover the local exhibit will be seen by more people of the imme- 
diate locality than would see the same exhibit if it were made at the 
county fair twenty-five or thirty miles distant. Another advantage 
of the community fair is that the various exhibits, classifications and 
prizes can be so arranged as to enlarge and extend the interest es- 
pecially of the people of the community. The products of each com- 
munity always differ from those of other communities and people are 
more likely to be stimulated and aroused to emulation by the work of 
their neighbors along lines with which they are familiar than by the 
work of strangers with products of which they know little or nothing. 

The writer had the pleasure of inspecting a local agricultural ex- 
hibit recently made in the Municipal Comfort Station at South Haven, 
Mich. This station is maintained under the auspices of the Board of 
Trade of South Haven, but the city itself contributes substantially to 
its support. Originally the station was designed especially for the 
comfort and convenience of farm folks during their visits to the city, 
but it is utilized now for many other purposes, the latest use made 
of it being the community fair. 

The name given to the fair is suggestive of its character and pur- 
pose; it was called the “South Haven Community and School Fair.” 
There were three classes of exhibits and exhibitors. First, there was 
an exhibit of farm and orchard products open to all citizens of the 
community. This included oats, wheat, corn, pumpkins, squash, onions, 
cabbage, potatoes, carrots, parsnips etc., and apples, quinces, pears, 
plums, grapes, peaches etc. For each kind of vegetables there were 
several prizes—one for each variety of pears, apples, peaches etc. 

‘The Garden Club of the South Haven Schools making the best 
exhibit of vegetables and flowers was given a prize of $5, this part 
of the fair being a contest among the numerous clubs in the school, 
consisting of pupils in the agricultural department. 

The Domestic Science Department of the schools also had a section 
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in which were displayed canned fruits and vegetables, cakes, cookies, 
bread, crocheting, embroidery, dresses, waists, aprons etc., small cash 
prizes being awarded for the best and second best of each class. 

The prizes in most cases were in the form of orders for merchandise 
at the stores of the merchants of South Haven, who contributed in 
that way to promote the fair. In addition all visitors to the fair were 
given an opportunity to contribute to the prizes for the school exhibits. 

Official judges were selected to judge the exhibits and distribute 
the prizes. But in addition there were two “judging contests” open 
to the pupils of any school in or near South Haven, the purposes being 
to arouse interest in the exhibits among young people and to enable 
them to put into practice some of the theoretical knowledge they have 
acquired in their agricultural courses in the schools. 

The South Haven Tribune gave liberal space to announcements re- 
garding the fair and the people of the community showed their in- 
terest by large attendance. The fair was opened at 11 o’clock on 
Saturday and the crowds of people in town that day testified to the 
attraction the exhibits had for them. Throughout the hours when 
the fair was open a constant stream of people was pouring in and out 
of the Comfort Station and the fair was the subject of conversation 
among sidewalk and store groups all day long. The exhibits them- 
selves were excellent, many of them so good as to be a revelation 
to the novice regarding the possibilities of the locality as a fruit, veg- 
etable and cereal producing section. 

From the viewpoint of the schools the fair must have served greatly 
to increase interest in the agricultural and domestic science depart- 
ments; for the merchants it could not fail to be an excellent advertise- 
ment; for the exhibitors in the farm and orchard sections it gave con- 
siderable publicity and cause for pride in fhe showing they were en- 
abled to make; and to the merchants it must have been a profitable 
form of publicity. The whole community unquestionably was greatly 
benefited and stimulated. The success attending this exhibit doubt- 
less has been such as to assure that the Community and School Fair 
will be an annual event in South Haven. 

This fair was conceived and carried out in less than a week. Noth- 
ing was done toward it until Tuesday and. it was held on Saturday. 
The Board of Trade and the Agricultural and Domestic Science de- 

partments of the schools worked together through a committee of 
three; two members being the heads of the school departments rep- 
resented and the third a representative of the Board of Trade. In 
addition to the school exhibits and others in the open competition 
there were several special exhibits placed merely for educational pur- 
poses and not in competition. 








DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


New ORLEANS, La., recently held a civic parade which 





At A GRANGE fair held in Cottage Grove, Ore., one in- 
dividual farm display contained 150 separate exhibits of 
farm and orehard products. Among the agricultural 
exhibits were those of pupils of the industrial department 
of the local school. ‘Two brothers, 11 and 13 years of 
age, had 47 and 46 separate exhibits respectively. 

* * * 


_ THE ABERDEEN (Wash.) Chamber of Commerce is tak- 
ing steps to secure from the extension department of the 
State University a course of lectures on commerce. The 
subjects ‘embraced will be commercial law, credits and 
collections, selling and business methods and several 
phases of accounting. The Chamber had a course in 
dramatie literature last winter which was very successful. 
* e * 


Av Narcuxz, Miss., women have started preparations 
to celebrate the two-hundredth anniversity of the city. 
A meeting has been held at the local chamber of com- 
merce and an organization effected which took the name 
of the Natchez Federation of Women. The new organiza- 
tion has declared its purpose to codperate in every way 
possible with the chamber of commerce. 

* * * 


THE County Court of Polk County, Oregon, has appro- 
priated $200 to help in defraying expenses connected 
With the making of an exhibit at the coming Manufac- 
turers? and Land Products Show to be held in Portland. 
at the show November 4 has been set aside for ‘‘ Eastern 
“armers’ Day,’’? when a trainload of farmers from the 
middle Western States will be in Portland on an excur- 
Sion arranged by one of the large railroad systems to 
‘ake the farmers to the San Francisco fair. 

* * * 


_ iN OrEGON the schools conduct industrial departments 
“a€ products of which are exhibited at annual fairs held 
at each ‘School, Then the best exhibits of the local fairs 
“re exhibited at a county fair. At the fair in Mosier, 
Ore., there were 150 entries and the two capital prizes— 
‘ree trips to the two weeks’ summer school at Oregon 
Agricultural College—were won by. a boy and a girl 
‘espectively. The success thus far achieved has been very 
satisfactory in Wasco County, in which Mosier is sit- 
uated; but the superintendent of the industrial work in 
that county declares that greater accomplishments are 
‘ssured for the coming year. 





COMMUNITY EXHIBITS. 


The fair probably was the first form of exposi- 
tion; indeed it was the first means of promoting 
the exchange of commodities. Modern commer- 
cial expositions held annually by various trades 
and industries are merely adaptations of the old- 
fashioned fair to modern conditions. There is a 
psychological basis for the benefits derived from 
exhibits of this kind. Visitors become acquainted 
with products that they otherwise might never 
even see, and ultimately they become users and 
consumers of them. They see methods that are 
improvements over those with which they are 
familiar and they go back to their vocations with 
new ideas for conducting their own affairs. Also 
the acquaintance and social intercourse that result 
from visits to exhibitions are in themselves a 
prolific source of enlightenment. 

Every community should have the benefit of 
some sort of an exhibit of its own products and a 
demonstration of the methods and machinery util- 
ized in growing and manufacturing them. Ex- 
hibits of this kind are schools for grownups as well 
as for children, giving to them practical knowledge 
regarding the industries of their community. Edu- 
cation consists essentially of the interchange of 
ideas and of knowledge. Hence isolation means 
retrogression and deterioration. Social and busi- 
ness intercourse means progress and improvement. 
The industrial exhibit is the most effective means 
available for a community to raise itself from in- 
feriority or mediocrity to superiority and excel- 
lence. 

Local community exhibits have many advantages 
over the distant county or State exhibits. They 
arouse a spirit of rivalry where opportunities and 
facilities are practically equal and where the 
methods of each may be readily known to all. But 
the benefits of local exhibits should be supple- 
mented and extended by the distant county and 
State exhibitions. In a sense the larger the field 
the greater are likely to be the achievements. 
Large State exhibitions are likely to have better 
individual exhibits than are the small community 
exhibitions. Hence the larger exhibitions should 
be utilized to stimulate interest in the local shows. 
If the community exhibit is the primary school the 
county fair may be considered the high school 
and the State fair the college. Work in the com- 
munity fair should be conducted along the same 
lines as the county and State fairs and connection 
should be formed and maintained between them. 











was participated in by all the city departments and the 
public schools. The police led the parade, followed by 
the fire department. Then came the schools with an 
automobile for each school and a truck for the adminis- 
tration department. Following the schools were a hand- 
somely decorated truck and one float representing the 
public playgrounds. Then came the public baths and 
other city departments. The parade was reviewed by the 
mayor and members of the League of American Munici- 
palities. 

* * * 

IN CONNECTION with its annual Chautauqua, Beach 

City, Ohio, will have a home coming celebration. 

* * * 


THE DEPARTMENT of commerce of the Oregon State 
University has undertaken to provide a museum of the 
industrial products of the State. The university is ask- 
ing each locality to send a list of all factories, a sketch 
of the development of each and the outlook for each, 
value of plant and output as well as market and possible 
market; samples of manufactured products if possible 
or samples of materials with appropriate information; 
samples of minerals and other natural products that have 
possibilities of commercial development. The purpose of 
the museum is to acquaint commerce students and visitors 
with the State’s resources and to build up a center of 
practical commercial knowledge. 

* * * 


A MEETING has been called for October 30 to be held 
at Dallas, Tex., to organize a Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce. There are in the State 410 chambers of commerce 
with a membership of 80,000. The object of the State 
organization will be to exploit Texas products and its 
opportunities. 

* * * 

At Enstey, Ala., Rev. J. W. Fulford, rector of St. 
John’s church, has started a movement to organize a 
community development club that shall have for its ob- 
ject civic and social betterment. The first work under- 
taken will be the providing of a free hospital. In addi- 
tion a free kindergarten, a free school kitchen, a mothers’ 
club and a fathers’ civic association are contemplated. 
As a part of the movement in behalf of the hospital a 
breakfast was given at which a dozen of the city’s most 
.prominent physicians were present. At its conclusion 
they assured Rev. Fulford that he might consider the 
hospital as an assured fact. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Michigan’s Capital Is a Wideawake Town — How Abstinence Affects the Citizen and His City — Influence of tie 
Planing Mill and the Architect on Yard Trade. 


IN MICHIGAN’S CAPITAL CITY. 


Lansing, capital of the Peninsular State, has a traf- 
fic cop whose like I have not seen in the heavens 
above nor the earth beneath. This paragon of the 
genus traffic ‘‘bull,’’ who stands at the intersection 
of Washington and Michigan, ought to be captured 
by the commercial club and used in a pictorial form 
on the city’s boosting literature. He seems to be a 
combination of Grand Duke Nicholas, Charlie Chaplin, 
Liberty Enlightening the World, the Castle Walk, a 
Hindoo seer, the brotherhood of Man and Turkey in 
the Straw. At his back is the capitol building and 
he stands on his pedestal in the street crossing as 
though he might be old Man Michigan, himself. He 
is long and lanky, has a benevolent stoop in his shoul- 
ders, waves his hand like a ripple of applause and 
blows a blast on his whistle like the trump of doom. 
He gazes into the sky as though wooing a divine af- 
flation; and when it comes he makes a Chesterfield 
bow to the waiting chauffeur, opes the gates of des- 
tiny with a wide sweep of the hand, wheels around 
in a way to make one think of a Prussian regiment 
doing the goose step, stretches a lean arm in front of 
the cross-street traffic like Prospero’s wand in the path 
of Caliban and gazes like a benignant destiny at 
the passing automobiles and delivery wagons as 
though they were a stormy wind fulfilling his word. 
Such a paragon of graceful authority may be excused 
if at times he fails to see a runaway horse tearing 
by. It takes much attention to signal an on-coming 
automobile and wave back a baby carriage, so a little 
thing like a runaway might get by without being 
seen. At best a runaway horse doesn’t pay a great 
amount of attention to traffic signals and it has an 
unpleasant habit of smearing up uniforms when offi- 
cers try to make a catch. Then these are the days 
of ‘‘safety first.’’ 

It behooves Lansing to stand up and bow elegantly 
to the passing automobiles, and this is probably the 
reason for such a courtly traffic officer; for Lansing 
has the automobile to thank that she is not as other 
towns are in these lean years. She is having her 
fat years, during which she is gathering her shekels 
into barns; though she hopes that seven good years 
will not be devoured by seven thin years blasted by 
an east wind. To get away from our biblical allusion, 
which seems to be missing fire, the city has a couple 
of auto factories, the Olds and the Reo, and these in- 
stitutions bring in barrels of money. An automobile 
is sold for cash. The manufacturer gets cash when 
he sells to the jobber or to the dealer and if any- 
body carries long credit it is the retailer. If the 
factory sends out $50,000 or $100,000 worth of cars 
in a day, that is the amount of actual cash money 
that comes in. The town that makes autos is greasy 
with money, and this fact has a bearing on all kinds 
of brisiness. 


Trade Where Auto Making Dominates. 


It makes a big difference in the sale of lumber. 
Every dealer I talked to said that collections were 
good and had been good for a long time. There are 
thousands of men drawing wages every week and 
these men have the prospect of keeping on drawing 
good wages. This money is usually spent, for nobody 
saves all he makes; and a fairly large proportion is 
spent in building houses. In fact, a working man in 
Lansing who is just fairly prosperous thinks long 
thoughts about owning a home. A canvass of the 
real estate men by one of the newspapers showed 
that not a single house in the city was for rent. 
Some changes are being made all the time; people are 
moving around; but these changes are arranged long 
in advance, and there are no houses to be seen with 
‘*Por Rent’’ signs in the windows. Under these con- 
ditions it is well for one to own a house; for then he’s 
sure of having a place to stay, and if he wants to 
move away from the city there is no trouble about 
either selling or renting the house. 

The laboring class in these Michigan manufacturing 
towns is made up of skilled laborers and other men 
of intelligence. The wages paid are good and the 
standard of living is rather high. There are no dis- 
tricts with the characteristic slummy marks of a min- 
ing town, for example. I don’t know just why it is, 
but the men who handle machinery seemingly have 
their minds stimulated and their manner of life im- 
proved by their work more than do the men who dig 
coal or ore. Your skilled machinist is a respected and 
a self-respecting person. Skilled labor of any kind de- 
velops that kind of men. Mining, to be sure, is skilled 
labor in one sense, and some miners are fine charac- 
ters. But it isn’t hard to tell the difference between 
a mining town and an automobile town. 


Abstinence, Ability and the Community. 


Lansing is at present dry. Insofar as booze is a 
political question the Realm knows nothing about it. 
But so far as it makes for or against clean living and 
savings bank accounts and attractive cottages with 
lawns and flowers and clean babies as their ornaments, 
the Realm does pretend to know something about it. 

I suppose saloons are an effect as well as a cause 








of bad dispositions, and the men whose range of 
pleasure is so slight that they are miserable on their 
holiday if they can’t get drunk ought to be pitied. A 
man has to be very sure of his grounds before he takes 
a holier-than-thou position and tells another in what 
respect the latter is off. But when the effect of booze 
is so plain in the appearance of the town and of the 
people on the sidewalk that the stranger can tell in 
two minutes whether or not a town is dry it would 
seem that a man who took his citizenship seriously 
ought to do something about it. If a man who got 
drunk hurt nobody but himself he might have some 
grounds on which to demand that he be let alone to 
kill himself in his own way. They wouldn’t be very 
good grounds, but they would be something. But he 
hurts his town, makes it a less desirable place to live, 
cuts down his own capacity for doing useful work, 
robs his wife of the sense of security that she ought 
to have and his children of the standing in the com- 
munity that would otherwise be theirs, sometimes robs 
them of education and in bad cases of necessary food 
and clothing, and finally may become a charge on the 
community. These are extreme cases, to be sure. But 
no drinking man can be sure his won’t be an extreme 
case. 

Some retail lumbermen drink a little, and many 
of these men are capable business executives. But I 
have yet to find a man who wants his yard men or 
office assistants to drink. Most of us would like to 
reform the other fellow. We’d like to have him made 
good by law, though we don’t want our own priv- 
ileges cut down. But I seem to be getting in deeper 

















“The trade got educated to special stuff.” 


than I intended. All I started to say was that a dry 
town seems to have more comfortable houses in which 
working men live, and the crowds going home in the 
evening from the shops seem to be made up of finer 
and more intelligent looking men. 


IMPRESSIONS OF A PLANING MILL TOWN. 


Lansing is the capital of the State and has a fairly 
large official population, headed by his excellency, the 
governor. Governer Ferris is a Democrat both politic- 
ally and socially. I had it on the word of a reliable 
person that the governor strolls down to a restaurant 
in the morning, sits on a high stool at the counter 
and orders ham and eggs. Beside the First Citizen 
may be sitting a coal heaver, a millionaire or even 
a Republican; it’s all the same to him. At noon he 
returns and spends as much as a quarter for lunch. 
I didn’t have the privilege of seeing this little cere- 
mony, but I’m told that the governor’s tastes are 
simple and that he likes the food and the free and 
easy atmosphere of the place. Hence he dines in this 
way. It’s part of his simple and natural manner. I 
don’t know anything about politics, but I’m told that 
while Michigan is a strong Republican State Mr. 
Ferris is serving his second term with prospects of 
causing the Republican cohorts some anxiety in the 
next campaign. 

Lansing is a planing mill town. By that I mean 
that the strong yards have each its own mill and the 
mill is fully equipped for any kind of work. These 
plants are designed to supply the yard customers with 
the odd stuff required in the building of their houses, 
and the managers don’t make great efforts to get out- 
side business. An exception must be made of the 
Rikerd Lumber Company, of which H. W. Rikerd is 
vice president and manager, for its mill does-work 
for churches and schools and other public buildings 
throughout the State. Mr. Rikerd told me that if it 
were necessary he could keep his mill busy on local 
work, and this speaks well of the volume of local 
business, for the mill hires about forty men. There 


is no independent mill in the city and there is a large 
amount of special work to be gotten out. 

A planing mill is both a cause and an effect of a 
slant in the public building thirst. In this regard it 
is something like a saloon—although I don’t want to 
make any nasty comparisons. Some people who have 
never tried it out think that a planing mill is some- 
thing like a suit of clothes that may be worn or not, 
just as it pleases the owner. Such does not prove to 
be the case. Did you ever notice that in wet territory 
every hotel has a bar? If the hotel keeper can’t make 
his conscience live in the same house with a bar he 
goes out of the hotel business entirely, or else he 
moves to dry territory. He doesn’t try keeping a dry 
house in a wet county. Maybe a lonely hotel-keeping 
Rechabite of the stuff that martyrs are made of does 
do it, but he is the exception. Without actually know- 
ing about it I’d guess that no great majority of men 
stopping at hotels patronize the bar; but experience 
goes to show that without it the hotel with wet com- 
petitors is not a commercial success. 


Is the Small Mill a Money Maker? 


A lumber yard with planing mill competitors has to 
have some machines if it hopes to get on. This is the 
statement made to me substantially by a dozen Michi- 
gan retailers. The community may have begun with- 
out planing machinery, and while this condition re- 
mained the retailers got along all right. The carpen- 
ters had a personal acquaintance with jack planes 
and the customers were content to use windows and 
doors of stock patterns and to select the interior trim 
from that carried regularly by the dealers. Presently 
some dealer put in some machines and advertised spe- 
cially milled lumber at no additional cost, and then 
the beans were spilled; he gained trade for a time, 
for everybody is attracted by the offer of something 
different and distinctive, and then all the other re- 
tailers had to follow his lead. Within a short time 
the trade got educated to special stuff and couldn’t 
do without it. Then the state of affairs has been 
brought about in which the retailers can’t close their 
mills. Their customers won’t permit it. 

This would be all right except for one little fact: 
Most men seem to make but little profit on their mills. 
I meet men who deny this. They say they know costs 
exactly and estimate so as to make a profit on every 
job. I’m in no position to dispute this, and I hope 
it’s true; but many retailers who operate mills on the 
side say they can’t make anything on their machines 
directly. They do make something indirectly, for the 
machines bring in business. 

There is a big investment in machinery, housing, 
power and labor, and when a man invests in these 
things it is usually in the expectation of a direct 
profit. The answer lies in several things such as com- 
petition and haziness about actual costs and lack of a 
steady trade. When a dealer is figuring for a bill that 
he knows he must fight for he is likely to cut the mill- 
work closely. Maybe he is just guessing at what the 
stuff will cost in labor and material and investment in 
tools, and maybe he knows these things but does not 
take account of the fact that his men are not busy at 
money making work all the time. If a man is paid 
$3 for a day of ‘ten hours it is easy to say that if 
he works an hour on a job the labor in that job costs 
30 cents. But if the man can put in only five hours of 
the day in doing work that pays and spends the rest 
of the time clearing up rubbish, overhauling and sharp- 
ening machines or loafing, then half of his day, ecarry- 
ing half of his wages, brings in no return. 


Getting a Return From the Small Mill. 


I have no idea that this stuff will do any good to 
the men already in the game. According to their 
own story they can’t get out, and I’m not at all sure 
they want to get out. They like to handle machinery 
and they like to please their customers. They take 
pride in the quality of work they turn out, and it is 
right that they should. Some of it is fine, and it gives 
plausibility to the statement made in a good many 
places that customers want this mill work and are not 
satisfied with the grade of stuff put out by the big 
mills. The problem facing these men is not how to 
get rid of the-machines, but how to get a fair return 
on investment. They need to have a cost-finding sys- 
tem that will tell them something. They ought to 
know how much labor to charge to a given piece of 
work in order to account for the labor actually put 
into it and also for a fair share of the time wasted 
or spent by the men in unremunerative work. Then 
they ought to arrange some method to keep the men 
busy all the time. This has been done in different 
ways, such as making cedar skirt boxes or cabinets 
for a city store or a company that will take the entire 
output. I know one yard that builds little portable 
hog houses for the local farmer trade. There is an- 
other that makes cypress watering tanks. Whatever 
it is, it ought to be flexible enough so that the men 
ean begin working on this staple at any time and 
without resetting a lot of machines. 

The real reason for setting down these things about 
the planing mill is that those men who have gotten 
along without machines: so far may know what to 
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expect before they wade into the new game. I think 
it is probable that the planing mill will be extended 
over those parts of the West where as yet it has not 
gone. People have a good deal of money in these 
days and most of them have very definite ideas about 
the features they want in their homes. It is cheaper 
to make these things with machinery than by hand, 
so efficiency requires that machines be used. Some 
men say the right way for this to be done is by en- 
couraging an independent mill or by founding a co- 
operative mill in which all the lumber retailers should 
have stock. But there is this to be remembered: 
Once the start is made there is small chance of get- 

















“There is no turning back.” 


ting the trade educated back to doing without spe- 
cially made stuff. After the beginning is passed there 
is no turning back. 


FEATURES OF MICHIGAN YARD TRADE. 


I found Hiram W. Rikerd, of the Rikerd Lumber 
Company, sitting in an office that was paneled in 
waxed oak. The office building is a pressed brick 
structure, located on the corner of a huge yard that 
was filled with a huge stock. I spoke of this to Mr. 
Rikerd. 

‘‘We have to carry a big stock,’’ he said. ‘‘We 
have from $75,000 to $100,000 worth of stock in the 
yard all the time, and that seems like too much. But 
the facts of the case go dead against the theory. We 
have found that with careful choosing we need this 
much stuff to do business with. We can’t cut it down 
below that, and we think we ought to know what it 
takes to handle our own trade.’’ 

The necessity for these big stocks, added to the 
necessity for the planing mill, may explain the differ- 
ence between retailing in the eastern part of the coun- 
try and in the middle western part. When I tell deal- 
ers in small western towns where there is a lumber- 
yard on every other corner that some of the eastern 
cities of 50,000 population have half a dozen or fewer 
yards, they think that retailing there must be the 
veriest snap. They think it would be fun to jump into 
such a town and by virtue of their experience and the 
toughness of business fiber that has come with red hot 
competition to put the rest of the men out of business. 
If they tried it they would find something different 
again. There are fewer yards in these cities because 
there has to be a much heavier investment. In those 
parts of the country where people don’t ask for spe- 
cial mill work, where a few patterns carried in stock 
will satisfy the most exacting customer and where there 
1s not a demand for a widely varied stock, it is a rather 
easy thing to start a lumber yard. A quarter of a block 
rented for a yard, a little office and an account book or 
two, a yard manager with a capacity and a disposition 
for shoving boards and a slight stand-in with a whole- 
saler make the starting of a yard easy. 


Western and Eastern Customs Contrasted. 


_Under such conditions retail yards spring up over 
night like mushrooms, and if they don’t prove success- 
ful it isn’t hard to move them. Over here it is differ- 
ent. With the heavy investment in a mill and ma- 
chinery added to the heavy investment in stock, a man 
1S going to be careful and stop, look and listen before 
trying to cross. So the western man who sees an 
eastern city with fewer yards than a western village 
should not be deceived into thinking things that are 
not true. The big yards will have to have a corre- 
Spondingly big trade, and if everything is taken into 
consideration the big yard, because of the volume of 
its trade, will be able quite likely to offer service at a 
less margin of profit. 

This does not mean that the big eastern yard can 
Operate on a smaller percent than can the small west- 
ern yard. Far from it. But the western yard does not 
offer the same service. I have been told by practical 
dealers that they have an overhead expense of 20 per- 
cent or more, when without the planing mill they could 
do business for 12 percent. Some dealers have been 


°perating, I am told, with an overhead of 30 percent 
a more; but this is unusual and is due to the fact that 
Curing the last year business has fallen off sharply and 
ov ee has remained practically the same. 

b his suggests one danger these folk are likely to 
ump into—the mail order house. 


These dealers say 


they are not afraid of this competition; that their 
customers want the good stuff and are willing to pay 
for it. But I’ll venture a guess that a perceptible per- 
centage of their customers would be glad to buy more 
cheaply and would be willing to take a chance on the 
stuff’s being good. They are the men to fall for mail 
order lumber by the thousand, or for its variation, the 
guaranteed or ready-cut house. A heavy overhead does 
not put a man in good trim for a sudden foot race 
with a catalog. 


Delivering and Planing Mill Lore. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some time ago published 
a write-up of the truck owned by the Hall Lumber 
Company, of Lansing. Herbert A. Hall, president of 
the company, tells me he is fully satisfied that the 
truck is the right solution of his delivery problem. The 
first was put in as an experiment, and now that it has 
proved successful the company is going to buy another. 
‘Lansing is a fairly good sized city and it is spread out 
over much territory. The Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege is located in East Lansing. This is a separate cor- 
poration, but a little city has grown up around the col- 
lege to minister to the needs of the young farmers and 
consequently there is a good market for lumber. East 
Lansing is something like three miles from the’ Hall 
yard and the truck makes six trips a day, while in the 
same time a team would make two. The yard does a 
little delivering into the country. One concern is put- 
ting up eight sets of buildings on a big farm a little 
way out and the yard has agreed to deliver the ma- 
terial. Another concern is planning to do more build- 
ing like this. And for that matter there are deliveries 
within the city limits too long for wagon hauls. 

Because I had planing mills in mind I asked Mr. 
Hall about his. 

‘*T consider a planing mill a real need,’’ he said, 
‘although at one time we got along without machines. 
The company was incorporated in 1894, but in 1900 we 
moved to this location. We began selling without 
building a mill and I found we could get along fairly 
well. We could sell $75,000 worth of lumber in a year 
now without machines, but that would mean passing up 
a lot of desirable business. Some of my friends would 
buy their lumber of me and get their mill work else- 
where, but no man likes to divide his orders that way. 
So we began putting in machines and adding to them 
until now we have a rather respectable mill.’’ 


Impressions of a Live Town. 


It is a rather common experience for people not to 
know the things that are close at hand. A Boston man 
told me once that he had never been out to Bunker 
Hill. C. H. McLean, a Lansing attorney and an old 
friend of mine, took me around Lansing and confessed 
that several of the places we visited were new to him. 
He told of a man from a distant town who had had an 
accident and was hobbling around on crutches and who 
climbed painfully to the top of the State capitol! 1 
suppose not one citizen of Lansing out of 500 has 
ever made that climb. 

The city has a good many things well worth seeing. 
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Let Us B 
Thankful ! 


Sure, more so this year perhaps 
than ever before, but particu- 
larly will those families be thank- 
ful who are partaking of their 
first Thanksgiving dinner in 
their own home — for rent day 
is a thing of the past. 

If you’re missing this extra 
blessing this year don’t blame 
us, but come right down tomor- 
row and let us help you plana 
home within your means. 


We've helped others and can help you. 
— Everything in the Building Line — 


(Name and Address) 











Sample Ad from Quarterly Series Furnished 
Free to AMERICAN LUMRBERMAN Subscribers. 
Electrotype Plates of the Complete Ads, of the 
Illustrations: only or just the Proofs are 
Furnished; Cost only being charged for the 
cuts. 











There is the Reo plant with its 3,500 men, its gas fur- 
naces and drop hammers and forging machines and 
forests of flying belts and its steady, grinding roar of 
machinery. There is the school for the blind with its 
football team. Maybe you think I’m telling a big one 
this time, but I had it from good authority that the 
school actually has a football team and plays match 
games. The backfield men who carry the ball can see 
a little, but some of the line men are totally blind and 
have to rely on instinct or hearing, or maybe sniell—I 
don’t know. There is the industrial school with its 
700 or 800 little fellows who have gone wrong and 
who are being taught industry and reliability in a 

















“Have to rely on instinct.” 


juvenile prison with no walls or cells. There is Moores 
Park, a fine piece of ground given to the city by J. 
Henry Moores, who, by the way, has had an interesting 
career. He lost his fortune in real estate, took bank- 
ruptey, went south and made another fortune in pine, 
came back to Lansing and paid every cent he had 
owed and added a large percent of interest. Needless 
to say he is a highly honored and respected citizen. 
Then there is the agricultural college. 

This school of farmers was just opening when I was 
in the city and the place was full of strapping big 
students with their pants rolled above high water 
mark, their caps shoved down to their ears in the 
accepted mode and near-leather suit cases in their 
hands. The student hasheries had mobilized these 
amateur kitchen mechanics and were dealing out the 
grub that, in spite of jests shattered against it, is 

retty good stuff. A college.is a heartening place in 
the fall when the boys begin gathering in. Old 
cronies fall upon each other with noise and rough 
house, the campus swarms with young life, and there is 
an atmosphere of vigor and of beginning work. Add 
to this the reds and golds of turning leaves and the 
tingle of autumn air that is prophetic of football and 
the odor of the lusty hamburger that drifts out of the 
lunch wagon, and the old grad will dry a watery eye 
and think of his advancing age and wish to hek he 
could be back once more for a night of barber shop 
harmony or an afternoon with the old fellows who now 
are scattered from Sitka to Patagonia. 


Architects’ Influence on Stock. 


The manager of the Longstreet Lumber Company 
told me about the hold that Friend Architect has on 
the building of the city. In fact, the architect 
flourishes most robustly in a soil fertile with planing 
mill shavings. 

‘We don’t carry a bit of stock molding or base,’’ 
this manager told me, ‘‘for it isn’t any use. All houses 
are specified special. Even the cottages costing $1,500 
to $2,000 go through the hands of an architect more 
often than not. An architect likes to make an im- 
pression af being on the job and of doing something 
extraordinarily good for his clients. He can’t be 
blamed, either. We have gotten in the habit of sup- 
plying anything for our customers that is specified and 
of doing it without question. Most architects con- 
sider themselves artists, and when they have a free 
hand they would be less than human if they didn’t 
take advantage of the situation to design houses that 
to their notion look as good as possible. If a 16-sided 
window set in the roof appeals to them as a novelty 
that can be gotten by with they specify it, and we 
make it. Our mill employs from thirty-five to forty 
men all the time and all the output is disposed of 
locally, though we do milling work for a couple of 
small yards. 

‘¢ Bill stuff is divided between yellow pine and hem- 
lock, though the latter amounts to 75 percent of the 
whole. The pine is cheaper just now, but we don’t 
care to push something that is likely to go up in 
price.’’ 

This seems to be the opinion as regards hemlock and 
pine that is commonly held in these parts. Hemlock 
has long been popular, though of late years the yel- 
low pine because of low price has been coming in. 
But the price of the southern wood has been strength- 
ening, and about everybody has been thinking for 
some time that it must strengthen further. Mr. Rikerd 
mentioned the fact that it was becoming hard to get 
complete shipments of the southern wood. For this 
reason hemlock is likely to remain a staple framing 
lumber here for some time. 
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COMPLAINANTS MUST HAVE PATIENCE. 


Red Tape of Trade Commission Compels Appellant to 
Wait Years for Verdict. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 27.—Persons who file com- 
plaiuts with the Federal Trade Commission alleging un- 
fair methods on the part of their competitors and asking 
the commission to put a stop to them as it is authorized 
to do under the law must possess themselves of a vast 
amount of patience if they would see their complaints 
go through the process mapped out for such cases by the 
commission, to their final conclusion. It is possible 
under the commission’s plan to get a decisive verdict 
in the course of three or four years, provided nothing 
intervenes to delay the machine1y. If the person com- 
plaining has enough patience to await this final edict, 
meanwhile watching his competitor continue the same 
methods which he has Gomplained of, he can be almost 
sure of getting a verdict that will stand the test in the 
highest courts, although he himself may be ruined in 
the meantime. 

The commission has prepared a chart, which was 
adopted last June, and every complaint filed with it must 
tollow the course marked out on this chart. This chart 
divides the commission into three branches, the admin- 
istrative, the economic and the legal. The last two are 
wedded by a joint board, which apparently does most 
of the work for each. 

A Case in Point. 


The following is an outline of what actually hap- 
pened to one complaint, and serves as an example to 
show what will happen to all complaints that are pressed 
to final conclusion: 

The complaint was lodged with the commission early in 
May, 1915. The complainant made a full statement of the 
alleged unfair methods of his competitor, declared that they 
were vitally affecting his business, and pointed out that his 
case fell under section 5 of the act creating the commission. 

The first step was simple. The complaint was sent to the 
file room to be jacketed. It then came back to the secretary 
and was indexed. Perceiving that it had to do with an 
economic question the documents were sent to the economic 
division. Arrived there, they were docketed again, and 
again card indexed, being now in the hands of tue division 
ot economic intormation, which according to the map above 
mentioned is suppused “to make investigations witu respect 
to specific corporations, industries or economic questions 
pursuant to directions of the President or Congress (sec. 6, 
par. d) applications of tne attoruey general (sec. 6, par. c, 
e) or reterences of the courts (sec. 7) or on motion of the 
commission (sec. 6, par. a) including foreign trade conditions 
(sec. 6, par. bh), and to prepare reports tuereon (sec. 6, par. 
f, bh). At present sucn iuvestigatlons would inciude, tor 
example, Ltertitizer, petroleum, beet sugar, lumber and resale 
prices. ‘Lo examine and report on questions arising under 
secuion 5 of the commission act, and sections 2, 4, 7 and 8 of 
the Clayton act, where the exercise of the quasi-judicial 
power OL tue Couumission is involved.” 

Alter investigations hud been made by employees of this 
division, Worbiug 1n the field and elsewhere, reports began to 
come back to the assistant chief economist. ‘nis official re- 
viewed tuese reports and wrote a report which was, in turn, 
reviewed by the culef economist, who sent it to the economic 
board of review, an institution tributary to him as well as 
to tue joint board of review, and connected with the law 
board of review which is directly tributary to tne legal divi- 
slon,. 

‘ne economic board of review reviewed the chief econ- 
omists review of tue review of the reports made by the 
experts of the division of investigation and discovered that 
serious legal questions were involved. The report was 
tuerefore transmitted to the legal division, referred to the 
chief examiuer wuo reviewed the facts and was tnen reterred 
back to the chief counsel wno in the course of time sent the 
report to the beard of review for the law divison. This 
board considered tue report and wrote a report about it. 
This report, together with the documentary accumulations 
of the last few weeks was sent to the joint board of review. 

The Fun Only Just Beginning. 


This report is today in the joint board of review. Accord- 
ing to a man who has followed this case minutely, step by 
step, review by review, report by report, month by month, 
the prospects are that sometime during October the joint 
board of review will make a final review of the report which 
it will refer to the commission proper. But this does not 
mean that the end is in sight. As a matter of fact, the fun 
is only just beginning. 

having received ail the papers in the case, at a date 
nearly six months after the filing of the original complaint, 
the commissioners themselves will proceed to begin to decide 
whether or not the complaint shall issue—whether, that is 
to say, they will cite the party to show cause why an order 
should not be entered against him ordering him to desist 
from the alleged unlawful practices. It is not yet known 
how long it will take the commission to issue such an order, 
for it has not yet issued any order of this kind. At any 
rate, after the order has been issued and served upon the 
defendants by the docket division, forty days may elapse 
before an answer must be given. In all probability the 
answer will have to go through the whole process described 
above, being finally referred to an examiner of the commis- 
sion for the purpose of taking testimony. The testimony 
having been taken, the case will be set down for argument 
before the commission. 

This will be the signal for the commission to take the case 
“under advisement.” The full powers of the “economic and 
the legal divisions” will be invoked, and the case will be 
reviewed again and again by the officials of these boards. It 
is calculated that about November, 1917, the decision will be 
entered. But this does not end the matter—far from it. In 
case neither the defendant nor the plaintiff is satisfied, one 
or both of them may appeal to the circuit court of appeals, 
which, according to the law, must give these cases prefer- 
ence. In the circuit court the case will be docketed, set for 
a hearing, and taken under advisement, and in six or ten 


months a judgment will be handed down. Appeal from this 
decision may be taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which may or may not decide to review it. The vari- 
ous processes before the Supreme Court of course consumes 
time. ‘About 1919,” said a gentleman in a position to know 
and speak with certainty about the course of a case through 
the Federal Trade Commission and the several possible sub- 
sequent procedures, “the case will probably be decided once 
and for all. By that time either the defendant or the 
plaintiff, or both may be dead, and in case they are still 
alive and doing business, they will probably have reached 
an amicable agreement—unless of course the bad man shall 
by this time have run the good man out of business.” 

The course of a case through the Interstate Commerce 
Commission occupies about half the time taken by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. Critics of the matter declare that 
one obvious trouble with the trade commission is, to express 
it bluntly, “that they don’t seem to know what the law is 


about.” 
Another Way Out. 


There is another way out for the complainant, how- 
ever, which was pointed out by Chairman Davies, of the 
commission, at the hearing at San Diego last month. 

Chairman Davies in opening the hearing said that 
Congress appeared to think that next to monopoly, out 
and out, the greatest evil in business was that of unfair 
methods, such as for instance local price cutting in the 
oil industry. Speaking of the power of the commission 
he said that the commission aimed to bring about accom- 
modation rather than punishment. Continuing he said: 

We do not aim to punish. What we aim to do is to stop 
and prevent. What we aim to do is to build. We do not 
aim to destroy, except as we destroy unfair methods of 
competition. 

We have called men in who have been complained against 
and we have found, perhaps, that the complaint was unjustly 
lodged. In that event we have not issued a complaint and 
announced to the world that this man was a violator of the 
law before giving him a chance to be heard. We have talked 
the matter over with the complainant and the person com- 
plained against and if we found that the complaint was not 
made in good faith and if we found that it was not of a sub- 
stantial character, there was no harm done unjustly by sim- 
ply the filing of a complaint, which is a thing that might 
occur. 

On the other hand, if we found that the complaint was 
just and a fair disclosure of all the facts showed that it was 
just, then we have asked the person complained against what 
he proposed to do. It has happened that he would say that 
he would stop it. In that situation there was no necessity 
for formal proceedings ; there was a quicker and more speedy 
relief given to the parties. The law’s delays were avoided 
and we got substantial justice in equity. 

That shows the spirit and the temper of the commission. 
That is one of its large functions. Its other functions, of 
course, are enumerated by law, and I shall not go into them. 


CORPORATION WILL HANDLE EXPORTS. 


Semi-Official Exporting Company Formed—To Export 
for U. S. Shippers That Apply. 











WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 27.—Diplomatic negotiations 
having failed to bring about any amelioration of trade 
conditions between the United States and the European 
nonbelligerents against whom the entente Allies have 
placed a virtual embargo, a new scheme has been devised, 
involving the formation of an American trust company, 
similar in organization to the Netherlands Overseas 
Trust, to handle the exports of all American firms which 
apply to it. This company will be semiofficial in char- 
acter and will receive assistance from the Department of 
Commerce and the Treasury Department. The announce- 
ment of the formation of this company was made by 
Secretary Redfield. 

The Government is to exercise supervision over the 
export business conducted by the American Overseas 
Trust corporation; to guarantee, ‘so far as it is prac- 
ticable to do so, that none of the goods shipped under 
agreement with the company shall reach the belliger- 
ents. 

The treasury officials in the customs service and the 
commercial agents of the Department of Commerce in 
Europe have been instructed to codperate with the new 
company to assure complete neutrality of all transac- 
tions handled by it. 

In outlining the plan Secretary Redfield said: 

The object of the scheme is to secure the movement of 
neutral commerce under such authoritative auspices as to 
assure that it will not be interrupted. That part of the 
plan to be undertaken by the Department of Commerce: 
under the arrangements discussed previously, would be the 
ascertaining by commercial attaches, commercial agents and 
other officers that the operations of the plan were strictly 
impartial and neutral. The new company would be open to 
assist all truly neutral American commerce to all countries 
with which it is to operate. The machinery would not be 
officially a part of the Government, and it would not be a 
money-making scheme. It is the voluntary action of men 
prominent in business in various cities of the country, seek- 
ing to secure relief for American commerce by having neutral 
trade conducted under the auspices of an organized, re- 
sponsible concern. 


A conference between Government officials and those 
bankers and exporters who are interested in the forma- 
tion of the new exporting company has been held at 
which arrangements for semiofficial recognition by the 
United States Government were made. 

A representative of the company will go to Europe 
soon to complete negotiations with belligerent Govern- 





es 


ments and will carry credentials showing that the scheme 
has the approval of the United States Government 

The statement concerning the company issued hy its 
counsel is in part as follows: 

The underlying purpose of this corporation is to get yoods 
into the neutral countries for neutral consumption, and, in 
order to assure this, subsidiary companies are being organ. 
ized in the neutral countries to act as consignees and dis. 
tributers for the American Overseas Corporation. No goods 
will be handled by the American Overseas Corporation except 
where assurances are given upon which its representatives 
can rely that they will be confined to neutral countries, and 
to this end the American Overseas Corporation has sought 
the coéperation of the departments of the United States 
Government. 

The conference was preliminary to the beginning of cper- 
ations by the corporation, and the representatives of the 
departments present gave assurances that they would coip- 
erate in both the United States and neutral countries in the 
effort to make certain that the trade handled through the 
American Overseas Corporation would be entirely a neutral 
trade, destined to neutral countries, for consumption in 
neutral countries. 

Its services will be open to all bona fide shippers, small or 
large, in the United States. It is not organized for profit, 
and beyond its expenses no charges will be exacted. It is 
hoped to prevent detentions of shipments, reduce the cost of 
insurance and help to establish credits which are now in 
abeyance. 


TELLS OF CHINESE MARKET. 


Government Agent Reports as to Woods Wanted and 
Procedure Necessary to Obtain Orders. 








WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 26.—In an exhaustive report 
on the markets for American lumber in China and 
indo-China, Franklin H. Smith, commercial agent of 
the Department of Commerce, while pointing out the 
numerous obstacles to the development of the trade, 
takes an optimistic view of prospects. The report deals 
primarily with the market conditions in China. Par- 
ticular attention is given to the demand for railroad 
ties, boxes and barrels and wood for business or do- 
mestic structures in China. Practical suggestions are 
offered with respect to the proper procedure for in- 
creasing the sale in China of American woods. The 
market for American lumber in Indo-China is limited. 

In his introduction Mr. Smith says: 


It is not altogether today’s business that needs to be 
considered in connection with China. It is the business 
of the future—and not a far off, but rather immediate 
future—that is worthy of the most serious consideration. 
China’s railroad mileage is not great today; an ambitious 
but not impracticable scheme of communications has 
been mapped out which, it is thought, must certainly 
materialize. Accompanying the building of railroads— 
the first steps of a higher civilization—must come a more 
widespread and ever increasing demand for lumber. It 
is this phase of the situation that should be borne in 
mind. 

In support of the view that with the extension of the 
railroads in China must come an immense demand for 
lumber an analysis of figures showing the imports of 
softwoods into China proper reveals that out of 161,- 
000,000 feet brought into the country in 1913 152,000,000 
feet went to six ports to be consumed within a re- 
stricted local area; only a small percent of the total 
was reshipped so as to reach interior points. The bulk 
of the imported lumber, then, finds its use in the cities 
and open ports, where the foreign residents demand its 
employment and the Chinese have acquainted themselves 
with its superiority. 


Where Supplies Come From. 

China draws its principal supplies of softwoods from 
the United ‘States and Japan. In 1913 China imported 
trom the United States approximately 79,000,000 feet, 
b. m., valued at $1,500,000. These imports were more 
than twice the amount of the preceding year and 16,- 
000,000 feet in excess of the banner year, 1910. 

The timber from the Pacific coast forests going into 
China in 1913 formed 49.40 percent of all imports of soft- 
woods. But a close second was Japan, whose shipments 
of 70,500,000 feet b. m., valued at about $1,135,000, were 
43.70 percent of the total. In other words the United 
States and Japan furnished 93.10 percent of China’s soft- 
wood imports. 

In point of importance to the lumber trade, Shanghai 
ranks first, Tientsin second, with Dairen, Hankow, Hong- 
kong, Kiaochow and Nanking also taking an important 
part. 

China uses considerable hardwoods in the course of a 
year. The United States is credited with having shipped 
32,000,000 feet of hardwood to China in 1909, but in 1913 
the receipts from the same source were nothing. The 
bulk of the hardwood imports comes from Japan, with 
Singapore and the Straits Settlements contributing @ 
share. 

Quantities of wood of different species and in various 
forms—such as rough and hewn logs, ties, spars, mine 
lagging, staves, shooks, posts, poles, veneers, lath and 
shingles—enter China. 

While it is commonly known that China is a heavy 
buyer of timber or lumber, it is not so generally known 
that the country annually exports wood valued at close 
to $2,000,000. 


Under the head of ‘‘conditions governing trade in 
American wood’’ Mr. Smith says: 


The so-called and generally recognized China grade of 
Oregon pine is a flexible standard, as evidenced by the 
varying quality of different shipments. From containing 
the supposed maximum of 15 percent of ‘“‘No. 2 mer- 
chantable” it ranges up to as high as 50 percent—to all 
intents and purposes making a grade to fit the price. 
Confusion, disagreements and losses on the part of the 
buyers have followed in the wake of this adjustable grad- 
ing; it has also developed on the part of some of the 
consumers more or less of a prejudice against lumber 
from the United States. It is unquestionably a short- 
sighted policy on the part of the manufacturers on the 
Pacific coast to permit shipments of lumber not up to 4 
standard grade. If the business is to be built up and 
continued a straight grading is highly desirable. 

A serious drawback to the use of Oregon pine in 
Hongkong and the lower part of China generally is the 
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fact that it is subject, like all resinous woods, to attack 
by the white ant, which is a seriously destructive pest. 
Ants not only attack lumber and timber as it lies in pile, 
but, as in the case cf buildings, quickly riddle the wood 
and make it valueless, sometimes without their presence 
being detected until the damage has been completed. 
“hinese pine and fir do not in reality enter into com- 
petition with Oregon pine, since the native product is of 
such a low grade that the woods are not adapted to the 
same purposes for which Oregon pine would be selected. 


in diseussing the market for railroad ties the report 
says: 

The superiority of the ties from the United States over 
those from any other country, with the possible exception 
of jarrah (from Australia), is acknowledged on all sides. 
Yet the orders for ties do not come to the lumbermen 
in the United States and this condition is due largely to 
the higher cost of ties from America; partly, also, to the 
somewhat peculiar ethics of business in China, which 
operate to the disadvantage of the man who has a 
straightforward proposition to offer. Owing to the fin- 
ancial situation which has obtained in China for years, 
the financing of the railroads has been a difficult problem 
and the expense of building and maintaining them has 
been kept at the lowest. While the engineers of the 
various roads have pointed out that cheap ties were not 
economical, they have been compelled to get along with 
the meager appropriations made. Further, it is asserted 
that in some instances orders for poor material have 
been placed as the result of ulterior motives, it being 
clearly realized that subsequent orders would be neces- 
sary. China itself has no timber suitable for tie material, 
since the pine produced is entirely too soft and a tie of 
this species has no mechanical life. 

Problem of Exchange Vexatious. 

Continuing, Mr. Smith says: 

The problem of exchange is a vexatious one to the 
lumberman doing business in China or with the Chinese. 
Settlements are made by the Chinese in taels—originally 
a tael was 1 ounce of silver of a specified fineness—and 
since taels are in silver for which values fluctuate daily 
through supply and demand the world over, a decided 
difference may attach itself to a transaction where a 
lapse of time occurs before settlement. Exchange is 
very much of a gamble and with only a small variation 
will materially affect the profit on a cargo of lumber. 
When it is considered that the Chinese are granted 
credit of four, six and even eight months, the extent of 
the gamble becomes the more apparent. Some of the 
yards operated in the larger cities by the Chinese have 
been in existence for many years and are well rated. 

An effort has been made in this report to indicate the 
uses and demands for American lumber in China. That 
country is almost without timber today and reforest- 
ation has not as yet been attempted. Its population is 
slowly shaking off the old order of existence and turning 
toward the new—toward greater agricultural and _ in- 
dustrial activity—absorbing new ideas and adopting fhod- 
ern methods. With increasing development along many 
lines and with the extension of the railroads, with their 
civilizing and trade creating effects, there must of neces- 
sity come a larger, wider call for lumber. The United 
States with its durable, easily worked and comparatively 
cheap lumber will, with proper precautions, control this 
trade. 

Whether the present system of distribution of lumber 
in China is the best that could be devised for the lum- 
bermen of the United States is a matter for the most 
serious consideration of those who are directly interested. 

It might be well to emphasize the fact that the Chinese 
want just treatment. The day of exploitation has about 
passed. But because of long continued exploitation the 
Chinese are a bit chary about placing an order for ma- 
terial of which they have not detailed knowledge. This is 
true of lumber. 

—eeey 


LUMBER COMPANY LOSES SUIT. 


Supreme Court Dismisses Appeal Regarding Timber on 
Homesteaded Land in Louisiana. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 30.—The United States Su- 
preme Court Monday dismissed for want of jurisdiction 
the appeal of the Long-Bell Lumber Company from a de- 
cision of the court of appeals for the fifth circuit, involv- 
ing the timber rights on a homestead entry in Louisiana 
which was eanceled by the General Land Office. 

the trial court held that the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany had entered into a contract in good faith for the 
timber on the homestead and upheld the company’s right 
and title to it. The appellate court, however, reversed 
this judgment. The action of the highest tribunal in 
‘ismissing the appeal for want of jurisdiction is equiva- 
lent wi an affirmation of the decision of the court of 
appeals, 

_ One Snsie Wellborn made a homestead entry upon a 
tract of land in Caleasieu Parish, Louisiana. She made 
roof of five years’ residence and received a final receipt 
vr certificate, which, in due course, would have entitled 
er to a patent. After receiving the final receipt she 
id the timber on the land to the Long-Bell Lumber 
‘ompany. About five years: after the issuance of the 
ual receipt the entry was suspended, and later, upon a 
earing before the department, the entry was canceled, 

After the cancellation of the entry the land was entered 
v Walter Moses, who is a party to the litigation. The 

mber company brought suit to restrain Moses from 
itting the timber on the land, from disposing of it to 
iy other party, or from interfering with the complain- 
‘nt’s eutting of the timber, and prayed that the defend- 
nt be deereed to hold the timber on the land as trustee 
or complainant. Moses demurred to the bill of the lum- 
er company and the trial court overruled his demurrer 
id granted the prayer of the complainant. Moses then 
ook an appeal, with the result given above. 

The court of appeals held, in effect, that the lumber 
ompany could have no better title to the timber than 
Susie Wellborn had to the land. The charge against 
“usie Wellborn was that, while she submitted final proof 
und secured a receipt, as a matter of fact she had not 
‘esided on the land and was not entitled to a patent. 
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ORDERS CANCELATION OF SCHEDULES. 


Commission Acts in Michigan Rate Case, Giving Car- 
riers a Peremptory Order. 


{By ODELL. ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 26.—In ‘‘ Lumber Rates from 
Michigan Points,’’ the findings on which were published 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last week, the com- 
mission’s opinion, prepared by Chairman McChord, con- 
tains matter of considerable interest to the lumbermen 
in the territory more immediately affected, and to the 
trade in general. The commission in this case held that 
proposed increased rates on lumber from Wisconsin 
points to points in Michigan and from Michigan points 
to points without the State not to be justified except to 
Toledo and points taking the same rates. While the pro- 
posed new tariffs contain some reductions in rates, the 
commission directs the Ann Arbor Railroad Company and 
other carriers involved to cancel the suspended schedules. 

The territory affected is described as follows: 


1. From producing territory on the west shore of Lake 
Michigan and points on Green Bay such as Green Bay, 
Oconto, De Pere, Peshtigo, and Marinette, Wis., and Me- 
nominee and Manistique, Mich., which points will herein- 
after be referred to as the bay shore points, the Ann 
Arbor Railroad and its west of the lakes connections pro- 
pose to increase the rates via car ferry and all rail routes 
to a number of Michigan points and to Toledo, Ohio. 

2. The Pere Marquette Railroad and its connections 
propose to increase the rates from Bay City, Saginaw, 
and other points taking the same rates, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as Saginaw Valley points, and from Ludington, 
Mich., to Toledo, Ohio; points in northern Indiana and. 
via its car ferry routes, to Kewaunee, Racine, and Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; also from Manistee, Petoskey, and East 
Jordan, Mich., to points in northern Indiana and to Chi- 
eago and certain other points in northern Illinois. 

3. From Boyne City and points north thereof on the 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway to and _ including 
Mackinaw City the latter carrier proposes to increase the 
rates via car ferry routes to Kewaunee and Racine and, 
via all rail routes, to Chicago and other northern Illinois 
and northern Indiana points. The Ann Arbor Railroad 
also proposes to slightly increase its rates via car ferry 
routes from Manistee, Mich., to Kewaunee and Mani- 
towoc, Wis., and to Manistique and Menominee, Mich. 

4. From Saginaw Valley points and certain points 
north thereof on its Mackinaw division the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad proposes to increase the rates to Toledo and 
other northern Ohio and northern Indiana points. 

5. From Cheboygan and Alpena, Mich., and other 
points on the Detroit & Mackinac Railway in the north- 
eastern part of Michigan it is proposed to increase the 
rates to Toledo and other northern Ohio and northern 
Indiana points. 

6. The Grand Trunk Railway proposes to increase the 
rates from Saginaw Valley points to Toledo and to cer- 
tain points in northern Indiana, and from Muskegon, 
Mich., to Chicago, Toledo, and points along the northern 
@ order of Illinois and Indiana. 


Modification of Rates Secured. 


For some time the class and commodity rates have 
been under review by the Michigan Railroad Commis- 
sion, in so far as they affect intrastate business. In 
September, 1914, the commission issued an order provid- 
ing that rates on lumber within the State should not 
exceed 95 percent of a new sixth class mileage scale. 
This order by the State body permitted increases in 
rates substantially greater than those authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 5 percent case. 
The carriers took advantage of the full increase allowed, 
and when checking their rates found that the intrastate 
rates to points just within the border line of Michigan, 
in many instances, would be higher than the rates to 
Toledo and other points just beyond the Michigan bor- 
der in northern Ohio and northern Indiana. In order 
to overcome this situation the railroads published higher 
interstate rates. The increased intrastate rates were 
unsatisfactory to lumber shippers, who went before the 
Michigan commission again and secured a modification 
of its order, so as to permit an increase of 5 percent 
only, except to eliminate discrimination alleged to exist 
against points in the western part of the State it pro- 
vided that the rates to Detroit from all stations within 
a distance of 125 miles should be increased 1 cent net 
per hundred. 

Continuing, the opinion of Chairman McChord says: 


From bay shore points, from Cadillac and from points 
north thereof on the Grand Rapids & Indiana the rates 
to Detroit and Toledo have been equal for a number of 
years; that is, 10 cents per 100 pounds prior to October 
26, 1914, and since that time under our decision in the 5 
percent case, 10% cents. The suspended schedules pro- 
posed a rate to Toledo of 12 cents from bay shore points 
and points north of Cadillac on the Grand Rapids & 
Indiana and 11 cents from Cadillac, thus creating for the 
first time a spread between Cadillac and the western and 
northern points. The respondents having since estab- 
lished an 1l-cent rate from bay shore points to Toledo, 
the former parity of rates would be preserved if the 
proposed rate of 11 cents from Cadillac to Toledo should 
be permitted to go into effect. The Grand Rapids & 
Indiana, however, for some unexplained reason, has, 
since the suspension, reduced the rates from points north 
of Cadillac to the former basis of 10% cents. 


Cadilla¢ shippers earnestly protest against the in- 


creased rates from that point to Toledo, and have sub- 


mitted in evidence statements of rates on lumber from 
various points of production to Toledo and other con- 
suming markets. The rates with which the Cadillac 
rate is compared are simply selected tariffs, and the 
comparisons are unaccompanied by any showing of 
similarity of circumstances and conditions; they throw 
little light upon the question of the reasonableness per se 
either of the present or of the proposed rates, are irrev- 
elant in some instances, and upon the whole are not 
particularly helpful. 

The grievance of the Cadillac shippers is grounded 
chiefly upon discrimination which they contend exists 
against them and in favor of shippers from other produc- 
ing points. The thing that they most desire is to secure 
a spread in the rates as between Cadillac and bay shore 
points that will give Cadillac lower rates to Toledo than 
obtain from bay shore points. This question is not prop- 
erly before us in this case, however. The question of 
relationship as between any of the originating points can 
be considered here only in so far as the present rela- 
tionship would be affected if the proposed rates should 
become effective. If any other discrimination exists in 
respect of the present rates from the different producing 
points, it should be brought to our attention upon com- 
plaint raising that issue. Considering all the facts be- 
fore us, it is our opinion that a rate of 11 cents from 
Cadillac to Toledo would be reasonable, and until it has 
been shown upon full inquiry that the relationship of 
rates between bay shore points and Cadillac is unjustly 
discriminatory we shall prescribe no change therein. 

Rates from Bay City and other Saginaw Valley points 
to Toledo have for some years been 1 cent per 100 pounds 
higher than to Detroit. For example, the rates from Bay 
City, prior to changes in the intrastate and interstate 
rates above described, were 6 cents to Detroit and. 7 
cents to Toledo. The first decision of the State com- 
mission authorized a rate of 8 cents from Bay City toa 
Detroit, while under our decision in the 5 percent case 
the rate from Bay City to Toledo was increased to 7.4 
cents. To remove the inequality the respondents pro- 
posed in the schedules under suspension to increase the 
3ay City-Toledo rate to 8 cents. This increase was par- 
ticularly the subject of protest from Saginaw Valley 
shippers, but since the hearing we have been advised 
by them that the intrastate rates since checked in by the 
carriers pursuant to the State commission’s modified 
order are satisfactory, and they will be satisfied with 
the 8-cent rate from Saginaw Valley points to Toledo. 
Under the latter rate the relationship heretofore exist- 
ing between Cadillac and Saginaw Valley points would 
be preserved. We are of the opinion from consideration 
of all the facts and circumstances that a rate of 8 cents 
from Bay City to Toledo would be reasonable and that 
the relationship heretofore existing between Cadillac and 
Saginaw Valley points ought not to be disturbed unless 
upon further inquiry it should be shown to be unjustly 
discriminatory. 

Increased rates are proposed from points in the 
naw Valley district to a considerable number of points 
in northern Ohio and northern Indiana located, for the 
most part, on the Michigan Central and New York Cen- 
tral iines from Toledo west to and including Michigan 
City, Ind. While the specific points are named in the 
suspended schedules and are specifically referred to upon 
the record of this case, the latter does not indicate to 
what extent the intrastate rates to the points within the 
Michigan border exceeded the interstate rates to points 
beyond. In view of the modification of the State com- 
mission’s first order we assume that the inequalities 
sought to be remedied by the increased interstate rates 
no longer obtain and that the principal reason advanced 
by respondents in justification of the latter rates no 
longer exists. 

No evidence was introduced to justify the proposed in- 
creased rates from Michigan poirts to Chicago and the 
Wisconsin points heretofore mentioned. It was stated 
by one witness that a better alignment was sought by 
some of the proposed rates to northern Indiana points, 
but the inequalities of the old adjustment, if any, which 
the increased rates would correct were not definitely 
shown to be discriminatory. Whether or not the reason 
given applies also to the proposed increased rates to 
Chicago and Wisconsin points we are not informed, In 
any event rates can not be justified by mere general 
statements of the character made by the witness. We 

find that the proposed rates to the northern Ohio and 
northern Indiana points have not been justified, and re- 
spondents will be required to cancel them. 


Sagi- 





ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMISSION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 26.—An order has been 
issued by the commission suspending from October 26 
until February 23 the eperation of supplement No. 1 
to Kansas City Southern Railway tariff I. C. C. No. 
3411, which provides for the cancelation of a rate of 
10 cents per 100 pounds on lumber in carloads from 
Pickering, La., and certain other points of origin to 
Galveston. The proposed rate is 13%4 cents. 

Counsel for the Burlington, Illinois Central and other 


interested carriers have filed with the commission a 
supplemental brief in ‘‘Lumber Rates from Helena, 
Ark., to Omaha and Des Moines.’’ This case will 


come up for oral argument before the commission No- 
vember 22. It involves the reasonableness of a pro- 
posed increase in rates on lumber from points in Arkan- 
sas, Tennessee, Kentucky and Missouri to Omaha, Des 
Moines and other points from 25 to 26% cents per 100 
pounds, and also relief from the provisions of the fourth 
section wheh would enable the carriers to continue to 
eharge higher rates from intermediate points. The 
brief states that while lumber shippers protested at the 
hearing against the proposed increase of 14% cents they 
did not protest against relief for the carriers from com- 
pliance with the long-and-short-haul clause of the fourth 
section of the interstate commerce act. 
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FORESTERS OF ALL SECTIONS HOLD} px 


San Francisco Entertains Annuals of Western Forestry & Conservation 


San Francisco, Cau., Oct. 21.—Forestry Week at the 
Panama-Pacifie International Exposition has been a 
week of intermingling of many branches of the lum- 
ber industry. The meetings have been international 
in scope and attended by Government and State for- 
esters, conservationists, timber owners, logging oper- 
ators, lumber manufacturers and technical experts in 
forestry from the North and South, the East and the 
West. Many came from British Columbia snd the 
Dominion Government had three representatives in 
attendance from Ottawa. 

Monday was devoted to the meetings of the Society 
of American Foresters and a large part of its program 
was given to consideration of the practical problems of 
the lumber manufacturer. 

Tuesday’s meetings considered practical discussion 
of fire fighting and protective work by the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association. There was 
much evidence of the great strides made in this work 
during the last few years. 

The meetings on Wednesday were given a nation- 
wide aspect as they were joint meetings of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association and the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association and the sessions were pre- 
sided over by Dr. H. S. Drinker, president of the 
American Forestry Association. 

On Thursday the first day’s sessions of the Pacific 
Logging Congress were held. Many well known lum- 
bermen and timber owners were present at the meet- 
ings throughout the week. 

Probably never before have so many different 
branches of the lumber industry been brought together 
on the Pacific coast. 

Coéperation was the keynote of all the meetings. 
There was scarcely a speaker at any of the sessions 
that did not use the term. The spirit of it was shown 
by the attendance and was preached by the speakers. 


Methods and Plans for Codperation Discussed. 


Notwithstanding the temptation to the visitors who 
had not before visited the Exposition to go sight- 
seeing, the attendance at all of the meetings was even 
better than had been expected. Methods and plans 
for coéperation and united effort to put the lumber 
industry on a better basis were intelligently discussed 
by H. D. Langille, E. B. Hazen, Capt. J. B. White, 
E. A. Sterling and many other important figures in 
the business. 

The lack of proper marine laws and the consequent 
driving from the high seas of the last vestige of an 
American merchant marine received much attention. 
Lumbermen realize that this is one of the great causes 
for poor conditions in their own business at present. 

The lumbermen of San Francisco outdid themselves 
in maintaining California’s reputation for sunny 
hospitality. They were not content with serving an 
elaborate and original banquet in the Commercial Club 
to all in attendance at the various meetings of the 
week, but in addition were hosts at luncheon during 
each day’s meetings. Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day the luncheons were held at the Inside Inn. The 
loggers’ luncheon on Thursday was in the Oregon 
Building. 

All of the meetings were held in the appropriate 
Lumbermen’s Building and House of Hoo-Hoo, which 
sets forth the beauties of Pacific coast woods. Around 
the walls were displays of the various ‘‘sentiment 
making’’ literature and novelties made use of by 
Forester E. T. Allen. The surroundings were indeed 
inspiring. 

WESTERN FORESTRY AND CONSERVATION 

ASSOCIATION. 

The sessions of the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association began at 10 a. m. Tuesday in the appropriate 
assembly room in the Lumbermen’s Building and House 
of Hoo-Hoo. 

President A. L. Flewelling called the meeting to 
order on schedule and presented his address. 


President’s Address. 


President Flewelling, in his opening address, told of 
the humble beginning of the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association, and its increase in efficiency 
and strength since that time. In speaking of the 
aims of the organization, he said: 

Now conservation stripped of all foolish sentiment is purely 
a business proposition. This association and its constituent 
members are not primarily preserving forests for generations 
yet unborn, nor from any other altruistic viewpoint. We have 
set about organizing ourselves because association and organ- 
ization spell strength, economy and efficiency. We are assess- 
ing and financing ourselves collectively to accomplish what no 
insurance company will give us, namely, immunity from forest 
fires, which menace our property with destruction, that means 
loss to the community as a whole and receiverships to the 
timber owners. 

The president spoke highly of the ever-increasing 
results of the good work of the organization and called 
attention to the big part publicity had played in the 
association’s success. He said the chief business of 
the association was to spread the gospel of saving the 
standing timber of the Pacific coast from destruction. 
The association has made substantial progress in 
methods of fire fighting, in publicity, and in financing 
and in management, every year since the inception of 


the organization, and the president claimed it had the 
best fire fighting machine in the world. 

He also called attention to the fact that there are 
other things besides forest fires that menace the forest 
and threaten destruction; among these, if the price of 
lumber remains at the present low point, much of the 
inferior woods will perforce be left in the slashings 
to feed the flames and will be destroyed. In this way 
the public will be deprived of its toll in wages, the 
timber owner his just reward for his property, and 
the transportation companies their just share of the 
carrying charges. For this reason he advocated edu- 
cational methods to bring about legislative reform. 

In closing he offered his thanks to the United States 
Forest Service and the press for their disinterested 
and helpful service, and all other agencies, including 
the railroads, the telegraph and telephone lines, and 
more especially the lumbermen as a body. 

Following the president’s address Secretary-Treas- 
urer G. M. Cornwall submitted the treasurer’s report, 
which showed a healthy financial condition. 


‘*The Year’s Work in Private and State Protective 
Work.’’ 


Forester E. T. Allen, of the association, then re- 
ported on ‘‘The Year’s Work in Private and State 
Protective Work.’’ 

In opening his report, Mr. Allen explained the change 
in the program in this year’s forestry conference over 
the plans of former years. This year’s program has 
cut out the long reports of the working experts, dis- 
cussing practical details of field methods. A large 
part of this program has been devoted to broad indus- 
trial questions and the forester’s report contained a 





A. L. FLEWELLING, Or SPOKANE, WASH.; 
President Western Forestry & Conservation Association. 


synopsis of different States’ experiences. Mr. Allen 
reviewed legislative action that has been takeh since 
the last meeting of the association and stated that it 
was mostly negative. He said: 

Montana and California sought to improve their 
forest code. Nothing was accomplished. To the States 
where forest interests are best organized and harmonious this 
seems significant. It looks to us like lack of complete organ- 
ization, for we find it hard to believe that timber owners, 
State and Government, pulling together in those matters in 
which they have identical aims, can not accomplish these aims. 
Idaho and Washington were satisfied and there was no con- 
troversy. Oregon suffered a bitter political attack on its exist- 
ing forestry system, one in which the hostile organization was 
far stronger and more active than that which prevented 
progress in Montana and California. It was defeated, how- 
ever, by a perfect alliance of all friends of forest protection. 
Oregon's coéperative system was triumphantly vindicated. 

He then spoke of the tax situation and the necessity 
for keeping in touch with this at all times, but said 
he thought there was ground for security with regard 
to single tax. He thought the single tax craze in the 
West was pretty effectively stopped. Mr. Allen de- 
clared that the most important legislative question for 
fire protective agencies generally is the continuance 
of the Weeks law appropriation, and he pointed out 
that Congress is by no means committed to this as a 
permanent thing. He spoke of the Weeks law as of 
very great benefit to the Pacific Northwest. He also 
urged that western congressmen should insist on the 
Government financing the Weather Bureau work which 
has been inaugurated to give fire protection organiza- 
tions advanced information of winds in hot weather. 


Tells of Association’s Activities. 


Mr. Allen said he had promised not to use much 
time to recount the year’s activities of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association and he therefore 
gave a very brief statement as to the association’s 
activities. He told of the distributing among the pub- 
lic schools of 250,000 copies of ‘‘The Friends of the 
Forests;’’ the distribution of 31,000 whetstones with 


a caution on the back; the issuing of 18,200 fire warn- 
ing signs, known as the ‘‘Forest Dollar.’’ The asso- 
ciation used 876 fire signs, 3 by 9 feet, and had slides 
in moving picture houses of practically every town in 
three States. The newspapers were furnished with 
much literature and the high schools with ‘‘The Case 
Against the Single Tax.’’ The association also main- 
tained a press bulletin service during the fire season, 
reaching avout 5,yUU papers, and lurnisued Ccupy iv 
Arbor Day exercises, public speakers, legislative com 
mittees, clubs and other users of forest information. 

In reporting of the fire losses for the year, Mr. Allen 
said these were quite as bad as the average, although 
not so bad as durmg 1914 and 191U. ‘Lhe tosses were 
the least ever known except those of 1911 and 1913. 
‘lhe area patrolled was about 20,UUU,VUU acres, witn avout 
12,000,000 acres contributing, and the expenditure by 
the owners was $187,000. Over 400 private patrolmen 
were employed; 1,610 fires were extinguished. The 
merchantable timber killed or damaged amounted to 
only 22,000,000 feet and the quantity lost beyond sal- 
vage to but 15,000,000 feet. 

As to comparison of cost the expenditures in 1911 
were $207,575; in 1912 $200,000; in 1913, $200,000, and 
in 1914 $500,000. Mr. Allen said the saving was in 
improved methods and closer codperation to avoid 
duplication. Almost nothing was required for day 
labor to fight bad fires because fires were not allowed 
to become bad. 

Mr. Allen then gave a synopsis of the work in Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, Montana and California. All 
this territory except California showed an increase in 
efficiency and a decrease in cost. 


Tells of Fires and Fire Losses. 


O. S. Peck, of the United States Forest Service, gave 
a summary of the Government’s experience and fore- 
casts for the three western Forest Service districts. 

Mr. Peck gave a tabulation of last season’s fires 
and losses for the season in Government owned timber. 
He told of new methods of fire detection used and the 
efficient work accomplished. One important step was 
establishing a lookout on Mount Hood which was 
effective. 

lt was shown that in every district weather condi- 
tions were worse in 1915 than in 1914 but the fire loss 
was less and the protective cost was also greatly de- 
creased. He also described methods that have been 
used by. the Government in fighting fires during last 
year. 

The Biggest Question. 


The secretary read a letter from Hon. W. R. Ross, 
minister of lands of British Columbia. In this letter 
Mr. Ross suggested that the biggest question for dis- 
cussion was ‘‘How to Improve the Lumber Busi- 
ness.’? He thought the low prices prevailing in the 
lumber market were the greatest menace at present. 
Mr. Ross briefly called attention to the advanced steps 
the British Columbia Government is taking to increase 
the consumption of the most important products of 
that Province. He considered this work the biggest 
the forest branch of British Columbia has accomplished. 
Results of this work are already being felt by lumber 
manufacturers of the Province. 

‘*What the Season Taught British Columbia’’ was 
the title of a paper prepared by M. A. Grainger, of 
the British Columbia Forest Branch. In Mr. Grainger’s 
absence this paper was read by the secretary. It 
recounted in detail the progress made during the last 
season in British Columbia and the experiences of the 
Government in fighting fires and patrol! work. 

Following Mr. Grainger’s paper, E. A. Beals, of the 
United States Weather Bureau, gave a very interest- 
ing account of the work of the weather bureau in 
furnishing weather forecasts for use in forest fire pre- 
vention work. Mr. Beals pointed out that no two for- 
est fire seasons are alike any more than two persons 
are alike, and it is the difference from year to year 
that makes weather forecasting a perplexing as well 
as an interesting subject. The new branch of weather 
forecasting now undertaken is in its infancy, the same 
as storm warning service was about forty years ago. 
At that time storm warnings were the butt of news- 
papers from one end of the country to the other. Now 
nothing but praise is heard for them. 

He pointed out the difference in predicting forest 
fire hazard periods from other weather forecasting and 
many of the difficulties to be overcome. He showed 
many influences, such as the snowfall of the winter 
before, which have much to do with fire hazard. 

Mr. Beals exhibited charts showing drouth periods 
and wind velocities, etc. 

Three sets of fire wind forecasts were issued during 
the year and both the Washington and Oregon fire 
fighting organizations expressed themselves as pleased 
with the help that the forecasts had been to them and 
Mr. Beals expressed the hope that the service will 
be increased in the near future. 


Advantage of Predicting Dry Winds. 


The dry eastern wind is of course the big fire hazard 
most feared and Mr. Beals expressed confidence such 
a wind could not come upon the foresters unannounced 
now. During the last season there were no such winds 
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and the weather bureau was not given the opportunity 
to predict any. Through the Washington Forest Fire 
Association Mr. Beals learned during the last season 
that a warning of unusually warm weather would be 
of considerable advantage, even if not accompanied 
by strong winds. For that reason the bureau in the 
future will make predictions covering periods of hot 
weather. He said: 

Next year we hope to send hot weather forecasts to every 
postoffice in the neighborhood of forests, at least in three 
northwestern States. ‘They will be printed on posteards and 
besides the forecast will contain words of caution to campers 
and others who visit the forests about starting and putting 
out campfires. 

He explained what he termed the most important 
step taken this year, and which will operate toward 
efficiency of fire weather forecasts; namely, the inau- 
guration of ten lookout stations in the national parks 
of Oregon and Washington, which have been equipped 
with instruments for measuring and recording the 
velocity of the winds, humidity, temperature and 
rainfall. 

The forecasts of approaching hot weather and the 
breaks therein proved useful in connection with the 
issuing of burning permits and the handling of fire 
crews. 

In concluding Mr. Beals promised the codperation 
of the Weather Bureau to the fullest extent possible, 
saying that this was the wish of the chief, Prof. 
Charles F. Marvin, who visited this section last spring 
for the purpose of ascertaining just what was needed 
to make the Weather Bureau service of the greatest 
good to the greatest number. 

President Flewelling took occasion—to thank Mr. 
Beals for his work and for attending this meeting and 
explaining his work. 

In discussing the work of the Weather Bureau, C. S. 
Chapman, of the Oregon Forest Fire Association, said 
that in Oregon they have found Mr. Beal’s forecasts 
of great benefit. The warnings have been used to 
send out to patrolmen and loggers so they could take 
precaution during danger periods. 

F. J. Davis, of Idaho, said his district is so far 
inland that predictions sent out have often not been 
in accord with weather conditions. However, three 
predictions during the last season were of much help. 
The work is satisfactory. In Idaho they do not fear 
the east wind as on the Coast, but fear the southwest 
wind. During last year they did not have any south- 
west winds but he believed if there had been any 
Mr. Beals would have warned them. 

George Cecil, of the United States Forest Service, 
stationed in Portland, said the work had been of much 
value in Oregon. Lookout stations are keeping weather 
records of wind velocity, humidity, ete. for future 
comparisons. 

Coert DuBois, United States Forester, San Francisco, 
said that Mr. Wilson, of the Weather Bureau, had done 
similar work for California. He asked Mr. Wilson to 
tell of his work. 

Mr. Wilson said his work had been very similar to 
Mr. Beals’. He told of four stations across the State 
at high elevations to furnish records of high wind 
velocity. Comparisons can then be made of high level 
wind velocity with velocity at low levels. He stated 
the service needed money to install stations. 

Forester E, T, Allen at this point said Mr. Wilson 
hit the nail on the head. The Weather Bureau needs 
funds for this valuable special work. Members should 
urge congressmen to secure a small appropriation to 
buy instruments for this work. 

‘*Railroad Fires—An Actual Record and What it 

Proves.’’ 

The next subject for discussion was ‘‘ Railroad Fires 
—An Actual Record and What It Proves.’’ 

At the 1914 conference a committee was appointed 
with F, A. Sileox, of Missoula, chairman, to investi- 
gate railroad fires for a year, keeping a record of them 
along certain lines, and to report the results to this meet- 
ing. Mr. Sileox read a short report of this committee 
which showed railroads responsible for many fires, 
most of which are started by sparks. The report 
showed that the railroads are making much progress 
over past years in cutting down their hazard. Mr. 
Sileox said that as an instance of the spark hazard 
one railroad’s own records for a year showed that of 
a $2,900,000 fire loss to its own property 26.7 percent 
was caused by sparks. 

In. discussing this subject W. C. Albee, general 
superintendent of the Northern Pacific Railroad, said 
that he had nothing new to offer. He said the rail- 
roads are interested in these meetings for two rea- 
sons; first because they are interested in conserving 
natural resources and wealth of the country and 
secondly because self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. At the first of these meetings he had attended 
the foresters seemed to think a train was a stream of 
fire running through the forest but reports show they 
have made progress. He said that the Northern Pa- 
cifie is going to burn a lot more California oil in the 
future than it has in the past and is trying in every 
way to minimize the railroad’s hazard. 

The good progress that has been made in lessening 
the railroad fire hazard in Canada was also attested to. 


The Chair called on T. J. Humbird to speak of the 
railroad situation. Mr. Humbird said in part: 

I have heretofore been looked on as the official “tail-twister” 
of the railroads. I am here today as a witness for the rail- 
roads. For the first time I feel very much at peace with the 
railroads. They are profiting by what they have heard at 
these meetings. 

Mr. Albee jokingly replied that he did not want 
Mr. Humbird to resign as official ‘‘tail-twister’’ of the 
railroads. There is only one place in the universe so 
hot there is no fire menace and he said he expected to 
see his Idaho and eastern Washington friends there 
in the front row. 

Forester Allen asked for an expression as to whether 
the railroad committee should be continued during the 
ensuing year. A motion by F. J. Davies, of the Idaho 
association, that the railroad committee be continued 
or a new one appointed in the discretion of the Chair, 
prevailed. 

Committees to Report. 


The Chair then announced the following committees 
to make their reports at the following day’s session: 

Committee on nominations—J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane, 
Wash. ; G. H. Rhodes, San Francisco, Cal.; F. C. Knapp, Port- 
land, Ore. ; 

Committee on railroad hazards—E. W. Osborne, Tacoma, 
Wash.; T. J. Humbird, Sandpoint, Ida.; F. A. Silcox, Missoula, 
Mont.; F. A. Elliott, Portland, Ore.; R. C. St. Claire, Van- 
couver, B. C. 


Committee on resolutions—A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Ida.; R. 
E. Benedict, Victoria, B. C.; H. D. Langille, Portland, Ore. ; 
E. A. Selfridge, San Francisco, Cal. ; G. C. Cecil, Portland, Ore. 

Just before adjourning the morning session at 12:15 
the foresters were invited to luncheon at the Inside 
Inn as guests of the San Francisco lumbermen. The 
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invitation was presented by L. H. Pierson, of Pope & 
Talbot, San Francisco. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The old familiar signal ‘‘All Aboard’’ rang out 
promptly at 2 o’clock and the delegates hastily entered 
the Hoo-Hoo house and took their seats for the begin- 
ning of the afternoon session. President Flewelling 
immediately called on Coert DuBois, district forester, 
San Francisco, to discuss ‘‘Forest Protection and 
Modern Invention.’’ In opening Mr. DuBois said: 

I remember an old time forest supervisor who used to say: 
“TI don't hold with these new theoretical notions. I just get 
the boys and go to the fire and put it out.” Last summer I 
was talking to a supervisor and he said: “Will the experi- 
ment station have charge of this determination of relative 
hazard study? I wish they’d pull it off on my forest because 
I believe it will give me just the dope I want to check my time 
centers with.” : 

These new. fangled theoretical notions in action are what 
made it possible to build the Panama Canal, to feed Belgium, 
to cut the average acreage per fire in the California national 
forests from 125 in 1911 to thirty-five in 1915. The one great 
big factor in our advance in fire protection efficiency is the 
application of modern scientific methods of forest protection 
to the problem. 

Mr. DuBois explained what foreign countries think 
of the progress of this country in forest protection; 
that we are far ahead of anyone else. He said we 
have made real progress in the science of fire protec- 
tion in the last five years. To prove this he quoted 
sample paragraphs from the reports of the California 
national forest in 1911 and 1915. He told how scien- 
tific methods have brought the system of detecting 
fires in their early stages to a degree approaching 
perfection. One comparison he offered was of the 
work of eighty-four men with good vision and knowl- 
edge of the country at eighty-four high points, as 
lookouts, and then suggested that vastly fewer men 
could deliver equally good service at much less cost 
if the high point stations were moving around at a 
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high rate of speed; namely, if the men were in aeroplanes: 
He then called attention to one actual test for fire 
detection service which was made June 22, 1915, in the 
vicinity of Big Trout Lake in the Wisconsin State for- 
éstry reserve. Mr. DuBois predicted the use of aero- 
planes for fire protection work within five years. Going 
further, he said: 

_ Strange to say, the point where the science of fire protection 
is patently weakest is putting out fires. How many fires will 
occur and where, what will cause them, and how they will be 
discovered, reported and reached—these things have all been 
worked out with a degree of scientific accuracy of which we 
have some reason to be proud. But the art of fire fighting is 
no art at all. It is a compound of preconceived notions, bull 
strength and boneheadedness. 

He said the problem of fighting fires had been 
tackled and taken up last because it was the thing 
nearest at hand, and the most obvious and therefore 
the thing quickest overlooked. He said, however, that 
progress is now being made in actual fire fighting 
methods and that ‘‘it will not be long before we 
can walk up to any fire we meet, size it up, and know 
exactly how to start work of maximum effectiveness, 
backed by appliances that will increase our man-power 
tenfold. Then there won’t be any more protection 
problems. We will simply be handling the business of 
fire protection.’’ 


Various Methods Discussed. 


In the discussion of this subject H. D. Langille, 
Portland, Ore., asked Mr. DuBois if he had tried any 
experiments with chemical appliances. Mr. DuBois 
replied that he had tried chemicals two years ago but 
without success. 

F. J. Davies, Coeur d’Alene, Ida., stated that in his 
district many appliances recommended had been tried 
without success. He explained that where ‘‘you can’t 
take a pack horse into the timber without first cutting 
a trail it would be impossible to use a plow.’’ He was 
interested in knowing how to get water to fires in the 
mountains. 

Clyde Leavitt, Victoria, B. C., stated that in Canada 
they found great difficulty in putting fires out after 
they are under control and a fire left before being 
completely extinguished often broke out anew. He 
explained their use of gasoline pumps with small hose 
used in relays pumping water into canvas bags and 
from there on up by another pump to another relay 
station. He said the Forest Branch of British Colum- 
bia has been experimenting with these pumps and that 
it carries water a half mile with three pumps. 

Forester Allen spoke of aeroplanes as suggested by 
Mr. DuBois. He told of important statemerts made 
by Aviator Ely, unfortunately now dead. Mr. Ely 
said from an aeroplane an aviator could see through 
smoke and that mountains would not be an interfer- 
ence. He said a machine could be had for $5,000 and 
an operator for about $400 a month. Mr. Ely thought 
this method very practical for lookout purposes. 


‘*The Psychology of Sentiment Making.’’ 


Forester E. T. Allen, of the association, publicity 
genius, psychologist, artist and diplomat, delivered an 
interesting study of ‘‘The Psychology of Sentiment 
Making.’’ 

Sentiment making has been a big part of the work 
of the Western Forestry & Conservation Association 
and Mr. Allen is the man who has developed it into 
an art. From the first it has been the object to 
arouse public sentiment to make the people realize 
their interest in forest protection and to make them 
remember to be careful about fires in the woods. 

Mr. Allen stated that sentiment needs much more than 
our native intelligence backed by money. It requires 
experience and system as much as any other under- 
taking; probably more than most. Mr. Allen said 
further: 

I shall not attempt a complete exposition of psychologic 
laws aud all the detail of their application to forest propa- 
ganda. I do hope, however, to set you thinking on two distinct 
propositions. One is that there are certain laws which govern 
all appeals to public sentiment. The other is that any senti- 
ment campaign, if successful at all, develops successive stages 
of response which demand progressive treatment. The appeal 
—™ in a primary stage may be dangerous in an advanced 

He explained the use of logic or the appeal to emo- 
tion as the case demands. He told of the methods 
used to influence children. They are susceptible to 
suggestion. He told of how the association began its 
work a few years ago when the public was almost 
totally indifferent to forest protection. The work 
began in educating the public to its own interest in 
forest protection. Now most people know that fire 
in the woods is a bad thing. They need the suggestion 
of the right thing to do to prevent forest destruction. 

In closing Mr. Allen stated that psychologists claim 
that people remember one-tenth of what they see. 
This is getting the sentiment maker’s margin down 
pretty small for he depends mostly on getting a share 
of that tenth. It means that if forest welfare is to 
hold its own in competition on this basis it had best 
get out of the amateur class and learn all it can of the 
human mind as well as of forest fires and sawmills. 

Capt. E. A. Selfridge, San Francisco, said the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is planning 
a campaign of sentiment making to encourage the use 
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of wood and asked E. A. Sterling, Chicago, who has 
charge of the campaign, to tell of it. 

Mr. Sterling said: ‘‘Briefly, there are groups of 
lumbermen here and in the East. All they need is 
leadership to promote the use of wood. This leader- 
ship is being furnished by the trade extension depart- 
ment of the National association. One idea is to have 
local lumbermen give a dinner to local contractors, 
architects ete. Speakers will tell them about specific 
uses of wood—eall their attention to things they 
have overlooked because the manufacturers of other 
lines have been pushing those lines to the exclusion of 
lumber. ’’ 

‘*The Business End of Codperative Fire Work.’’ 


A. W. Laird, president of the Northern Idaho For- 
estry Association, was the next speaker on the pro- 
gram. His subject was ‘‘The Business End of Codper- 
ative Fire Work.’’ Mr. Laird gave an exhaustive 
account of the economies possible in fire work. He 
spoke highly of the Weeks law and urged that it be 
made permanent. Mr. Laird said there were too many 
different ideas and plans being used by the different 
local organizations and urged the standardization of 
reports. 

The speaker hit the keynote of his talk when he said, 
‘* Business efficiency is and must be the foundation of our 
work; neither unity of purpose nor agreement upon a 
method is adequate in itself.’’ After speaking of 
a number of different systems, which show apparent 
variance, such as the watershed unit of Idaho, the county 
unit of Oregon, the half-state unit of Washington and 
the individual company and federal codperation of Cali- 
fornia, the speaker added: ‘‘If we study these systems 
we learn that neither forest type nor fire hazard de- 
termined them, but community of interest. It is not 
method of protection, but close personal collaboration in 
financing and applying it that sets the area limit.’’ 

It is as a big business enterprise that forest protection 
is most important. In the western territory, even during 
the easiest year, over $1,000,000 is spent by private State 
and Federal agencies and thousands of men are em- 
ployed. To do all this involves systematizing and detail 
of management, which entails study and executive ability. 

Before there were fire protective associations the indi- 
vidual forest owner provided himself with protection and 
had to maintain an organization which was adequate in 
bad season, but more than was needed in easy seasons. 
Organization has developed a skeleton system that has 
made possible the economical addition of subordinate help 
under the few trained specialists in bad season. The 
saving thus effected is great and the efficiency developed 
in leadership greater. It is now possible to fix the normal 
acreage cost for any forest type to within a fraction of a 
cent. 

Mr. Laird said he believed it had been conclusively 
proved that the primary unit of codperative work should 
be based upon the grouping of interests that will insure 
the highest business efficiency in handling its own inde- 
pendent financial problems. The Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association is the result of the need for broader 
cooperation. It has done most in strictly business mat- 
ters; in increasing financial support by the individual, 
State and the nation and in bringing these three elements 
into practical working harmony. 

That this association should be best supported in Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon is not an accident, but because in 
these States there is more of such work needed. ‘‘ While 
our organization,’’ said Mr. Laird, ‘‘may deal with other 
problems, they are primarily practical business systems 
that pay their participants and pay the public by simpli- 
fying their joint work. Consequently we should devote as 
much effort to the improvement of business detail as 
would any commercial institution.’’ 

It is clear that in order to insure equal efficiency in 
private, State and Federal employees, harmony in their 
relations, and distribution that will avoid either gaps or 
duplication business methods are necessary. It should 
be possible to place the best leader in charge of fire 
fighting, the best specialist in charge of slash burning, 
the most skilful in charge of improvement building, re- 
gardless of the fact that the three different agencies 
share the risk and the cost. The wage scale should be 
fairly uniform for the same quality of service in order 
to avoid labor troubles. 


Points Out Defects in Weeks’ Law. 

In referring to the Weeks’ law the speaker was 
enthusiastic in its praise, but pointed out certain de- 
fects that were due not so much to the Government 
as to the inefficiency of various fire protective organi- 
zations in different States and that were made neces- 
sary by these conditions. The rules that the Gov- 
ernment had been forced to lay down safeguard 
against inefficiency under the worst conditions but 
also prevent the highest efficiency under the best. 

In discussing the most practical way of building 
trails, telephones and like improvements, whether by 
day labor or by regular patrol forces, the speaker 
said he should like to hear the opinion of others and 
pointed out that while day labor is cheapest it is an 
advantage to prolong the season and keep thoroughly 
trained men at work. He further said: ‘‘It is far 
better to use the excess collectible in an easy year 
for improvements than to reduce assessments accord- 
ingly and probably it is easier to do so if we declare 
fairly long seasons necessary.’’ 

As to the wisdom of doing so much improvement 
work and doing it so well, Mr. Laird declared that not 
enough was done instead of too little. He pointed out 


that a single fire might cost more than all that had 
been spent in prevention. 


To evolve a plan whereby an accurate check can be 
kept on disbursements, such items as tools and sup- 
plies, without impairing the maximum efficiency of the 
field force the speaker declared was one of the most 









perplexing problems met in forest protection. He 
strongly advocated making budget appropriations at 
the beginning of each season for expenditures for 
maintenance, operation and improvement which are 
not likely to be greatly dependent on whether the 
season is normal or otherwise and advised that these 
appropriations be not overdrawn without the express 
authority of the executive heads of the organizations 
except in the face of extraordinary and overruling 
necessity. He advocated reports from the field, but 
also advocated the elimination of all useless red tape 
in this connection. In addition the head of the field 
forces should receive frequent detailed reports under 
a standard classification of accounts so that he may 
quickly detect and stop any leaks. 

As to the buying of supplies, the speaker stated it 
was a strictly business problem. It is possible to make 
the power of codperative buying in quantities effect 
considerable economy in this respect. 

Touching upon diversity in the form of reports, 
vouchers and the like, the speaker declared that no- 
where was the lack of uniformity more apparent, and 
said associations certainly could get closer together 
than they now are on almost all forms and blanks. 
This is more important than might be thought for it 
results in inconsistencies in public statements, which 
have been used by legislative enemies and may be 
used in legal suits for fire damages. 

H. D. Langille said Mr. Laird’s suggestions should 
have special consideration and he moved the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to take them up and 
report not later than the next annual meeting of the 
association. 

After considerable discussion which showed the con- 
sensus favored the attempt to work out these plans, 
Mr. Langille’s motion prevailed and the Chair an- 
nounced that he would name the committee later. 

As Mr. Laird in his address urged the continuation 
of the Weeks law on a permanent footing it was 
appropriate that A. S. Peck delivered the following 
statement regarding this act from Chief Forester H. S. 
Graves: 


Coéperation with States Under the Weeks’ Law. 
this discussion of the 


In connection with fire season a 
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brief statement may be of interest regarding progress in the 
administration of the Weeks’ law fund, and the policy of 
the Service with respect to it. 

The areas protected during the fire season of 1915 under 
Section 2 of the Weeks’ law aggregated approximately 13,- 
000,000 acres. This was distributed through twenty States, 
Virginia and North Carolina having joined the eighteen States 
which had previously qualified for codperation with the Fed- 
cral Government in protecting the watersheds of navigable 
streams. About 300 Federal patrolmen were maintained in 
the field during the fire season, making the average cost of 
the protection afforded approximately % of a cent an acre. 
The present annual appropriation for this codperative pro- 
tection is $100,000. The Federal expenditures, however, are 
less than one-fifth of those of the States with which the 
coéperation is conducted; while the funds spent by private 
owners in the same States, including about forty timber pro- 
tective associations, probably equal the Federal and State 
expenditures combined. A total annual outlay of $250,000,000 
in these twenty States, fully half of which is contributed 
by private owners, is striking proof of the earnestness and 
effectiveness of the movement for forest protection through- 
out the Unitéd States. 

The chief value of Federal coéperation with States under 
the Weeks’ law has and will continue to be educational. In 
many parts of the country, particularly in States whose own 
resources for protective work are small, Federal participation 
has been the means of encouraging much greater local effort. 
In some instances it has been very effective in demonstrating 
the practicability of fire protection and its value to the for- 
est resources of the State. And almost everywhere the codp- 
eration of the Federal Government has aided in giving strength 
and influence to the protective movement and in bringing 
the various agencies, Federal, State, and private, into close 
and harmonious relationship. It has thus helped to weld 
more or less unrelated protective efforts into an organized 
system. 

Participation of the Government Essential. 

While the chief emphasis in Weeks’ law cojperation must 
continue to be laid upon these educational features, it is 
nevertheless the feeling of the Forest Service that the na- 
tional problem of protection from forest fires, even where 
Federal holdings are not involved, requires the participation 
of the Government on a permanent footing. The enormous 
public interests involved in the protection of forest and water 


resources will not justify the withdrawal of Federal aid from 
this work after a few years of educational effort. The pr-s- 
ervation of the navigability of waterways is coming to be 
recognized as a duty of the Government. The passage of ‘he 
Weeks’ law itself went far to stamp this function as a per- 
manent obligation resting upon the nation. This is believod 
to justify the assumption of a definite part in the protection 
of the watersheds of such rivers from forest fires. While 
greatly enlarged appropriations are unnecessary, it is the 
belief of the Forest Service that the protective work begun 
under the Weeks’ law should be continued permanently by 
the Government as an active associate of the States and 
private owners. The policy which prompted the inaugura- 
tion of this work in effect makes the Federal Government 
a shareholder in the enterprise of protecting navigal!e 
streams; and this policy will govern the application of the 
law by the Forest Service. 

It is, of course, essential to safeguard the administration 
of the Weeks’ law from the standpoint of the Federal Goy- 
ernment’s assuming an undue proportion of the cost of pro- 
tecting navigable watersheds or relieving the States and 
private owners from their obligations to protect the property 
and interests at stake. It is believed that this can be ac- 
complished without practical difficulties in the handling of 
the work by joint consideration at the beginning of each year 
of the protection problem in the State and the resources avail 
able. <A Federal allotment will then be placed at the dis- 
posal of the executive officer of the State, to be expended by 
him throughout the fire season as nearly as practicable pro- 
portionally with the State funds. Thus, in effect, the Fed- 
eral Government will assume some definite part in the fire 
cost, subject, of course, to a total allotment which can not 
be exceeded, which proportion will be met throughout the 
season whether its demands be heavy or light. The Govern- 
ment will look to the States to see to it that the private 
owners meet their obligations in contributing to the common 
work; but will not in the form of its agreements or admin- 
istrative machinery take cognizance directly of the expendi- 
tures or activities of private owners. This arrangement, it 
is believed, will prove the simplest and most effective handling 
of the tripartite cojperation now common in most of the 
States. 

While the sums available under the Weeks’ law will nec- 
essarily be small in proportion to the total expenditures for 
protective work, particularly in regions like the Northwest, 
and must in all probability be made smaller as more States 
participate in this codperation in the future, it is our belief 
that such an assumption of a definite part of the protection 
of navigable watersheds by the Federal Government is not 
only right in principle but will materially strengthen the 
protective work accomplished. 

At a request from E. G. Ames, Seattle, for an ex- 
planation of the Weeks law, Forester E. T, Allen said: 

Mr. Peck's delivery of this message from Mr. Graves, 
pledging his further support of Weeks’ law work in the West, 
is very gratifying. Perhaps, however, I should add stili a 
word answering Mr. Ames’ inquiry about the law itself. 

A few years ago Congress appropriated a large sum to 
purchase lands in the Appalachian Mountains for a national 
forest. To satisfy States not involved in this purchase the 
bill carried a special fund of $200,000 for Federal coéperation 
with States in protecting forested watersheds of navigable 
streams, regardless of the land ownership. It was arranged 
that this fund should be distributed only among States doing 
fire work themselves. They must meet or exceed the Gov 
ernment’s contribution. 

Only a few States had such laws and appropriations. It 
was the idea that the fund would stimulate all to better 


work in order to get Government help. Idaho, Montana, 
Washington and Oregon were able to qualify. California 


was not and has not yet done so. In the four mentioned 
States the fund has been of tremendous benefit, not only 
through supplying about $30,000 a year to the Pacific North- 
west for protecting its forests, but also in enforcing private, 
State and Federal codperation ‘and in arranging the work to 
advantage, thus getting better protection far beyond the 
actual cost te the Government. The trouble is that our own 
congressmen do not realize that the fund was originally in- 
tended to be temporary, but that its b<cnefit has proved of 
i nature warranting its continuance as a permanent annual 
appropriation. 


The reading of a paper prepared by C. 8. Chapman, 
of the Oregon Forest Fire Association, on ‘‘Compul- 


sory Forest Protection,’’ was postponed and Tuesday 
afternoon’s session adjourned at 4:15. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


President Flewelling, in calling the meeting to order 
about half an hour behind schedule, said he knew there 
was a big temptation to go out and see-the biggest 
show in the world but he hoped those present would 
remain until noon and then he would get a new con- 
tingent for the afternoon meeting. President Flewel- 
ling then introduced H. 8. Drinker, president of the 
American Forestry Association, who presided during 
this session. 

Dr. Drinker complimented President Flewelling as 
a presiding officer and stated that he followed him 
with embarrassment. 


Discusses American Forestry Association’s Work. 


He then read an able paper on the ‘‘ Relations Be- 
tween Eastern and Western Forestry Organizations 
as the East Would Like to See Them.’’ He said 
in part: 


We who have come from the East to join you in this confer- 
ence greatly and deeply appreciate your welcome because we 
see in it that the American Forestry Association has been 
taken into fellowship by practical men of the West who know 
well how forestry organizations can lack in practical utility 
and therefore not be worth consideration on busy occasions. 
The compliment is accentuated when the president of the 
American Forestry Association is asked to preside on a day 
like this, devoted to fundamental industrial conditions. It 
shows recognition on your part that forestry on its practical 
useful side means forest industry and that we have mutual 
recognition of this truth. We of the East do recognize it and 
we wish to work with you to make the whole country recog- 
nize it, and I am glad that you have given us this chance 
to learn your views as to what is needed so that we can do our 
best in this joint national work. 


Mr. Drinker told of the first organization of the 
American Forestry Association; how it grew out of 
the American Forestry Congress, which was organ- 
ized in 1883. The association has abeut 9,000 mem 
bers, and a magazine of large circulation. He told 
of how, in the early days, largely through ignorance, 
the American Forestry Association was governed by 
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an attitude for forest preservation which was antago- 
nistic to most practical operators. The forestry in- 
dustry did not join these sincere though ignorant men 
to show them a better way. However, as the study 
of forest conditions progressed a change took place. 
Following the early members and their radical ideas 
there grew up an element which was less fanatical, 
put more practical. It appealed to justice more than 
to prejudice, to common sense more than to responsi- 
bility to posterity. 

About the same time lumbermen in trying to pre- 
serve and foster their industry came to see the neces- 
sity of protection and conservative methods. Uncon- 
sciously at first, both elements arrived at about the 
same conclusion, that practical forestry is forestry 
to the extent that it pays, or at least is financially 
permissible under prevailing social conditions. Then 
these two elements began to work together. 

The Western Forestry & Conservation Association 
stands before the country as one of the first and fore- 
most exponents of this sane modern view. It has 
set an example to the United States and Canada that 
is being widely followed. 

Dr. Drinker told further of the efforts being made 
by the American Forestry Association to become more 
practical. He showed the caliber of practical lum- 
bermen and timber owners who are members of the 
association and working in its interests. He urged 
that the American Forestry Association, which hopes 
to be national rather than an eastern organization, 
be helped to the extent of support in increased mem- 
bership in the West. He spoke of the help the organi- 
zation could be to western timber owners and lumber- 
men by the dissemination of information to the publie 
regarding forestry conditions. On this subject he 
said: 

Educaticn of the public in wood and its uses is another 
exceedingly broad subject. Just as the West has much to gain 
from the permanent establishment of wood as a desirable 
material for eastern consumers, so has the Hast to gain from 
public knowledge that the West can keep up the supply in- 
definitely, and that lumber will not become so scarce or expen- 
sive in the near future ; that the study of substitutes is impera- 
tive. Eastern forestry organizations can do more to spread 


these facts where they should be spread than you can, but to 
do so effectively they need your support and your information. 





I. J. DAVIES. OF COEUR D’ALENE, IDA.; 
Vice President. 


Dr. Drinker spoke of the need for closer relations 
between the East and West in the conservation move- 
ment, and said the support of the American Forestry 
Association to the welfare of the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association was freely extended, and 
further that the magazine of the American Forestry 
Association was glad to tell the story of what the 
West has and what it wants. . 

Dr. Drinker received hearty applause from the as- 
sembled foresters, most of whom were, of course, 
westerners, 

A Westerner Answers. 


President Drinker then introduced F. C. Knapp, 
of Portland, Ore., to discuss the subject: ‘‘Our Rela- 
‘ions as the West Would Like to See Them.’’ 

Mr. Knapp paid a tribute to the remarks of the 
American Forestry Association’s president. Mr. Knapp 
said the topic assigned him was too large for any 
one man to treat comprehensively. 

He then spoke of the work of the unselfish men 
Whose work against many difficulties brought about 
the organization of the Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association and the great results of this organi- 
zaticn’s work. 

tx. Knapp called attention to the important branch 
ot ‘orestry the manufacture of lumber. He told of 
the ‘leplorable condition of that business. He said the 
product has been manufactured economically and ef- 
ficiently. He told of the marketing branch of that 
department. He urged that the United States Gov- 
frnment put its stamp of approval upon an organiza- 
— of manufacturers for marketing its lumber in 
oreign countries, and declared that until it does this 
great timber crops will not be harvested profitably. 
18, weed maritime legislation that would give the 
sree Shipowner a chance for equal competition 
with foreign vessel owners. He said until this is 
done and the American shipowner can purchase ves- 
vill any country the lumber business will not im- 


President Drinker assured Mr. Knapp that the for- 


esters of the east Coast were with the West in the 


sentiment he had expressed, hoping to see American 
vessels on every sea. 

He then introduced P. 8. Ridsdale, editor of the 
association’s magazine, American Forestry. 

Mr. Ridsdale told of the association’s magazine and 
its work for forestry. Publicity is naturally a large 
part of the work of an organization for conservation. 
American Forestry reaches not only lumbermen and 
foresters but the great American public as well. He 
said no other publication had done as much to mold 
public opinion toward the great work of protecting 
the forests from fire. It is recognized as an authority 
by newspapers and the public. Mr. Ridsdale urged 
western foresters to subscribe for this magazine. 

In the absence of W. R. Brown, president of the 
New Hampshire Timberland Owners’ Association, E. A. 
Sterling, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, read his paper. 


Pictured Advantages of Unity and Codperation. 


The Chair, calling attention to the fact that the 
meeting was getting behind schedule, introduced H. D. 
Langille, of J. D. Lacey & Co., Portland, Ore., who 
eloquently treated the subject ‘‘Can Manufacturers, 
Timber Owners and Protective Agencies Unite to 
Advantage???’ 

In an eloquent way Mr. Langille pictured the ad- 
vantages of unity and codperation in all institutions. 
He then told in a striking way of the many things the 
lumber industry has not done. On this subject he said: 


Great indeed is the jumber industry. But it is great be- 
cause it yields a prime necessity rather than because. of its 
relation with those forces that make big, modern business 
successful. It is conducted with a minimum of regard for 
the essential spirit of codperation, notwithstanding its maxi- 
mum of complex economic problems. Until recently many of 
us did not know that we had problems. We felt the tide 
flowing against us but we thought it would turn again and 
carry us to our goal. Steadily stagnation and distress fell 
upon us. We raised our voices but let our hands fall idle. 
Instead of uniting to hold our market to take the place of 
those we have lost through our apathy and the achievements 
of science, we have withdrawn to our individual retreats, 
forsaken our faith in one of the three most necessary com- 
modities available for human use, and even held up our hands 
to ubiquitous government, beseeching surcease from our sor- 
row. Our impotence is. destroying our credit, denying just 
returns to our States and wasting their forest wealth. The 
remedy lies in directed, codperative, vitalized organization 
and unity of purpose. 

He said further: 

In the Northwest at least, we bave a multiplicity of organ- 
izations. There is wasteful duplication of effort in some 
directions and a total absence of effort in other directions. 
We have organized this and that, met and talked and ban- 
queted and paid dues at the call of every good fellow who had 
an idea; but we have never adopted the big idea nor hitched 
ourselves to a real organization to do real team work. 

After calling attention to so many things the lumber 
industry has failed to do for itself and its lack of 
organized purpose, Mr. Langille said: 

jut though we have failed of results in our voluntecr 
efforts we have approached efficiency through those agencies 
in which we have kept paid experts on the job. Witness the 
splendid work of C. S. Chapman, of the Oregon Forest 
Fire Association—organizer, politician, diplomat—by whose 
patience and skill a State-wide, noncombustible, fire-resisting 
organization has been created; of E. T. Allen, of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association—forester, economist, 
philosopher and sometime poet—who has written more prac- 
tical sense into conservation than was ever dreamed of by the 
ardent enthusiasts who tried to frighten the nation into houses 
of mud and stone by doleful predictions of the early fall of the 
last green tree; and of Thorpe Babcock, of the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association—exponent of progress 
and single-handed worker on the firing line—who is doing the 
best he can to tell the impelling story of Douglas fir, the only 
building material about which the world has never been told 

except by knockers. 

Mr. Langille said these men deserve stronger sup- 
port and they will make it pay. Speaking further of 
codperation, he said: 

Perhaps never shall we all look at our problem from the 
same angle, but certainly we shall never accomplish all the 
things we have need to accomplish until manufacturers and 
timber owners join hands in promoting a common cause. 

Mr. Langille submitted a chart showing the plan 
for an organization such as each district having common 
interests might adopt. It outlines how all of the 
means and talents may be united in an _ effective 
scheme; how lost effort and duplication can be turned 
into profitable channels with a saving of dollars and 
4n enormous increase in results. He said: ‘‘Let us 
east our fifty-seven varieties of organizations into a 
meltirg pot and amalgamate them into single units as 
broad in scope as may be the requirements of the ter- 

ritory over which their respective activities should 
extend.’’ And further he said: ‘‘Organization and 
protection cost money. So does every form of insur- 
ance. Let us effect every economy possible, but with 
economy let us combine efficiency. It can be done 
only by merging our forces, working in unity, avoid- 
ing duplication, defining a policy and ecodifying the 
experiences of the past.’’ The plan suggested by Mr. 
Langille was charted as follows: 





Plan of Organization. 
RT ne et ee nt ee ee ere Tee ee Association 
{Timber Owners 
Active: MeEMBGrss <5. cescccisess 4 Loggers 
Manufacturers 
Contributing Members—A ffiliated Interests. 
TRUSTEES 





President 
First Vice President 
Second Vice President 


Secretary 
Treasurer 
Timber. Manufacturing. Marketing. 
Statistics Logging Methods Advertising 
Forest Protection Log Scaling Market Conditions 
Taxation Accounting Market Extension 
Legislation Prices Building Codes 
Forest Policy Lists—Grades and Designs and Plans 
Publicity Inspection Wood Block Paving 
Logged-off Lands Trafficand Claims New Uses 
Production By-Products 
Utilization Technical Research 
Efficiency Exhibits 
Trademarks 
Salesmanship 


Discussion. 


President Flewelling said he was always ready to 
talk, sick or well. Discussing Mr. Langille’s ideas, 
he said: ‘‘We have all had our ideals and dreams of 
a millennium in the lumber business. I have come to 
the conclusion that lumbermen must inevitably come 
to one or two things. We must adopt a plan similar 
to Mr. Langille’s or work it out on the plan of ‘sur- 
vival of tne fittest.’ ’’ He told of the former destructive 
condition of the iron and steel business from the rem- 
nant of which grew the successful codperation work 
of the Steel Corporation. This business, he believes, 
is now the greatest business in the United States. He 
said he did not want to see the lumber ‘business go 
through the destructive period and hoped a plan of 
codperation would be worked out. ; 

President Drinker called on Capt. J. B. White, Kan- 
sas City, as an ex-president of the National Conserva- 
tion Association and a friend of forestry. Mr. White 
said: 

I did not expect to be called upon, but I plead guilty to 
being interested in forestry and conservation, and last, but 
not least, a sort of a lumberman. I have been trying all my 
life to improve the conditions of the lumberman selfishly, be- 
cause I am a lumberman. But, I have listened today to what 
has been said here in this meeting with the utmost inter- 
est. I shall read what has been said here when it is printed 
in American Forestry and the magazines which are repre- 
sented here today. 

The lumbermen surely have had their troubles. They have 
had great hopes, but they have lacked organization. 

In the yellow pine country we hope that it may yet b 
possible to prepare a place for lumbermen here in the world. 
There is something yet to come to help the lumberman out 
in the East. West, South and the North, and I do believe 
that the gentleman who unrolled that chart (H. D. Langille) 
has a plan of organization. He spoke of that subject and 
has said more in the few words he used than has ever been 
said in any meeting I have attended. I do believe that every 
lumberman wants to instill into the minds of the young and 
enjoy here the fruits perhaps of forestry conservation and 
of intelligent labor. And I believe it should be taught in 
the primary schools of the country, and it is. It is something 
like this: 

What does he do who plants a tree? 
He plants a home for you and me; 
Hie plants for millions yet to be; 
That’s what he does who plants a tree. 





E. G. AMES, OF SEATTLE, WASH. ; 
Vice President. 


Declared Plan Ought to Be Tried. 


E. G. Ames, Puget Mill Company, Seattle, said he 
wanted to call attention to this plan of Mr. Langille. 
‘‘TIt is something that ought to be tried. .We are 
trying’ something like that in the Northwest. Our only 
trouble is we have too few workers in it. We have 
had much experience in association work and I think 
we are on the right track. We have a very ambitious 
plan. There are two branches—the Washington branch 
and the Oregon branch. These branches take care of 
the local matters in each State.’’ He told of the legal 
department and the inspection bureau. Of the shingle 
branch he said most shingle manufacturers had joined. 
At the last meeting many loggers formed a logging 
branch. 

Mr. Ames urged the formation of a California 
branch. He said that in spite of all the failures in the 
past he believed the plan could be worked out sue- 
cessfully. He told also of the work of the bureau of 
information, which is gathering statisties. 

T. J. Humbird, Humbird Lumber Company, Sand- 
point, Ida., speaking of this plan, said he had gone 
to many of these meetings and listened to these plans 
but he hoped that the lumbermen’s nature could be 
changed. He believed the National association is evi- 
dence of lack of support and this plan is even harder 
but he hoped nevertheless the plan could be worked 
out and suggested that the Chair appoint men from 
each district to take the matter up with their respec- 
tive associates and work out the plan. 

He urged action at once and proposed that the meet- 
ing authorize the Chair to appoint a committee to 
work out the details of such an organization. 

Capt. E. A. Selfridge, San Francisco, said he thought 
this matter should be worked out through the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and offered a 
substitute motion to that effect. In this he was sup- 
ported by E. G. Ames. 

E. A. Sterling, of the trade extension department 
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of the National association, told how the National 
association is working along the same lines and thought 
this subject should be handled in codperation with the 
National association. 


Organization Committee Appointed. 


After considerable discussion and a further expla- 
nation by Mr. Langille in which he said he visualized 
the present National association as the hub of a wheel 
and his proposed organization on the Pacific coast as 
a supporting spoke, it was evident there was unanimity 
of opinion and Mr. Humbird’s motion prevailed. 

This committee as appointed by President Flewelling 
is: Capt. J. B. White, Kansas City; E. G. Ames, 
Seattle; T. J. Humbird, Sandpoint, Ida.; C. A. Weyer- 
haeuser, Cloquet, Minn.; E. A. Selfridge, San Fran- 
cisco, and H. D. Langille, Portland, Ore. 

The chairman of the committee was authorized to 
call a meeting of its members in Portland, Ore., on 
or before January 1, 1916. 

The address by Capt. E. A. Selfridge, San Fran- 
cisco, on ‘‘Taxation and Forestry,’’ was postponed 
until the afternoon session. 

Just before adjourning for luncheon, C. A. Scott, San 
Francisco, representing the president of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, greeted the foresters 
and welcomed them, as he said, to their own home. He 
said this was the foresters’ day at the Exposition and 
he took pleasure in presenting them with a bronze 
medal in commemoration thereof. 

Adjournment was then taken for luncheon at which 
the San Francisco lumbermen were again hosts. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Wednesday afternoon 
order shortly after 2 o’clock. 

Judge Flewelling, with overcoat and skull cap, apol- 
ogized for, as he said, appearing as a robed priest. 
He exhibited a ‘‘big baked potato’’ and took occa- 
sion to thank Hazen J. Titus, of the dining car service 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, who presented about 
400 big potatoes which were served to the foresters 
at lunch. He then introduced E. B. Hazen, manager 
of the Douglas Fir Lumber Company, Portland, Ore. 

Mr. Hazen discussed the subject of so much impor- 
tance to lumbermen and timber owners at the present 
time: ‘‘Does the Lumber Industry Need Radical Re- 
organization to Protect both Producer and Consumer?’’ 

Mr. Hazen’s paper carried much the same idea as 
that of H. D. Langille, which had been presented at 
the morning session, namely, organization on a large 
scale unit plan, but treated in a much different way. 
While Mr. Langille had given, in general, reasons for 
an organization and then exhibited a charted plan of 
such an organization, Mr. Hazen discussed the neces- 
sity for such organization in detail, giving many facts 
and figures and the results of work in other industries. 
He pointed out why and where the consumption of 
lumber has decreased and while granting the lumber- 
men to be efficient in the operating end of their busi- 
ness berated them for their lack of efficiency in the 
marketing of their product. He told how other indus- 
tries investigate worldwide conditions and find new 
markets to take the place of decreased consumption in 
older markets. He cited the decreased consumption 
of kerosene in this country with the advent of elec- 
tricity and how the oil interests developed a market 
for oil lamps in China. Among many other things he 
mentioned the natural preference by the public for 
wood to use for interior and exterior finish and furni- 
ture but said this preference can only be maintained 
by suggestion, as manufacturers of other materials are 
busy exploiting their products. 

He earnestly urged organization and codperation and 
stated that honest, accurate publicity must be an 
important factor in rejuvenating the lumber industry. 

| Mr. Hazen’s paper is printed in full on pages 30 
and 50 of this issue. | 

President Flewelling said Mr. Hazen must be 
thanked for presenting facts and figures about many 
things which lumbermen have guessed at. His paper 
must have taken much research. The subject is the 
one nearest the heart of every lumberman. The gist 
of the thing is the large scale unit. 

J. J. Donovan, Bellingham, Wash., expressed the 
thought that after all the work Messrs. Hazen and 
Langille have given the preparation of their papers 
they bring out strongly the one thought of codpera- 
tion on a large scale. 


‘*The Government and the Lumber Industry.’’ 

E. E. Carter, Forest Service, Washington, D. C., in 
the absence of Chief Forester H. S. Graves, read an 
able and broadininded discussion by the forester of 
the subject ‘‘The Government and the Lumber Indus- 
tey.”’ 

Mr. Graves’ paper indicated the bringing closer to- 
gether of the producer and public and the recognition 
of the needs of each by the other. In part it is as 
follows: 

I believe it is worth while to emphasize here some essentials 
in this cojperation between the public as represented by the 
agencies of the Government, and the industries. There must 
be coéperation which seeks broad public benefits, not alone 
the benefit of particular industries or classes of people. It is 
certainly of benefit to the public to have the important indus- 
tries of the country prosperous; and there is a definite public 
loss if they are not. It is a public benefit if the industrial condi- 
tions permit the conservation of natural resources, and a very 
cefinite loss if they do not. The public and the industries 
concerned should coéperate to these ends. The industries 
commonly feel that the public has not understood their prob- 
lems and has sought unnecessarily and unintelligently to inter- 
fere with them. The public on the other hand has felt that 
many industrial agencies have endeavored to exploitit. If the 
public becomes convinced that codperation with industries 
seeks the betterment of the whole country through 
increased prosperity of everyone, through effective con- 
servation of sources of wealth, and through bringing about 
stable and fair conditions of trade, such coéperation will be 


session was called to 


welcomed. Industries will get nowhere, however, by asking 
the public in the name of codperation to take steps primarily 
for the benefit of special groups of individuals or business 
concerns. 

A very pertinent statement of the forester on codper- 
ation among the lumbermen themselves was: ‘‘The 
lumbering industry today is suffering from complex 
and widespread conditions. * * * Little will be 
accomplished if every operator claims first attention 
for his own special problems rather than the interests 
of the whole industry.’’ 

The forester commended the present system of pri- 
vate holdings of timber and their operation but also 
approved of the Government holdings of large re- 
serves for the protection of the timber supply and 
pointed out that the problem of reforestation was one 
for the Government to handle. Mr. Graves expressed 
himself as opposed to the movement to throw open the 
Chugach national forest in Alaska. 


‘*Taxation and Forestry.’’ 


‘*Taxation and Forestry,’’ the discussion of which 
by E. A. Selfridge, president of the California Pro- 
tective Association, had been left over from the morn- 
ing session, was now presented. Taking up this sub- 
ject Mr. Selfridge said the question itself suggested the 
answer—‘‘ codperation.’’ To many the subject of taxa- 
tion is looked upon only in one way—the continual 
paying in of funds. He said there would never be any 
relief until people went down to the outflow and con- 
sidered the expenditures of this money. He referred 
to many tax associations advocating tax changes as 
made up for most part of people who do not have to 
meet the burdens or else men who have plans of 
shifting the burden from themselves to someone else. 

Timber owners make no objection to stand their just 
proportion of taxes, and it makes no difference in what 
form they are paid. 

Mr. Selfridge said he believed there was no relief 
for tax payers unless they abandon all pet theories 
and get down to the fundamental of eliminating the 
extravagant expenditures. This can be brought about 
only by publicity. Long established habits of extrava- 


DR. H. S. DRINKER, SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. ; 
President American Forestry Association. 


gance can not be stopped overnight. He spoke of the 
Mendocino County Tax Association and the good re- 
sults it has obtained in cutting down expenditures. 
Mr. Selfridge quoted figures from data gathered by 
George H. Rhodes showing burdensome taxation on 
California timberlands and the rapidly increasing rates. 
Commenting on this subject, President Flewelling 
said in Idaho the timber owners have combined their 
tax association work with their forest protection work. 
Capt. J. B. White was called on. He said this ques- 
tion is as hard to discuss as the tariff question. He 
declared, however, that he was in favor of paying 
taxes on timber when cut. He referred to the Penn- 
sylvania plan. Later he told of a plan in Louisiana 
for deferring payment on lands to be reforested. 
Mr. White spoke highly of Mr. Graves’ paper and 
said it ought to be read and studied. 


Resolutions Adopted. 


Much to the regret of members of the association 
George S. Long, president of the Washington Forest 
Fire Association, was unable to attend and fill his 
place on the program. The following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted: 

The San Francisco Forest Industry Conference. being a 
conference of all Pacific coast forest agencies, private, State 
and Federal, as well as the annual: meeting of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association in which are allied the 
private codperative patrol organizations of Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon and California that spend several hun- 
dred thousand dellars annually to protect 20,000,000 acres 
of forest and one-half the nation’s entire timber supply; 
hereby adopts the following resolutions: 

We have found the allotment of funds under the Weeks’ 
law, for the protection of forested western watersheds. out- 
side the national forests, to be perhaps the most practical 
and effective means not only of stimulating State effort but 
also of cementing private, State and Federal protective ef- 
fort into a harmonious and efficient whole. Its value to the 
Government in these ways is immeasurably beyond its cost. 
We plead earnestly that it be considered an experiment no 
longer and that it be made a continual annual appropriation. 
We pledge our codperation and-support to insure its econom- 
ical and advantageous expenditure. 


—, 


We endorse the recommendation of the Secretary of Agri. 
culture that further appropriation be made for the purchage 
of additional lands at the headwaters of navigable streams 
in the White Mountains and the southern Appalachian Moup. 
tains, and instruct the secretary of this association to re 
quest our members to urge the senators and representatives 
from their several districts to support this measure. 

We urge that the forcing upon a glutted market of na. 
tional forest timber not needed for local consumption jy 
order to immediately recompense the Federal treasury for 
expenditures made for the protection of the national forests 
is an economic mistake tending toward the waste of the 
greatest of our national resources. And we further urge 
that this policy of the Federal Government be modified, par. 
ticularly during the periods of market depression and over. 
production. 

We commend the excellent work of the Forest Service in 
protecting the national forests as far as its funds permit 
and especially in developing progressive methods as a con- 
tribution to the modern science of fire prevention. We not 
only speak for the entire forest interests of the West in urg. 
ing upon Congress to provide liberally for national forest pro. 
tection, but also believe we are competent to testify as ex. 
perts to the country at large that greater expenditure for 
this purpose is necessary to safeguard its forest resources 
properly. 

The usefulness of the United States Weather Bureau in 
forecasting dangerous fire weather is no longer open to ques. 
tion. Trial has demonstrated that adequate provision of 
men and instruments to perfect the system will do much 
more to prevent fire losses than any other possible expendi- 
ture of the small sum needed, say $10,000 annually. No one 
else can do this work and we appeal to Congress to provide 
for it. The public values that it will protect are tremendously 
greater and slower of recovery if destroyed than any other 
which the weather bureau now safeguards. 

We heartily appreciate the efforts of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of Commerce through the 
Forest Service and the Federal Trade Commission, by their 
joint study of the conditions confronting the lumber indus. 
try, to give to the industry such Federal assistance as is 
proper in its present deplorable condition which is so detri- 
mental to the entire nation. We urge the lumbermen and 
timber owners to furnish the representatives of these depart- 
ments every assistance and we also offer all facilities of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association. On the other 
hand, we hope for their endorsement of public measures and 
opinions which will permit forest industry to adopt every 
just and needed step toward more economical production and 
distribution to the consumer. 

We commend the efforts of the Federal Trades Commission 
and the Forest Service to find new markets and new outlets 
for wood products and urge that such work be continued 
and extended. 

This association recognizes the constructive forest work 
being carried out by various Dominion and provincial agencies 
in Canada, and desires to express its appreciation for the 
cordial spirit in which they have coéperated with forest pro- 
tective agencies on this side of the line. 

This association notes with deep interest the efforts which 
the Government of British Columbia, under the direction of 
the Hon. W. R. Ross, is taking to place the forest industry 
on a stable and profitable basis and commends especially the 
educational work which his department is undertaking in 
regard to the uses of wood as a building material. 


Urge Government Codperation in Forest Protection. 


Nothing has been more conclusively proved by experience 
than that efficient and economical forest protection requires 
the closest relation between Federal Government, State and 
private systems. We, therefore, urge that our State leg- 
islatures and forest departments continue to develop coéper- 
ative machinery, and also to support every outside step 
toward the same end. Appropriations and forest,laws should 
always bear such Federal and private codperation in mind 
for the best interest of the State and its citizens’ demands, 
promoting and utilizing it to the fullest extent. We hold 
that the best and cheapest protection will always be obtained 
when the three agencies work together as a Board of Forest 
Welfare, each spending its due share under a plan in which 
each has equal voice. We endorse and urge legislation sim- 
ilar to that enacted in Oregon requiring all forest owners to 
do their share in patrol and removing hazardous conditions 

We hold that, since counties have an abiding interest 
in forest welfare as a major source of revenue and employ- 
ment, they should be among the most studious promoters. 
We appeal to them to support the protective laws by rigid 
enforcement, to seek the quality of justice in taxation in 
order to preserve this source of revenue rather than destroy 
it and to study and support the uses of local wood products 
in county construction in order to employ home labor and 
to keep money at home to the fullest extent. We also urge 
county officials to see that roadsides are kept clear of in- 
flammable débris and to enjoin this upon road builders work- 
ing under county contract. 

Holding that development and codperative effort have al- 
ready proved of incalculable value to forest protection and 
forest welfare, we appeal to every kindred organization in 
our territory to devise means of closer amalgamation and of 
adequate financial support without unnecessary duplication 
of assessments. And we urge upon all such to seek not only 
means of interior industrial defense but also revenues of pub- 
lic service which will insure public appreciation. 

Believing that every step in logging should be planned 
with the fire risk in view, we ask of all loggers to assist in 
framing and enforcing systematic and comprehensive fire 
rules to this end. 

We point with pride to the accomplishments of the pro- 
tective agencies of the West during the last season. It has 
been again demonstrated that concerted action to eliminate 
the fire menace is an absolute necessity. 

In this connection we urge the extension of the educa- 
tional campaign carried on by the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association and commend to all protective asso- 
ciations in the West moral and financial support of this 
movenent. 

We commend the public school authorities of the western 
States for their efforts to promote forest protection through 
instilling into the minds of pupils of these schools the need 
for care with fire, and we affirm our former recommendatiob 
that regular instruction in forest subjects be given a perma- 
nent place among courses prescribed for pupils in the north- 
western States. 


Favor the Establishment of Selling Agencies. 


We endorse the position of the lumbermen who appeared 
before the Federal Trade Commission and urge that they 
“should be permitted to enter into agreements providing for 
the merchandising of. their product through groups of sell- 
ing agencies; that such are not in effect today is due solely 
to our fear that if we make such arrangements we should 
be exposing ourselves to a serious penalty of the law.” The 
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opening of such foreign markets would aid our lumbermen 
in effecting closer utilization of their lumber. 

We endorse the resolution of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association : 

vhat this body is strongly of the opinion that there 
should be no change in the classification of lumber and 
lumber products which would or might result in differ- 
ent rates on the ordinary and customary products of the 
lumber manufacturing plants whether shipped in straight 
or mixed carload lots. 

Further, we feel that no changes should be made in 
the lumber rate structure except those which will en- 
courage the closest and most economical utilization of 
the tree. 

We desire to express our appreciation of the American 
Forestry Association, and the excellent work it is perform- 
ing and particularly commend its participation in the pro- 
ceedings of this conference through the presence of its offi- 
cers and members. We urge upon all of our members the 
need for actively supporting the American Forestry Associa- 
tion to the end that a great national movement may go for- 
ward with every possibility of further material accomplish- 
ment. 

We desire to express our sincere appreciation for the cour- 
tesy extended those in attendance at this meeting by the 
exposition authorities and by the lumbermen of California. 
Through their untiring efforts the pleasure and comfort of 
delegates have been most adequately served. 

We desire to express our appreciation of the able and effi- 
cient support of the lumber trade journals and we note with 
pleasure the development in their columns of constructive 
policies beneficial in results; we thank them for their able 
representation at this conference. 

We congratulate the lumbermen of California through 
whose public spirit and progressiveness the Lumbermen’s 
Building and House of Hoo Hoo was constructed. We ap- 
preciate the rare display of our woods, the appropriate and 
artistic design and the opportunity the building has afforded 
the public to know the utility and beauty of wood. 

We thoroughly endorse, as of the highest constructive 
importance, the proposal put before the conference by H. D. 
Langille for some step toward correlating or combining as- 
sociation work now being conducted along different but kin- 
dred lines. We ask all forest interests to assist the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association in devising some plan 
to this end. ss 

Finances for Fire Fighting. 


The report of the committee on ‘‘Financing Fire 
Fighting Cost,’’ appointed at last year’s meeting, was 
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adopted and as suggested in this report the committee 
was continued and strengthened by the addition of 
two more members, W. H. Talbot, representing Cali- 
fornia, and John R. Toole, representing Montana. The 
report said: 

This committee was appointed to investigate the feasibility 
of forest protection agencies in the Northwest jointly creat- 
ing a fire-fighting fund to be available as needed, with a view 
to preventing, in a measure at least, periodic high assess- 
ments for protection which result from unusually bad fire 
years, 

The main arguments which can be brought forward to 
favor such a plan are: 

First—That it would: tend to equalize yearly costs for 
protection, thus allowing an owner to figure such costs with 
greater certainty than at present. 

_Second—It would eliminate to a large degree the difficul- 
ties of emergency financing of unusual fire costs by associa- 
tions and relieve officers of patrol organizations from the 
hecessity of insuring payment of funds borrowed at the banks. 
The arguments against the plan are: 

‘vst—-That due to the varying risk in different sections, 
a ceneral plan of this kind would favor some localities and 
Penalize others. 

Sccond—That during a series of good years a considerable 
sum would be tied up, which even though invested would per- 
"eps not yield as great return as if invested by the indi- 
‘Cuals contributing it. 


sour committee, while not having mad: the exhaustive’ 


study which the subject warrants, feels that the time is not 


vet ripe for launching a plan such as that outlined at the: 


: ancouver meeting. The plan, however, presents such possi- 
“ties as to warrant, in the interest of preparedness, the 
®epointment of a committee to further investigate this mat- 

- We believe that differences in risk in different States 
2S localities might be met by having different rates for these 
a localities. We believe, too, that any plan worked 
— should aim to provide for the unusual year and funds 
»e safeguarded so that they can not ordinarily be used. 

The majority of owners are now educated to the point of 
ey a certain yearly sum for protection. When. however, 
“¢ is greatly exceeded some owners refuse to pay their share 
of the added amount and still others criticize the organiza- 





ar 


tion or withdraw from it. In the case of small owners or 
those living outside the State it is often hard to explain the 
necessity for added expense, although those acquainted with 
conditions can easily satisfy themselves as to the reasons 
for increased assessments. 

It is an undisputed fact that periodically, on account of 
unusually dry seasons, fire protection agencies are called 
upon to expend large sums of money and that such years 
work no small hardships on timber owners, seriously embar- 
rass the association and often making it necessary for a few 
owners to assume considerable financial responsibility for 
others. 

If by any fair insurance plan bad years can be in part or 
wholly smoothed out from a financial standpoint such a plan 
would seem to be well worthy of thorough investigation. 

It is, therefore, suggested that a committee of five be ap- 
pointed by the president to work out an insurance plan to 
cover the 12,000,000 acres of timberland patrolled by asso- 
ciations in Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana and 
present it to the various associations in these States for 
suggestions and criticism, and that the final plan arrived at 
by the committee be presented at the next meeting of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association. 


Judge A. L. Flewelling, Spokane, was reélected 
president of the association. George M. Cornwall, 
Portland, was reélected secretary-treasurer and E. T. 
Allen, Portland, was reélected forester. The vice 
presidents elected are: A. E. Boorman, Kalispell, 
Mont.; F. J. Davies, Coeur d’Alene, Ida.; E. G. Ames, 
Seattle; J. W. Alexander, Portland; Miles Standish, 
California. The trustees are: John R. Toole, Bonner, 
Mont.; T. J. Humbird, Sandpoint, Ida.; George S. 
Long, Tacoma, Wash.; F. C. Knapp, Portland, Ore., 
and E. A. Selfridge, San Francisco. 

A committee on business organization was also 
elected as follows: A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Ida.; C. S. 
Chapman, Portland, Ore.; George S. Long, Tacoma, 
Wash.; A. E. Boorman, Kalispell, Mont., and R. D. 
Swales, San Francisco. 

In closing the last business session of the convention, 
President Flewelling expressed the appreciation of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association to Dr. 
H. S. Drinker for the participation of the American 
Forestry Association in the annual meeting of the 
Western Association. He thanked Dr. Drinker for 
presiding at ore of the sessions, stating that these 
actions indicated the spirit of codperation between 
the two organizations. 

This, the last business session, closed at 4:30, ending 
another era of progress in fire prevention and conserva- 
tion of timber resources. 


THE FORESTRY BANQUET. 


For the third time within the last few months the 
magnificent banquet room of the San Francisco Com- 
mercial Club, on the fourteenth floor of the Merchants 
Exchange Building, was the scene of a most enjoyable 
banquet, at the close Wednesday evening, of the two 
days’ session of the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association. The hospitable lumbermen of San Fran- 
cisco were the hosts, and as usual their hospitality 
was unsurpassed. 

The big banquet room was brilliantly lighted as 
150 visiting and local lumbermen, timbermen, and 
foresters joined about the dining table. The menu 
cards were unique and original, being the work of the 
versatile L. H. Pierson, of Pope & Talbott, San Fran- 
cisco, who engineered the entertainment, and through- 
out the meetings looked to the welfare of the visitors. 

A large frosted cake, presented by H. F. Titus, su- 
perintendent of the dining car system of Northern 
Pacific Railway, was exhibited. Mr. Titus also sent 
a liberal supply of ‘‘Great Big Potatoes,’’ which gave 
the railroad its popular designation as ‘‘The Line of 
the Great Big Baked Potato.’’ 

As chairman, L. H. Pierson remarked upon the fact 
that all the branches of the manufacture of lumber 
were represented at the dinner, from the timber to the 
completed article. He introduced Judge A. L. Flewel- 
ling, president of the association, as toastmaster, who 
presided in his usual happy manner. 


Many Good Ideas and Suggestions Derived. 


Dr. H..8. Drinker, president of the American For- 
estry Association, expressed the thanks of the East- 
erners for the western hospitality, and also for the 
many good ideas and suggestions obtained at the meet- 
ings of the last two days. The speaker emphasized’ the 
importance of encouraging athletic games, like base ball, 
among the employees of large institutions, that made 
their leisure hours more pleasant and improved them 
physically. 

To balance things properly the toastmaster called 
next on J. J. Donovan, of Bellingham, Wash. Mr. 
Donovan highly complimented the lumbermen of San 
Francisco for their forethought and kindness. He then 
paid tribute to the late D. O. Mills, Alvanzo Hayward 
and P. D. Cornwall, all San Francisco citizens who 
had years ago put their capital and energy behind Bel- 
lingham, a town of 400 people twenty years ago, and 
made possible the enterprising city of 35,000 people 
it is today. 

The toastmaster chided the speakers for insisting 
on speaking seriously and then instructed Capt. J. B. 
White, of. Kansas City, to give a humorous address. 
He obeyed instructions. 

As it is hard to keep a good man down, he believed 

“ Jumbermen would eventually again come into their 
own. 

James White, of Ottawa, Ont., got back to the 
serious and told of the conservation work in the Do- 
minion and of the Canadian timberman’s appreciation 
of the rapid strides in this direction made by the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association 

T. J. Humbird, of Spokane, Wash., from the Inland 
Empire, declared an empire should have an emperor, 


and, pointing to Judge Flewelling, named him as the 
uncrowned sovereign of that great region. He com- 
plimented the exposition and declared that it excelled 
everything of the kind ever before attempted. 

Capt. E. A. Selfridge, of San Francisco, believed it 
was a compliment to San Francisco to have such a 
gathering of able business men here. E. G. Ames, 
of Seattle, talked plainly to the lumbermen of San 
Francisco, who sell lumber made in the North, and 
urged them to try to get more for what they sell. 
‘*Unless the northern manufacturers get more for 
their output, they will be put out of business, and 
then the sales representatives will have no lumber to 
sell,’? he said. He criticised lumbermen for not 
using their brains more, as do horticulturalists and 
agriculturalists, who are everywhere throughout Cali- 
fornia giving evidence of the advancement of science 
in their lines. Everywhere also are seen the uses that 
cement and concrete are being put to, instead of lum- 
ber, that formerly always was. used. He believed 
luinbermen did not take enough interest in their own . 
business, and said that but a few of them are asso- 
ciation workers. The rest leave it to the few to do 
the work of trying to better trade conditions, think- 
ing it does not concern them. Yet the men who 
wholesale the lumber in San Francisco should be just 
as much interested in trade betterment as the manu- 
facturers themselves, in Mr. Ames’ opinion. 


Ask Support from the Californians. 


Fred C. Knapp, of Portland, Ore., spoke briefly from 
the Oregon manufacturer’s standpoint, which it was 
demonstrated is a humorous one. He also told the first 
Ford story of the evening. Mr. Knapp told of the 
organization of the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association and of the efficient work of its president 
and also of E. T. Allen, its forester and manager, and 
earnestly urged the lumber- and timbermen of Cali- 
fornia to give the organization its support. 

Dr. Judson F. Clark, of Vancouver, B. C., expressed 
the appreciation of the British Columbia delegation of 
the meeting and the hospitality extended. He said 
they of British Columbia look not to the East, as of 
old, but to the South for the wise men who give them 
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great inspirations and help in the problems they have 
to solve, because the problems of British Columbia are 
similar to those in the southern States. He spoke 
highly of the work of the forest branch of the pro- 
vineial Government, and explained some of the differ- 
ences in taxation and other matters between British 
Columbia and this country. 

A. Whisnant, of Portland, Ore., who is always so 
busy whenever there is a meeting in seeing that every- 
thing runs properly, told some of the secrets of suc- 
cess, and also recited some poetry. Coert DuBois, 
district forester, of San Francisco, concluded the 
speaking by assuring the timbermen and lumbermen 
that the Government forest men are working all the 
time to help them. 

E. T. Allen was called upon to read some poetry he 
had written during the evening, after which the fes- 
tivities of the most enjoyable evening were concluded. 


THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS. 


SAN Francisco, CAu., Oct. 21.—The first meeting of 
what might well be termed ‘‘Forestry Week’’ at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition was opened Mon- 
day morning at 10 o’clock when Chairman F. E. Olm- 
sted, consulting forester, San Francisco, called its an- 
nual meeting to order in the Lumbermen’s Building and 
the House of Hoo-Hoo. 

The subject for discussion during the morning session 
was the ‘‘American Forester.’’ It had been expected 
that Chief Forester H. S. Graves, of the United States 
Forest Service, would deliver an address discussing this 
subject from the standpoint of ‘‘His Ideals.’’ Unfor- 
tunately the chief forester was unable to be present. 
Paul Reddington, supervisor of the Sierra National For- 
est, took Mr. Graves’ place on the program. 

The ‘‘ American Forester, His Opportunites,’’ was dis- 
cussed in an able paper by Coert Du Bois, of the United 
States Forest Service, located at San Francisco. 

The ‘‘ American Forester’’ was treated from the stand- 
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Has Done and Can Do 
the University of Wak 


point of ‘‘What The Society 
Mor Him,’’ by D. T. Mason, of 
fornia faculty, Berkeley, Cal. 

Dr. I. W. Foxworthy, Director of 
Philippine Islands, gave an interesting account of for- 
estry on the Island of Borneo. 

B. E. Fernow, the well known 
pert, was absent, but an address that he had prepared, 
treating the ‘‘ American Forester’’ from the standpoint 
ot ‘‘His Professional Ethies,’’? was presented for him 
by Donald Bruce. 

The morning session was concluded by a visit to the 
forestry exhibits of the Argentine Republic and Japan, 
with brief explanations of these exhibits. 

During the noon recess the foresters were entertained 
at luncheon by the lumbermen of San Franciseo. 

The afternoon convened at 2:30 o’elock with 
Walter Mulford presiding. The general topic for dis- 
cussion du uring the afternoon was ‘‘ The Lumberman and 
the Forester. discussed the subject from 
practical standpoints that were most interesting to lum- 
ber manufacturers. 


Forest Service in the 


fanadian forestry ex- 


session 


This session 


How the Forester Can Apply His Technical 
Knowledge. 

the discussion, ‘* The Foresters’ Du- 

handled by G. M. Corn- 

able and enlightening way. 


The first part of 
Toward Lumbering,’’ was 
Portland, Ore., in an 


ties 
wall, of 


Mr. Cornwall told the forester the value of his teehni- 
cal knowledge and where and how it could be applied 
in a practical way. He told of many of the needs of 


the lumber industry, particularly the need for techni- 
cal knowledge and the needs of the public, the consumers 
and the builders for statistical data that would teach 
them where and how the wants could be furnished and 
how they could secure the proper results by the proper 
use of wood. He told of many details and specifie ex- 
amples of the knowledge the forester should supply to 
the lumberman, the architect and the builder. Some of 
the things he suggested the foresters could furnish were: 
Results of the comparison of treated timbers with steel 
beams; length of life and results of comparisons 
of wood block paving with other forms; information re- 
garding the manufacture of pulp. The forester should 
furnish the statistics and information that the ordinary 
lumberman not have. Regarding reforestation he 
could show the operator when and where it would pay to 
grow timber for commercial purposes. 

Among foresters whom he named as leaders in forestry 
work were: ‘KE. T. Allen, Portland, Ore.; Judson F. 
Clark, Vancouver, B. C.; C. S. Chapman, Portland, Ore.; 


cost: 


does 


A. W. Cooper, Spokane, Wash.; H. D. Langille, Port- 
land, Ore.; E. A. Sterling, Chicago; H. R. MeMillan, 
Victoria, B. C., and R. S. Kellogg, Chicago. 

He ‘told of ‘the work of foresters all over the world 


in practical cooperation with lumber manufacturing. Mr. 
Cornwall ‘suggested that the should combine his 
technical knowledge and theory with practical experience. 


forester 


Should Keep in Close Touch with Forestry. 
F. E. Olmsted,-of San Francisco, then took up the 
subject: “‘The Lumbermen’s- Duties Toward Forestry.’’ 
Mr. Olmsted said that the duty of the lumberman is to 


keep an‘ open mind toward forestry. He said the lum 
bermen should bé in close touch with the work the for- 
esters are doing in the national forests. They should 


know about it and particularly the fire protection work. 
The forester is,reducing much of the guess work in for 
est operations by applying scientific knowledge. Loss 
from breakage, fite and many other causes have in the 
past been placed by mere guess work. He told how in 
foreign countries and in Government and State work 
in this country forestry work is carried on with a view 
to reproduction. Because of economical conditions it 
is doubtful whether or not it-would be profitable for 
the private operator so to conduct his work. He was 
of the opinion that it might be made profitable. The 
Government might be willing to purchase cut over lands 
that would support.a healthy young growth of timber. 
Mr. Olmsted pointed out that in the past the lumberman 


has taunted the forester for not being practical. The 
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forester has grown. The lumberman should learn some- 
thing from the forester now. 


Chairman Mulford, in introducing Dr. J. F. Clark, of 
Vancouver, B. C., paid him a high tribute, saying he 
was a living example of the practic: ibility of a true 
forester and that he was at the head of the greatest 
logging engineering firm in..the country. 

Mr. Clark said: 

The aim of the art of the logging engineer is. to lower the 
cost of harvesting the forester’s crop. A lower oant of harvest- 
ing means higher stumpage values. 

_ The foundation of forest finance is stumpage value. The 
forest has many values aside from its stumpage returns and 
these values are often of the utmost importance to the com- 
munity as a whole even from the financial standpoint, but 
the inevitable but—it is the stumpage that pays the bills and 
makes possible and profitable the practice of forestry. 

think it will be readily conceded that ‘the greatest 
hindrance to the progress of forestry in this country is the low 
stumpage values. 


Mr. Clark analysed stumpage as that which remains 
when the cost of marketing the forest product has been 
paid from the returns of the sale. There are three ways 
of increasing stumpage values: raise the price of the 
product, eliminate waste and reduce the cost of mar- 


keting. The last is now the main hope of bettering 
forest finances. This may be classified as logging, mill- 
ing, transportation and selling cost. He said that per- 


haps the largest field for improvement is in the lowering 
of the logging cost and the hope is-for the develop- 
ment of the art of logging engineering. He said that 
the trade journals and the Pacific Logging Congress have 
done much to aid in this development and suggested that 
the schools could do more. He - suggested that forest 
schools should specialize in courses of logging engineer- 
ing and also should give a short term course for log- 
ging foremen with no entrance requirements. 

Following Dr. Clark’s address, the foresters visited the 
forestry exhibits of the United States Forest Service and 
the Philippine Islands at the exposition and an illustrated 
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lecture was given later on “‘ Forests and Forestry i»: the 


Philippine Islands,’’ by A. F. Fischer, Bureau of. "or- 
estry, Manila, P. I. 
At 7 o’elock an informal dinner was given at the 


exposition grounds for members of the society only. 


ATTENDANCE AT FORESTRY ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETINGS. 


Albee, W. C., Tacoma, Wash. ; Northern Pacific Railway. 
Allen, E. T., Portland, Ore. ; Western Forestry & Cons. As 
Ames, E. G., Seattle, Wash. ; Puget Mill Company. 


Ancona, Edward P., Crown King, Ariz.; American Forvstry 
Association. 
Austin, J. P., Seattle, Wash. ; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Ayers, R. 
Aylward, 


W., Sonora, Cal.; Forest Service. 
Fred N., B eaatee, Cal. 


Barlow, J. Q., San Francisco, Cal.; Assistant Chief Engitver 
Southern Pacific Company. 

Bawden, Bb. W., Seattle, Wash.; J. D. Lacey & Co. 

Baxter, A. A., San Francisco, Cal. ; The Charles Nelson Co 

3eals, Edward .A., Portland, Ore.; U. S. Weather Bureau. 

Bencomo, Ramon, Weldon, Cal. 

Berry, Swift, San Francise 0, Cal.; Forest Service. 

Bigelow, Richard L., Nevada City, Cal.; Forest Service, 

Browne, a... Tacoma, Wash. ; Nisqually-Russel Car & Loco 
motive Works. 

3rowning, H. A., Seattle, Wash.; U. Forest Service. 

Browning, J. L., Berkeley, Cal. U th agta of Califernia 

Bruce, D., Berkeley, Cal.  Galecwatty of California. 

Buell, G. F., San F rancisco, Cal. 

Benedict, R. E., Victoria, B. C.; B. 


Hl. G., Silver City, N. M.; U.S. Forest Service 
E., Washington, D C.; U. S. Forest Service. 


C, Forest Service. 


Calkins, 
Carter, E. 


Cecil, George H., Portland, Ore. ; U. 8. Forest Service. 

Chaffee, R. R., State College, Pa.; The Pennsylvania State 
College rie ee Department. 

Che eo. c. Portland, Ore. ; Oregon Forest Fire Assn. 

Childs, Neal i Oakland, ; Neal F. Childs Co., Foresters 

Christie, H. R., Victoria, B. : ; B. C. Forest Service. 


Clapp, James N., Potlatch, ian. 2 ees itch Lumber Company. 

Clark, Judson F., Vancouver, B: 

Clarke, A. E., Idaho. 

Coffman, J. D., Weaverville, Cal. ; U. 

Coffman, W. E., Berkeley, Cal. 

Collins, A OF Portland, ‘Ore. 3; J. D. Lacey & Co. 

Corcoran, R. B., Harrison, Ida. ; Milwaukee Land Company. 

Cornwall, George M., Portland, Ore. 

Craig, Roland »., Vancouver, B.C. 
servation, Court House. 


Dana, e T., Wasbington, D. C.; U. S. Forest Service. 

Davies, F. J., Coeur d’Alene, Ida.; Edw. Rutledge Timber Co, 
Dempsey, John J., Tacoma, Wash. ; Dempsey Lumber Company. 
Donovan, ss, Bellingham, Wash. ; Bloedel Donovan Lumber 


Mills. - 
Douglass, Miss M. C.,; Newton H., Mass.; Am. & Mass, Assns. 
Drinker, Dr. H.S., 8S. Bethlehem, 2.; Pres. Lehigh University. 
Demming, Dunean, Richmond, Cal. 

Dunston, C, E., Washington, eee is 


Elliott, F. A., Salem, Ore. ; State Forester. 

Ellis, Don Carlos, Washington, D. C.; U. S. Forest Service. 
English, E., Seattle, Wash. ; Lyman Timber Co. 

Entwistle, William, Seattle, Wash. 

Erickson, M. L., Medford, Ore. ; ; Society of American Foresters 
Evans, James, Salmon, Ne C.;,Canadian' Forestry Dept. 


Ferguson, W. F., Madera, Cal. ;; Madera Stigar Pine Company. 
Fischer, Arthur’F., Manila, P. I..;-Bureau of,Forestry. 
Flewelling, A. L., Spokane, W et Milwaukee Land Co. 
Foxworthy, F. W., Manila, P. ; Bureau Fong Phil. Islands. 


Ross,’ Warm rae Ore: ; Indian Service. 

George, Bandon, Ore. ; Bandon’ Box Factory. 
Gilman, Fred H. me Seattle, W ash. ; 4 AME RICAN JLLUMBERMAN. 
Godewia, D. P., San Francisco,’ Cal.;'W: B.:{Forest Service. 
Grover, M. H., Hilt, Cal. 3 Lbr. Dept. F ruit Growers Supply Co. 
Guenmor, W. ¢ Astoria Box Co. 


Hall, Ansel F., Oakland, Cal. ; oe. of Cal. Forestry Club. 

Hammott,, R. H:-, ‘Sisson, Cal. ; ‘Forest Service. 

Hansen, Harvey L.,; Berkeley, Cal: hte oe Forestry Assn. 

Harpham, E> E., Oly mpia, Wash. °U. S..Forest Service. 

Harpham, Vernon V.,. Bend, Ore. ; Deputy Superintendent 
i National Forest.’ 

a. E. Fortland,, Ore. ; Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 

Headley, ne A anrciscd, Caly 3/U. S. Forest Service. 

Healy, J. A. Arlington,” Wash ; Ebey Logging Company. 

Heavenrich, A. W., ‘Madera, Cal. ; Madera Sugar Pine Co. 

Henderson, H. L., "Samoa, Cal. ; Hammond Lumber C ompany. 

Henry, Hugh, Portland, Ore. ; ag Forest Fire Association. 

Hickey, 7 B., San F rancisco, Cal.; Standish & Hickey. 

Hil, C. V.; sunker, a ash. ; Hill Logging Co. 

Hodge, W wie C., San F rancisco, Cal, > U8, 

Holman, F, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Huddart, J. Mi. San. Francisco, Cal. 

Humbird, I. J.. Spokane, W. ash. + Humbird Lumber € ‘ompany. 

Hittell, C. oa San Francisco, ¢ “al. ; California Club. 

Johnson, S. O., San Francisco, Cal. ; 

Johnson, B. A., Chicago, Il. 

Johnston, W. A., San Dimas, Cal.; American Forestry 


(Concluded on: Page 58.) 
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ST COAST LOGGERS IN ANNUAL. 


Co-operation the Keynote of the Conference—Rehabilitation of Merchant Marine 
Demanded—Problems of Woods Work Presented by Experts—Health 
and Comfort of Employees a Purpose of the Congress. 


San FrANcIscO, CAL., Oct. 21.—The fourth meeting of 
Forestry Week at the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position was given over to the seventh annual Pacific 
Logging Congress. Like the others, this meeting was held 
in the beautiful Lumbermen’s Building and House of 
Hoo-Hoo. President J. J. Donovan opened the first ses- 
sion this morning. His opening gun was directed at the 
navigation laws of the United States and particularly 
at the socalled Seamen’s Act. As codperation was the 
spirit of the week he urged coéperation in an effort to 
better our shipping laws. 

As President Donovan expressed it, the pleasant fea- 
ture of the day’s program was the presentation of the 
bronze medal to the Congress by Exposition Commis- 
sioner Frank L. Brown. 

The discussion of overhead logging systems by J. 8. 
O’Gorman and others was the most interesting part in 
the consideration of improved logging methods. 

The luncheon given by the lumbermen of San Fran- 
cisco in the famous Oregon Building, which is built of 
huge Oregon fir and spruce logs, was highly appreciated 
by the loggers. A. B. Wastell, who had charge of the ar- 
rangements of the various entertainment features, pro- 
vided music during the luncheon by the Marimbo Band, 
a distinct novelty from Guatemala and one of the fea- 
tures of the exposition. The attendance at the Logging 
Congress was even greater than that at the forestry 
meetings. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


President J. J. Donovan opened the first session of the 
logging congress and read his opening address. He 
briefly told of the aims of the organization and of its 
international character and for that reason passed by any 
subjects that might be local in character. 

Practically all of his paper was devoted to the diseus- 
sion of the present deplorable condition of the American 
merchant marine, and he brought out how deeply is the 
lumber industry affected by this condition. He told 
how for the lack of suitable ships on the Pacific many 
mills and logging camps are now closed and their em- 
ployees out of work. He told how sixty years ago 90 
percent of our foreign trade was earried in American 
ships, and now the figures are reversed. He said the 
record is one of economic inaptitude and inefficiency 
most disereditable to the genius of America. He stated 
that the crowning act of folly w2s the so-called American 
Seamen’s Act and how as a result our flag has already 
gone from the few American ships left in the Pacific 
ocean and will go from them on the Atlantic as soon as 
the stress of war passes. Of the defense of the bill by 
Andrew Furuseth and R. M. LaFollette he said: ‘‘They 
remind me of Mark Twain’s description of the politician 
with much earnestness delivering a speech ‘made up of 
facts which were not so.’ ’’ 

Mr. Donovan attacked the bill on all sides and quoted 
at length woras of W. E. Humphrey, congressman from 
Washington. He told how to the: big- business men of 
other nations this law is incomprehensible. This bill is 
throwing lumber business to British Columbia. Mr. Don- 
ovan said: ‘‘Our British Columbia cousins are to be con 
gratulated, but what must they think in their hearts of 
America’s vaunted business sense?’’ 

In conelusion Mr. Donovan said: 

We must get back where we were sixty-five years ago and 
carry 90 percent of our foreign trade in our own ships. The 
ian who opposes this policy is a traitor to the best interests 

this country, no matter what political flag he flies. The 





great war has opened our cyes as never before to the neces 
sity of an intelligent constructive marine policy. The lum 
bermen of the West, the farmers of the great valleys, the min 
ers of the Rockies, the cotton planters of the South, the manu 
facturers of the East have all come to realize the need of our 
own ships if we are to have prosperous commerce. With the 
country awake to the need it will soon apply the remedy. Our 
civilization has gone backward under tie stress of struggic 
and we see that the fat, sleek, prosperous nation becomes the 
prey of the hungry, strong marauder just as surely as the 
sheep gocs down before the wolf. The man or woman who 
cries “militarism” or invokes the refuge of the Hague iu 
opposition to the statesmen who seek to prepare for adequate 
defense is ignorant, cowardly or a traitor. The genius which 
built the Panama Canal will rise superior to the croakers and 
the craven and build for us a national navy second in defen 
sive power to none and able to protect our merchant ships on 
the Seven Seas. ‘To secure these merchant ships we must look 
to our citizens and not to the Government except as it gives 
support by laws equally favorable with those of our compet- 
itors. For these policies I bespeak the support of all good 
Americans and the early restoration of our Jost mercantile 
narine, 


The Secretary’s Report. 


The president then called for the secretary’s report, 
which was a comprehensive survey of the progress 
that has been made in logging during the last few years, 
since the Logging Congress has been an established insti- 
tution. It diseussed in detail Safety First, First Aid, 
Profession of Logging Engineering, Forest Engineering 
Schools, Bonus System, Crude Oil and Gasoline Engines, 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws, Lowering System, Ex- 
pensive Logging Railroad Construction, Eleetrie Devel- 
opment, Overhead Logging, Superheaters for Logging 
Kngines, Club Houses, Registry of Employees. 

Regarding the death of the late John O’Brien, Van- 
couver, B. C., the secretary’s report said: 

Since the last session of the Pacific Logging Congress John 
O'Brien, of Vancouver, B. C., one of the stalwart members ot 
the congress, has passed to his reward. Mr. O’Brien wis a 
man of rugged character. He was a man among men. ‘To 
know him was to respect him. It will be very proper that a 
fitting resolution of the esteem in which he was held. by the 
members of this congress be conveyed to his family. The 
world is better that John O’Brien lived. 


The influence of the Logging Congress was also dis- 
cussed in the secretary’s report and he said the reports 
of the congress are accepted as a standard authority on 
logging throughout the world. Its influence has been 
international and has helped solve the problems of the 
loggers in every clime. The report called attention to 
the fact that despite the depressed condition of the lum 
ber industry interest in the congress has been well main- 
tained. -It now has an enrolled membership of 255. It 
urged the support of all sawmill operators and inde- 
pendent loggers of the West. The secretary’s report 
was concluded in the following words: 


The logging output of the territory embraced in the Vacific 
Logging Congress has an annual output of about ten billion 
feet. The cost of performing this service for labor alone 
will aggregate about $60,000,000. Over 400 logging railroads, 
with a trackage of nearly 4,000 miles, are employed in bring- 
ing the logs to the mills. About 100,000 men are engaged 
in this industry. The timber supply is estimated at about 
1,800 feet, and at the present rate of cutting this. would 
indicate a po‘ential life for the industry of over 200 years. 
Steps are being taken looking to reforestation, through 
State and Federal forces, thereby insuring an adequate sup 
ply of timber for the future. ‘The growing of timber is a 
governmental function. To harvest the timber crop more effi 
ciently is the function of the Pacific Logging Congress, by 
bringing before the loggers, through mutual intercourse and 
discussion, the best means of standardizing their business. 
In the accomplishment of this purpose it feels it has been a 
stimulus and a help. To the logging engineer remote from 
the busier walks of life, where the white lights and the 


movies are not so frequently seen, these annual ovtings are 
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looked upon as the means of education. Ue rubs elbows witl 
his brothers. He broadens his life vision and his sympathies 
are aroused. 

To those of us who have followed the congress from its 
humble inception in Seattle at the Alaska Yukon Pacific Expo 
sition—-for it is an exposition child—and haye seen it grow 
in usefulness and influence there comes a realizing conscious 
ness that he who serves most serves best. 


A Practical Sentimentalist. 

Mr. Donovan said he saw before him men 
who had had much experience that would be of value 
to this audience but it would not have time to hear them, 
However, he was sure those attending had time to hear 
from, J. B. White, of Kansas City, Mo. Mr. White said: 


Gentlemen, I am glad to be here. You have honored me. 
Your chairman honored me by calling me to your platform. 1 
am a young man in your way of logging. I want to go to your 
camps and see how you log. 

Four or five years ago I became heavily interested in your 
timber out here, but we are not operating. I believe the gen 
tlemen who control the company I am in are good, sensibl 
inen and wiil not build a sawmill when conditions are like the 
present. 


scores of 


Mr. White said lumbermen have not been poetic 
enough. They have not gained public esteem because 


they did not appeal like ‘‘ Woodman, Spare That Tree.’’ 
The lumbermen have wasted much timber but it has 
been because. they had to. He spoke of the public ery 
against the former building of rail fences with walnut in 
Indiana and said such use of walnut was then necessary. 
Speaking for the lumberman he said there has been no 
unnecessary waste. The forests will not be saved until 
a policy is adopted that will make the forests worth say- 
ing. 
Announcements of Interest. 

President Donovan then stated: 

We are going to have a little different program than usual 
this year. Last year we tried to have a lot of fine addresses 
and discussion, but we never will again. This year we will 
have only one day of addresses and*then informal discussions 
during a trip to actual! operations. , 

The lumbermen of San Francisco, not content with having 
entertained all the former bodies that have been here now in 
addition to the big banquet last night, invite you to luncheon 
in the Oregon Building. 

The secretary read a telegram from Frank H. Lamb, 
Hoquiam, Wash., invitimg the congress to hold its next 
annual meeting at Hoquiam. 


Gasoline Engines in Logging. 

The secretary read a paper by W., L. Corson, Union 
Gas Engine Company, San Francisco, deseribing a ‘‘ Gas- 
oline Engine as Adapted to Logging Operations. ’’ 

This is a subject that the loggers aré:yerymuch inter- 
ested in, particularly for operations where tt’ is hard to 
get water supply. In the discussion Capt. H. W. Palmer, 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, 
told how his company is using a light gasoline engine to 
handle poles and piling, but it is in the experimental 
stage. To get the proper flexibility in such an engine 
is the big question and Mr. Corson on being questioned 
on this phase said a slip elutch could be designed that 
would carry the maximum load but slip when brought up 
suddenly against an impossible pull. 

Overland Logging. 

The most interesting developments in logging during 
the last few years have been in overhead systems. 

J. S. O’Gorman, manager of the Wisconsin Logging & 
Timber Company, Portland, Ore., sent his regrets at not 
being able to attend the congress and an excellent paper 
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on this subject, in which he said he realized the subject 
had been discussed at length in past sessions of the 
Logging Congress. He said overhead logging was becom- 
ing more and more popular and more necessary. Also 
he pointed out that a great deal of progress is made 
every year in this class of logging and it is possible to 
log farther and farther back from the engine. 

In comparing ground logging with overhead he said 
loggers have been putting in enormous power and pulling 
over great resistance. 

He told of his company’s experience in overhead log- 
ging during the last year. It has been logging 2,000 
feet distance with one line and the Washington Iron 
Works, Seattle, has designed a special engine to take 
the place of two in this operation, which he described. 

Mr. Donovan said he believed this subject and this 
paper the most important that would come before this 
congress. He asked for free discussion of this topic. 
He asked particularly the logging foremen to discuss the 
question because on them depends the success of the op- 
eration of any system. They are the men on the groynd. 

He said on Puget Sound the most important develop- 
ment during the last year has been overhead logging or 
the half way method. 

A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Idaho, said he considered this 
paper one that would bear reading and rereading, con- 
tinuing: 

In our own operations we are getting closer to this plan. 
We have found that we can go even farther than Mr. Q’Gor- 
man has spoken of. We find we are going to be able to keep 
down our logging cost with a similar system. 

George A. Peck, Northwest Lumber Company, Kerris- 
ton, Wash., said: 

We have been operating a Lidgerwood seven years. It is 
the old type small one and we have handled economically logs 
up to 4,000 feet per log—what we thing is large timber. The 
elimination of gravel and dirt is a big saving in the mill as 
we manufacture our own timber. We yard both up and down- 
hill equally satisfactorily. 

In further discussion of this subject Francis Frink, 
Washington Iron Works, Seattle, told something of a 
new duplex loading engine that his company is building. 








He told of seeing the ruins of Martinique ten years 
after it was destroyed by fire. He compared the great 
accomplishment of San Francisco after such a catas- 
trophe—the mightiest, the best, the greatest reconstruc- 
tion accomplished, concluding with ‘‘We thank you and 
congratulate you for your accomplishment.’’ 


Welfare Work. 


The Chair then called on Dr. W. N. Lipscomb, of the 
American Red Cross, who described his lecture work to 
the men in the logging camps on the subject of first aid. 

President Donovan commenting on this work said: 
‘*The work of the American Red Cross in the lumber 
camps has not only a sentimental value but a value in 
dollars and cents.’’ 

EK. B. Ernst, Industrial Insurance Commission, State 
of Washington, told of the importance of first aid work 
in the camps and how a little knowledge of how to treat 
wounds among the men would prevent much suffering, 
permanent injury and loss of life and the resultant 
saving of money paid out for deaths and injuries from 
the industrial insurance funds that are contributed by 
the employers. 

Conflicting Problems in Logging. 


At this point the regular program was set aside and 
a new feature of the work of the Logging Congress was 
brought out. There has recently been considerable dis- 
cussion as to whether or not logging railroads should be 
made to live up to rules of loading of the Master Car 
Builders’ Association. The question was raised by the 
railroad commission of California by the recent death 
of a man due to his being crushed by a log rolling off a 
ear. 

The two rules in controversy were: compulsory alter- 
nating tops and butts in loading and the prohibition of 
loading of top logs above the chain binders. 

The railroad commission had two representatives pres- 
ent to hear what practical loggers from different sections 
of the Pacific coast testified as to their own practices 
and experience. 
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It is designed particularly to load logs brought in with 
an overhead system, which usually leaves them in a mixed 
up state. 

Committee Appointments. 


After the reading of a brief financial statement the 
president announced the following committees before 
adjournment was taken for lunch: 


Nominating—H. D. and H. M. 
Strathern. 


Resolutions—J. P. Van Orsdel, W. W. Warren, C. W. Buck- 
ner and R.-D. Swales. 

Place, of next meeting—W. W. Peed, D. E. 
James O'Hearne. 

The session adjourned at 12:30. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 


At the opening of the Thursday afternoon session 
President Donovan introduced Exposition Commissioner 
Frank L. Brown, who welcomed the loggers to the con- 
gress in the name of President Moore and the exposition. 
He told of the many troubles of the exposition and said 
people of the Pacific coast had given such splendid sup- 
port they had made the exposition a phenomenal success. 
He expressed the hope and belief that the lumber indus- 
try of the Pacific coast would benefit greatly as a result 
of the exposition. He told of the many important busi- 
ness men of the country who have visited the Coast dur- 
ing the last year because of the exposition. He said 
that the presence of the loggers here indicated that they 
believe ‘‘In unity there is strength.’’ 

The exposition means three things: completion of the 
Panama Canal, the rebuilding of San Francisco and the 
opening of the Pacific Ocean to the trade of the world. 

He presented a bronze medal to the congress, saying: 
‘*Tf there is any value to symbolism, this medal typi- 
fies the spirit of the American people that have dared 
to build the canal, rebuild San Francisco and build this 
exposition. ’’ 

President Donovan said: ‘‘Mr. Director, we do value 
this symbol not for its intrinsic value but for what it 
typifies—the spirit of the people of this great city.’’ 


Langille, E. G. English 
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L. M. Robbins, Standard Lumber Company, Sonora, 
Cal., stated that if these rules were enforced on its log- 
ging railroad the company would have to secure entirely 
new equipment. His company uses flat cars with patent 
bunks and does not bind over the tops of the logs. 

Many loggers’ testimony showed that none of them 
bind all the logs to the load; that they load the butts 
in whatever way will best balance the load, and none of 
them had ever had a man injured by a log rolling off a 
car except in cases of train wreck. 


Personal Safety in Camp and Mill. 


C. W. Buckner, Blaine, Wash., on the subject of 
‘‘Safety First’’ did not read the extensive paper he had 
prepared but gave a resume of it. His paper took the 
statistics gathered by the Industrial Insurance Commis- 
sion of the State of Washington for 1913, treating of 
Class 10, which is divided into seven subdivisions, as 
follows: logging, sawmills, shingle mills, lath mills, 
masts and spars, with or without machinery, wood saws 
and land clearing. He said that the claims paid out for 
one subdivision, logging, amounted to more than 50 
percent of the whole amount paid out for Class 10, and 
during this same period this subdivision contributed only 
35 percent of the funds of Class 10. 

Mr. Buckner showed that in all cases the percentage 
of mechanical injuries in logging was very small, which 
would go to show that it is not the logging machinery 
that is at fault but the carelessness of the operators, 
foremen and men. He called attention to the fact that 
statistics show that one man out of every ten employed 
in the logging industry is injured each year and stated 
that it could be shown that while many causes contribute 
to accidents carelessness undoubtedly contributed more 
than all of the other causes combined. 

Mr. Buckner also claimed that it was not lack of 
intelligence among the men that caused so much care- 
lessness but that liquor was the greatest contributor to 
accidents through the channel of carelessness. Mr. 
Buckner has given a great deal of thought to accidents 
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and as an operator over a period of more than twenty 
years has never known a man to be killed in his opera- 
tions. He attributes this to the fact that he is a crank 
on the liquor subject. He called attention to the safcty 
first campaign of the railroad companies and particularly 
of the street railways. He told of the fine record that 
has been made by many large railroad companies during 
the last few years. 

Mr. Buckner concluded with these words: 

We seldom go into a manufacturing plant of any kind but 
that we find placards posted warning employees of dangers, 
and bearing instructions as to the safest way to handle each 
machine. How often do we find any placards up to warn 
loggers of danger? Now, why is this? It certainly is not that 
our logging is less hazardous. It certainly is not that we have 
less intelligent men in the logging woods than in any other 
industry. Then let us get busy and raise our industry from 
this low level as to accidents to our workmen. 

An amusing incident happened during the discussion 
of ‘‘Safety First.’’ The chair in which Mike O’Brien, 
of the Brooks-Scanlon-O’Brien Logging Company, Van- 
eouver, B. C., was seated collapsed, precipitating Mr, 
O’Brien to the floor. Their were immediate ealls of 
‘‘safety first!’’ and for Dr. Lipscomb, of the American 
Red Cross. 

The Bonus System. 


President Donovan spoke of the difference of opinion 
as to the bonus system and at the request of D. E. Stew- 
art, of the Big Creek Logging Company, Knappa, Ore., 
the secretary read his paper on the bonus system. 

This paper dealt on data the company had gathered. 
The company after watching work set certain standards 
according to conditions and then divided equally among 
the crews the bonus for all over the standard in falling 
and bucking and in yarding and roading. However, Mr. 
Stewart concluded by saying: ‘‘Given a fair show lum- 
berjacks will do all that can be reasonably expected of 
them without a bonus. It is only advantageous under 
certain conditions.’’ 

J. P. Van Orsdel, of the Portland Lumber Company, 
Portland, Ore., told of the bonus system his company had 
tried out in bucking and falling. Under the bonus sys- 
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tem it cut down the cost of falling and bucking from 
62 to 48 cents a thousand feet. Its fallers and buckers 
are making from 25 to 50 cents a day bonus. 

L. T. Murray, of Tacoma, of the West Forks Logging 
Company, told how his company satisfactorily uses a 
bonus system. If the cost of falling and bucking is less 
than 50 cents a thousand it divides this difference with 
the men in addition to the going wages. 

The San Francisco sessions of the Logging Congress 
were closed with the reports of committees and the elec- 
tion of officers. 

The Resolutions. 

The resolutions committee’s report was comprehensive, 
and included thanks to President W. 8. Palmer and Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent’J. J. Geary of the North Western; 
the board of governors of the Lumbermen’s Building and 
House of Hoo-Hoo, and to A. B. Wastell, its executive 
secretary; the executive staff of the Oregon Building 
and the lumbermen of San Francisco for the entertain- 
ment given. 

The progress made in Washington, Oregon, California 
and Montana in the enactment of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws was commended, the movement initiated in 
Idaho and British Columbia was endorsed, and the hope 
was expressed that the principles of the Oregon and 
Washington laws in particular would be carried into all 
the compensation laws of this country. 

A resolution of thanks was also adopted to the retir- 
ing president, J. J. Donovan, who has served for. the 
last two years most successfully and through his personal 
efforts has done much for the upbuilding of the congress 
in many ways. 

The logging congress also went on record as endors- 
ing every measure, national and State, looking to the 
protection of the forests from fire, and urged liberal ap- 
propriations to this end, and especially recommended the 
establishment of field military posts near the national 
forests with a view of utilizing the national troops for 
fire protection in seasons of extreme hazard. 

Approval was given of the special courses of forestry 
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and logging engineering in Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho and Montana and members were urged to 
assist as far as possible in shaping the courses of study 
by personal visits to the various schools to impart to the 
students information bearing on logging engineering. It 
was also recommended that during vacations students of 
these schools be given employment and training if they 
prove deserving, and that members of the logging con- 
gress extend invitations to the heads of these schools to 
pring their students and faculties to their operations for 
practical training and experience during the school year. 

A resolution was adopted thanking the Pacific Lumber 
Company, the Hammond Lumber Company, the citizens 
of Santa Rosa, Cal., and lumber companies and citizens 
of Humboldt county for providing a royal welcome and 
entertainment, as the information gained and the friend- 
ships cemented will always be a most delightful memory 
in the annals of the congress. 


In Memory of John O’Brien. 

The following resolution was also adopted: 

Wuereas, Since the last session of the Pacific Logging 
Congress John O'Brien, of Vaucouver, B. C., a member and 
strong supporter of the congress and the principles for which 
it stands, has passed to his rest. In the death of Mr. O’Brien 
the congress realizes the deep loss it has sustained ; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the congress does hereby express its deep 
sympathy to the family of the deceased and votes that a copy 
of this expression of regret and esteem be conveyed to them. 
The world was made happier and better that John O’Brien 
lived. 

The New Year’s Officers. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—W. W. Peed, Hammond Lumber Company, 
Eureka, Cal. 

Vice President—A. W. Laird, Potlatch Lumber Company, 
Potlatch, Ida. 

Secretary-treasurer—G. M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore. 

Executive committee—British Columbia, E. J. Palmer; 
California, F. F. Spencer; Idaho, H. M. Strathern; Montana, 
George Weisel; Oregon, D. E, Stewart ; Washington, George A. 
Johnson. 

Following the election the retiring president said: 


’Tis the calendar of ages— 
And the mortals stand aghast 
When the student of the present 
Tries to comprehend the past. 


In 1848 James Marshall discovered gold in the mill 
race of the little sawmill he had built and was operating 
for General Sutter, amid the pine timber-covered hills 
near Placerville, and the following year came those 
argonauts whose gold, wrested from the hills and valleys 
of the new Eldorado—California—made the beginning 
of the development of this great State and of the Pacific 
coast of these United States as well. 

From the little village of Yerba Buena arose great 
Sar Francisco, on the bay of that name, just inside of 
the Golden Gate, to which the vessels of every nation 
brought their tribute of brave and adventurous men and 
fair and forceful women to add their mite to the build- 
ing up of the new commonwealth. One of the essentials 
was lumber and in casting about for the nearest supply 
redwood timber was found up in the Russian River 
country in Sonoma County, but the means of transpor- 
tation from there was not good. Up the ccast in Men- 
docino and Humboldt counties was the great stand of 
redwood—the Sequoia sempervirens—growing down near 
to the water’s edge, and thither went some of those who 
saw the opportunity to cut lumber and ship it by sail- 
ing vessels to the growing city on San Francisco Bay. 
Among them were William Carson, David Evans, John 
Vance and John Dolbeer, who located on Humboldt Bay; 
Capt. E. C. Williams, who founded the Mendocino Lum- 
ber Company, at Mendocino, in the county of that name, 
and who had previously been an officer in the United 
States army stationed at Monterey; Capt. Asa M. Simp- 
son, who developed redwood lumbering later in the 
county to the north—Del Norte—and others who were 
just as much pioneers, and all of whom have now gone 
to their reward. Thus began the manufacture of red- 
wood lumber way back in the early ’50s, and while the 
methods of logging and manufacturing have kept pace 
with progress in other lines there was no change in the 
transporting of the lumber to market except by sub- 


forests. In a grove of these great trees a short stop 
was made. 

Junius H. Browne, general sales manager of the 
Pacific Lumber Company, accompanied the excursion 
from the general offices of the company in San Fran- 
cisco, and at the woods operations, Donald McDonald, 
general superintendent of the operations at Scotia, 
joined the party and acted as information bureau and 
host combined. C. W. Penoyer, of San Francisco, presi- 
dent of the company, was unavoidably detained and 
could not accompany the party. After viewing actual 
logging, skidding and loading Scotia was reached 
shortly after 1 o’clock, and it was a hungry crowd of 
nearly 200 that enjoyed a wonderful repast. Of all the 
good things to eat, few were wanting. Salads, great 
big juicy steaks, broiled salmon, big baked potatoes, 
lemon pie like mother used to make, coffee, milk, cake 
and almost everything else. 

Then came a tour of the big piant, where two mills 
cut ordinarily 110,000,000 feet of lumber annually 
though this year, owing to market conditions, but little 
more than half that cut will be made. The big mill, 
built seven or eight years ago, and equipped with three 
bands, is in operation. To see 7- and 8-foot logs go 
through the mill was interesting, even to the fir manu 
facturers, for the fir has to yield to redwood for size. 
From the mill the lumber is taken by a Pawling & 
Harnischfeger mono-rail system to the sheds and yards, 
this being one of the most extensive illustrations of the 
handling of lumber in this way in the country. 

An interesting sight was 36,000,000 feet of big red- 
wood logs banked on the shore of the millpond, stored 
there to supply the mill during the winter months when 
the rainy season makes it advisable to suspend lugging 
operations. 

Twelve years ago, almost to a day, the writer, in com- 
pany with the late J. E. Defebaugh, editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, visited the redwoods of Hum- 
boldt County and among other things watched the split- 
ting and sawing of big redwood logs in the old mill of 
the Pacific Lumber Company at Scotia. That was then 
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‘*From all accounts Mr. Peed has been working hard 
and long to give us all a good time at Eureka and to 
him as incoming president I am glad to turn over the 
chair, bell and skull cap, which Judge Flewelling did 
not leave.’? 

Mr, Peed in accepting the presidency said: ‘‘Like 
the logger, as to an offhand speech: ‘It can’t be done.’ 
You can’t beat the Logging Congress for machine poli- 
tics. I think many men in this audience could preside 
over it better than I. I am afraid that George Corn- 
wall is going to be president and general manager.’’ 

He Senne his appreciation of the honor conferred 
upon him, 

A. W. Laird, of the Potlatch Lumber Company, Pot- 
latch, Idaho, entertained the Logging Congress on a 
trip to his company’s operations two years ago in a way 
that has never been forgotten by the loggers and a lov- 
11g cup was to be presented to bin at the last congress, 
but because of serious fires in the woods he was unable 
‘io be present and the cup was later sent to him. He 

‘erefore took this, his first, opportunity to express his 

cep-felt appreciation and thank his many friends of 
‘he Logging Congress for the gift and the expression of 

odness of heart that went with it. 
his closed the day’s sessions and at 7:45 the loggers 
tarted for their trip to the redwoods. 


THE EXCURSION TO THE REDWOODS. 


es SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 24.—A fitting ending to 
the ‘*Forestry Week’? in San Francisco was the journey 
to the redwoods of Mendocino and Humboldt counties. 
‘or perhaps a thousand years these greatest monarchs 
of the forests have stood proudly amid the sunshine and 
rain untouched by the hand of man, awaiting, as it were, 
the needs of civilization. It can well be said with Fred 
merson Brooks, the California poet: 
Far beyond the time of Moses, 
Grew these monster forest kings ; 


For God has kept the record 
In those huge concentric rings. 


stituting steam for sail, until the Northwestern Pacific 
Railroad was completed a year ago yesterday, connecting 
Eureka and all of Humboldt County with San Francisco 
and the outside world. 


So it was appropriate that those who have been attend- 
ing the meetings of forestry week, and particularly the 
Logging Congress, should be among the first to journey 
to the redwood region, only two other special train excur- 
sions having preceded it during the year of the rail- 
roud’s operation. 

It was in reality amid a blaze of glory that the party 
left San Francisco Thursday night on the Sausilito ferry 
at 8 o’clock for the trip across the bay to Sausilito to 
board the train of seven Pullmans and observation car, 
for as the big ferry came around in view of the beau- 
tiful exposition were seen the fireworks especially pre- 


pared for that evening in honor of Thomas Edison, the 


wizard of electricity, who with Henry Ford and Luther 
Burbank, were guests of the exposition. The ferry, 
thanks to the officials of the Northwestern Pacific, went 
far out of its course to give the visiting loggers and 
timbermen a better opportunity to see the magnificent 
spectacle of fireworks and electrical display augmented 
by the battery of colored searchlights. It was an auspi- 
cious start, and soon the party of 170, including seven- 
teen ladies, was on its way to the land of redwoods. 


At the Scene of Operations. 


Breakfast was eaten at picturesque Fort Seward way 
up on the upper waters of the Eel River, where figs and 
grapes, apples and plums and peaches were plucked from 
tree and vine and a good home breakfast was served. 
Back to the train again the party went and on to the 
operations of the Pacific Lumber Company on Larrabee 
Creek, which was reached on flat cars that were pro- 
vided by the company. The 6 o’clock rising and the 
early breakfast that followed made every one eager to 
drink in the pure air of the redwood forests and view 
with interest and amazement the great monarchs of these 





AND HOUSE OF HOO-HOO, PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., OCTOBER 21, 1915. 


the only mill there. At present it is not running. The 
immense plant, with all modern facilities for manufac- 
turing and handling redwood, drying, dressing, storing 
and shipping, has been practically all built since then, 
with the exception of the old mill, under the super- 
vision of President C. W. Penoyer and General Super- 
intendent Donald McDonald, and without doubt it has 
every appliance for economy and excellence of work that 
long experience and up-to-date mechanical genius can 
suggest. 

Eureka, the metropolis of Humboldt County, the 
charming little city of 10,000 inhabitants that until a 
year ago had no rail connection with the outside world, 
was reached shortly after 5 o’clock Friday afternoon. 
Parenthetically it should be stated that W. W. Peed, 
the never tiring superintendent of logging operations of 
the Hammond Lumber Company, who in years past has 
done so much to make the Logging Congress a success 
and who was Thursday elected its president for the 
ensuing year, seemed never to have slept on the trip up 
from San Francisco. As chairman of the Eureka enter- 
tainment committee he was ably assisted by H. W. Jack- 
son, of the Northern Redwood Lumber Company, 
Korbel; Donald MeDonald, of the Pacific Lumber Com 
pany, Scotia; George W. Fenwick, of the Hammond 
Lumber Conipany, Eureka; H. W. Cole, Little River 
Redwood Company, Bulwinkle; Thomas Cotter, McKay 
& Co., Eureka; T. W. Hine, Holmes-Eureka Lumber 
Company, Eureka, and J. M. Carson, Dolbeer & Carson, 
Hureka. 


THE WELFARE DINNER. 


A feature of the logging congresses has been the wel- 
fare dinners under the direction of John A. Goodell, 
Portland, Ore., field secretary of the industrial depart- 
ment of the Y. M. C. A. He was unavoidably absent 
this year, as was explained by A. W. Laird who acted 
as chairman, because the Rockefeller mining interests in 
Colorado have appropriated $100,000 to establish ten 
industrial branches of the Y. M:’C. A. and Mr. Goodell 
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was asked to put them in and he is now busy on this 
work. 

‘* While we greatly miss him, 1 think we can well spare 
Mr. Goodell under these cireumstances,’’ said Mr. Laird. 
The Potlatch Lumber Company, of Potlatch, Ida., of 
which Mr. Laird is manager, believes in the Y. M. C. A. 
camp work and Mr. Laird has been one of the most staunch 
supporters of it. It was, therefore, appropriate that he 
should preside at the welfare dinner Friday night, held in 
tagles’ hall, at Eureka, and which was attended by 
early 200 visiting and local loggers and their ladies. 
The repast was a wonderful one, typifying the good 
things that are grown in fertile Humboldt County. The 
tables were loaded with huge heaps of apples, peaches, 
grapes and nuts, and the walls were decorated with gar- 
lands of redwood. Grace was said by James E. Neigh- 
bor, manager of the Bayside Lumber Company, Eureka. 

‘* Accident Prevention in the Lumber Industry’’ was 
diseussed by Will J. French, of the California Industrial 
Commission, who based his statements on his experience 
in this State. Said he in substance: 

On January 1, 1914, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance and Safety Act of California became opera- 
tive. Its last department, that of safety, naturally at 
tracted the most interest. There was lacking united 
effort to combat deaths and accidents in the industries 
until workmen’s compensation laws were passed by the 
different States. 

California give the Industrial Accident Com 
mission power to prepare safety orders, rules and regula 
tions and to make them permanent after public hearings 
are held. The commission’s policy is to have the em- 
ployers and employees in each occupation .plan the safety 
requirements, in conjunction with a representative from 
the insurance carriers. 

In Los Angeles we have the representatives of the 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association and the Cen- 
tral Labor Council meeting regularly to outline orders 
for the prevention of industrial accidents. The subject 
is one that will bring together in harmony the most di 
verse interests. 

During the eighteen months frome January 1, 1914, 
to June 30, 1915, there were reported 86,911 accidents 
to the Industrial Accident Commission of California. 


laws 





safety department. They had found the employers very 
ready to codperate with the safety department. He said 
further that a maximum of safety at a minimum cost is 
not impossible. Surprising gains have followed the com- 
bination of brain power and homemade safeguards. The 
work in hand is not finished but it has been well started. 

Some very interesting stereopticon views were shown 
by John R. Brownell, of the department of safety of the 
California Industrial Commission, assisted by R. D. 
Swales, of the Union Lumber Company, Fort Bragg, Cal., 
who manipulated the picture machine. Mr. Brownell 
told how the railroads and other large employers of labor 
had greatly reduced the percentage of accidents by tak- 
ing precautions, and the pictures he showed depicted 
different instances of negligence about logging camps, 
mills and logging railroads, in allowing machinery and 
equipment to run down or not be properly safeguarded. 
They were actual photographs taken of actual operations 
and brought home to many of those who saw them and 
listened to Mr. Brownell’s talk suggestions as to how 
their own plants might be better safeguarded and thus 
reduce the danger to life and limb. 

A telegram from Secretary Goodell was read extend- 
ing his best wishes to the Logging Congress and the wel- 
fare dinner. It was greeted with applause showing the 
regard in which he is held by the loggers. 

First Aid Work Discussed. 

A short talk was made by Dr. W. N. Lipscomb, of the 
first aid work of the American Red Cross. Dr. Lips- 
comb has been doing excellent work among the loggers 
ot Washington the last few months, and at the visit of 
the loggers’ excursion at the Scotia plant Friday after- 
noon he made a talk before the men in the mill which 
was closed for a half hour that the employees might 
hear him. 

Dr. Lipseomb’s talk at the dinner was very interest- 
ing. He urged employees to do everything possible to 
prevent accidents, and then also have the employees in- 
strueted as to what to do the first thing when accidents 
occur. He declared it paid from a business standpoint 
as well as on account of humanitarianism. 

Mrs. E. M. Lawrence, of Lubeck, Me., W. C. T. U. 
national lecturer among Jlumbermen, had 


come a long 





There were 5,807 accidents reported last year, divided 
as follows: 


Deaths ..... ‘ . Ca ee ea re : D0 
Permanent injurics. ; ; : ; ossee 9S 
Temporary injuries . 4,564 

Total ..-4,807 


Ot the chief causes of these accidents the falling of 
limbs and trees was the greatest, with 32.27 percent of 
the total number of injuries. Unprotected machines was 
the second largest with 18.41. In the causes of fatal 
injuries, out of a total of 50 machinery was responsible 
for 8, dynamite explosion and electrocution 1 each; fall 


ing objects, such as logs, trees ete., 25; collisions, 5; 


fails from elevators, trains or wagons, 10; other 
causes, 2. 
In the causes of permanent injuries machinery was 


responsible for 136; dangerous substances such as live 
wires, explosions etc., 8; falling and rolling objects, 15; 
tools, 13; collisions, 17; falls from elevators and slip 
ping, 3; unknown eause, 1, giving a total of 193. 

The logging camps and sawmills were recognized at 
first as the field for especially effective efforts upon the 
part of the safety department. Safety engineers were 
therefore delegated early in 1914 to visit the scenes of 
the various operations, to ascertain the points of risk 
and devise means whereby accidents might be largely re- 
duced in number. This work was earried on very thor 
oughly and systematically and at every lumber camp 
and sawmill it was sought to interest the employers and 
employees to gain their codperation in carrying out the 
suggestions made by the safety engineers. The em 
ployees were taught to be more careful for their own wel 
fare and their fellow workmen and the employers were 
shown how they could prevent accidents by covering the 
unguarded parts about pulleys, gears, belts ete. Or- 
ganization of safety committees was also urged. The 
results of this work have been very gratifying. 

In conclusion Mr. French stated that the Industrial 
Aecident Commission desired to thank those engaged in 
the lumber industry for their cordial assistance to the 


way to make a very good and very practical talk. She 
declared temperance is no longer sentiment but. is busi- 
ness, and the business men of today believe in it and 
insist on their employees abstaining from liquor, for they 
can not do their work and operate dangerous machinery 
with impunity if they drink. It blunts their sensibility 
and enhances their risk of personal danger. 

Mrs. Lawrence greatly impressed her hearers with her 
earnestness and interest in the cause for which she is 
working. She closed her short talk with a Quaker toast 
with so much in it about ‘‘thy folks and my folks’’ that 
it provoked much merriment. The dinner over, the visi- 
tors repaired to their train of Pullman’s parked at the 
depot on which they retired for the night. 


Saturday Again Among the Redwoods. 

The humble chronicler of these events has run out of 
superlatives and other things necessary properly to de- 
scribe this journey to the redwoods, so he fears that from 
this on justice will not be done. The reason has there- 
fore been stated. 

Karly Saturday morning nearly 200 hungry loggers 
tumbled into the Hotel Vance dining room for breakfast 
anil the four sleepy waiters were nearly paralyzed. After 
securing reinforcements and some waiting on the part 
of the guests as well, the inner man, or to be exact, men 
in this ease, were satisfied, and the party left over the 
Northwestern Pacific on a special train for the camps 
of the Hammond Lumber Company to the north. The 
Pullman train with the ladies aboard, some of them 
just finishing their morning naps, were left at Eureka, 
the ladies to be taken in charge by a committee of Eureka 
ladies, of which more shall be said anon. 

Humboldt Bay was skirted, on the east shore, and the 
thriving little town of Areata: left behind. Winding 
around among the hills, now denuded of their timber by 
earlier operators, the prosperous looking plant of the 
Little River. Lumber Company at Bulwinkle was seen 
down below, at the left, in a peaceful little valley, 
broad farm acres extending beyond. H. W. Cole, man- 
ager of this company, a member of the local entertain- 





ment committee, was on board looking ‘after the com! ort 
of the visitors. He is a fine looking young Canadian 
with just a bit of accent that adds interest to his co 
versation. The company, controlled by the Weston «ni 
Bronson interests of Ottawa, Can., is one of the latest 
to engage in manufacturing in Humboldt, but its plout, 
neatly whitewashed, glistened in the morning sunlight 
and just beyond through a fringe of redwood forest 
could be seen the Pacific Ocean, the waves beating hivh 
on the beach, which was covered with white foam. Fur 
ther to the north could be seen Trinidad head with its 
lighthouse buildings all painted snowy white, contrasting 
with the blue of the sky and the green of the sea beat 
ing itself into white foam forty feet beneath. Here the 
party left the Northwestern Pacifie train at Junction 25, 
and boarded flat ears on the logging road of the Ham. 
mond Lumber Company and journeyed three miles far- 
ther out into the edge of the timber, where a stop was 
made to see the actual logging operations. Huge rec 
wood logs eight and nine feet in diameter were being 
yarded and this actual work in the biggest timber that 
grows was of great interest to the loggers and was part 
of the educational course provided by the Pacifie Log 
ging Congress for its members who attend its annual 
meetings and excursions to the forests. 


A little farther on, just at the edge of the forest, was 
the most interesting event of the day. Two great red- 
wood trees had been sawed nearly through. Back of 
them the bed had been prepared and they only needed the 
finishing touches to bring them to the earth. They were 
about 200 feet high, and one about nine and the other 
thirteen feet in diameter. On the first, the Langille tree 
faller, a jack screw wedge, was used to force the tree 
over, and on the other the usual wedges were driven in. 
The falling of these great trees, proud monarchs of the 
forests as they surely were, the larger one being between 
3,000 and 4,000 years old, was viewed with almost awe, 
and then after the ground had shook and the forests had 
reverberated with the crash the visitors burst forth in 
applause. 

A generous lunch, or dinner as it is known in logging 
parlanee, was served in the cook house, after which Dr. 
Lipseomb, field representative of the American Red Cross, 





BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE LARGE PLANT AND SURROUNDINGS OF THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY, AT SCOTIA, 


gave another most interesting first aid lecture to the men 
at the camp. which lasted 45 minutes, during which he 
showed the men how to care for injuries in the woods; 
how to bandage and eare for the injured; make stretch- 
ers out of two small poles and two jumpers or mackinaws, 
and lots of valuable things that every one should know. 
Many of the visiting loggers who heard the lecture de- 
clared they would if possible arrange with the Red Cross 
to have Dr. Lipscomb come to their operations and in- 
struct their men, believing that intelligent first aid is 
the next best thing to prevention of accidents. 

Returning in the early afternoon from Areata down the 
west side of the bay to Samoa, just across the bay from 
Kureka, the immense plant of the Hammond Lumber 
Company was inspected during the following two hours. 
Here is the largest redwood manufacturing plant, out 
side of the Seotia operations. Nearly 80,000,000 feet of 
lumber is here made annually in one big mill, equipped 
with three bands, one a double cutter, and a gang. This 
year the plant is run but five days a week in keeping 
with the policy of reduced output because of diminished 
demand, largely caused by the European war making it 
impossible to obtain ships to carry lumber. 


Everything in Redwood Made. 


Kverything in redwood lumber is made by the Ham- 
mond Lumber Company at, the Samoa plant, including 
doors and millwork, the door factory having a eapacits 
of 750° doors in ten hours. There is a flock of dry kilns 
and the lumber is prepared, dried, and loaded directly 
on ears at the plant for shipment anywhere in the coun 
try, now that the railroad is completed. In the pon! 
were millions of feet of big redwood logs, and the visi 
tors had the pleasure of seeing 9-foot logs made into 
lumber, largely inch boards, by the big bands. 

From the mill the lumber is taken in unit packages bh) 
monorail to the large sheds, planing mill and factory, 
and in the sheds there is an ingenious traveling crav 
device that takes the packages of lumber both up ani 
down the sheds and crossways from one shed to the 
other. This is the work of Will R. MacMillan, the gen- 
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eral superintendent, who revels in mechanical problems 
to sclve and enjoys bringing out some mechanical im- 
provement every once in a while. 

A thousand yards west of the plant the waves of 
the Vacifie Ocean beat constantly against the sand dunes 
and the booming of the surf is ever in the ears of the 
Samoans, excepting when the whirr of the saws eating 
through the big redwood logs drowns it out. 

Saturday with the Hammond Lumber Company was 
made pleasant by kindly attention and many courtesies 
of George W. Fenwick, its manager and brother-in-law 
of A. B. Hammond, of San Francisco, president of the 
company; assisted by Will R. MacMillan, its general 
superintendent, and Walter W. Peed, its superintendent 
of railroad and logging operations, who is now president 
of the Pacific Logging Congress. These officials and their 
assistants did everything possible to make the visit in- 
teresting. Even where the two big trees were fallen, 
paths had been made through the dense mass of debris, 
steps cut in stumps that they might be used as lookout 
places, and facilities were made for getting pictures of 
all kinds including moving pictures for the flicker shows. 

John Vanee was one of the pioneers in Humboldt, his 
mill being near Areata. Later he had a small mill at 
Kureka and then he built across the bay at Samoa and 
in 1900 the Vanee Redwood Lumber Company’s plant 
and extensive timber holdings were sold to the Ham- 
mond Lumber Company, the pioneer having long since 
been gathered to his fathers. A. B. Hammond is one 
of the strong industrial factors of the West. Engaged 
in banking and lumber manufacturing at Missoula and 
Bonner, Mont., he sold his lumbering operations, the Big 
Blackfoot Milling Company, at Bonner, to Mareus Daly 
and his associates and it is now the lumber department 
of the Anaconda Copper Mining Company. Mr. Ham- 
mond went west, built a railroad connecting the Northern 
Pacific out of Portland with Astoria, and also the Cor- 
valis & Eastern, acquired large timber holdings in Ore- 
gon and then went into the redwoods by acquiring the 
Vance properties. 

Mr. Fenwick has been manager of the Humboldt oper- 
ation since it was acquired by the Hammond interests. 
Mr. MaeMillan learned lumber manufacturing in Muske- 


guest of the greatest people on earth, where the great 
trees grow, and where great hospitality is shown, he 
felt it his duty to express his appreciation. He empha- 
sized the great value of practical organizations like 
the Logging Congress to those in the lumber business. 
He expressed his astonishment at the great trees and 
the great logs that ou this trip he had seen for the 
first time. He referred to the perverted public senti- 
ment, antagonistic to the lumber business, and declared 
he eould not understand it for he believed lumbermen 
were great and broad minded men deserving of the 
respect of the people, instead of their opposition. 

A good Oregon timberman, H. D. Langille, of Port- 
land, who knows the forests of the Pacific coast from 
end to end, spoke briefly of the wonders of these great 
forests and of the broadness of the people in close touch 
with them. He deprecatéd, however, the cutting of these 
natural resources without a profitable return for the 
work and investment, and urged codperation that a bet- 
ter result might obtain. 

Dr. Judson F.. Clark and James Dempsey, of Van- 


‘couver, expressed. the appreciation of the British Co- 


lumbia loggers present, and another Clark, A. W. Clark, 
of Portland,. sometimes known as ‘‘Skookum’’ Clark, 
edified the banqueters. The latter declared the lumber- 
men had been dead for several years, and didn’t know it, 
but he believed it is time that they come to life. He 
strongly urged publicity and advertising. 

A few further remarks from Secretary George M. 
Cornwall closed the annual banquet, and ended the 
seventh annual Pacific Logging Congress. By Mr. Corn- 
wall’s great and untiring efforts the congress has been 
made an important feature of the lumber industry of 
the Pacific coast. 

HUMBOLDT LADIES ENTERTAIN THE LADIES. 


The ladies of the party did not make Saturday’s 
trip to the Hammond camps, but they were not for- 
gotten, nevertheless. The wives of the lumbermen of 
Humboldt looked after them, including Mrs. T. W. 
Hine, Mrs. Perey Brown, Mrs. Hamilton, the untiring 
Mrs. H. W. Jackson and a score of others, who de- 
voted Saturday afternoon and evening to entertaining 


the same company, and Mr. Muir, of the Irvine & Muir 
Lumber Company, were with the party on the trip 
and they left at Willits to return to their plants 
R. D. Swales, of the Union Lumber Company, con 
tinued on to San Francisco. Breakfast was had at 
the Willits Hotel and at 8 o’clock the train proceeded 
on into fertile Sonoma County to the south and at 
11:30 reached Santa Rosa, made famous for its fruit 
and wine and particularly by its being the home of 
Luther Burbank, the plant wizard. 


At the Home of the Plant Wizard. 


Through the courtesy of the Santa Rosa Chamber 
of Commerce, of which John Rinner is president, and 
Walter Nagle, the enterprising secretary, fifty auto 
mobiles were in waiting and the nearly 200 visitors 
were taken for a motor trip of over an hour through 
the vineyards and orchards of the Santa Rosa region 


and back to town to the home of Luther Burbank, 
who had been on the tour, taking Capt. J. B. White 
and his daughters in his ear. After lunch at the Occei 
dental Hotel President Rimmer, of the chamber of 
commerce, introduced Mr. Burbank, who modestly 


arose and said: 

‘“*T am not a talker and only wish to say 
am very happy to meet: you all.’’ 

Mr. Peed expressed the thanks of the visitors for 
the kindness of the Santa Rosians, and Capt. J. B. 
White was called upon and said it happened that dur- 
ing the ride with Mr. Burbank he discovered that 
both came from the same town—Laneaster, Mass. 
‘*Luther Burbank has done much to make the homes 
throughout the world radiate with beauty,’’ said he. 
‘*T feel that I have been more honored today to have 
been able to sit beside Luther Burbank than if I had 
sat beside any king or potentate. I was, however, sur 
prised to learn that he has been so wedded to 
nature that he has never found time to wed a wife. 
I hate to mention this, yet the fruits of his work are 
his children that he hands down to posterity and 
that is enough. His life radiates with the joy of di 
recting nature. California is justly proud of him.’’ 

After Mr. Burbank had shaken hands with many of 
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CAL., WHICH WAS VISITED BY THE DELEGATES TO 


gon, Miech., in the Petrie mill. He ran mills in Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota for several years and has had charge 
of manufacturing and the eastern selling of the Ham- 
mond company for the last thirteen years. 


THE ANNUAL LOGGING CONGRESS BANQUET. 


(he party returned from Samoa to Eureka on the 

ifammond Lumber. Company’s little passenger steamer 

at 7:30 Saturday night again repaired to Eagle’s 

liall for the-seventh annual Logging Congress banquet 

hat is the crowning as well as closing feature of the 

ougress, not devoted to long drawn out talks but just 
{ cheer and good fellowship. 

President W. W. Peed presided and first introduced 
‘onald MeDonald, general superintendent of the Pacific 
amber Company at Scotia, one of the hosts of the day 

‘vious who continued steadily on the job. He wel- 

med the loggers and timbermen and thanked them 

their heartyy response to the invitation to come to 
imboldt, the newly opened-up redwood region. It was 

t a year previous to a day, October 23, 1914, when 

golden spike was driven and the first train came 
rough from San Francisco, and Eureka celebrated for 
ee whole days and nights. Mr. McDonald hoped that 

s, the first visit of a large delegation of outside lum- 

men and loggers, would mean closer codperation with 
eir neighbors to the north.. He told several amusing 

ries and demonstrated that the committee in charge 
ide no mistake in requesting him to extend the wel- 
me. 

The retiring president, J. J. Donovan, of Bellingham, 
Vash., said that when they decided to come to Eureka 

ey did not know there were so many good fellows in 
lumboldt.. They also did not know what a wonderful 
ountry there was here in Humboldt. The great re- 

vurces and the great hospitality were pleasant sur- 

‘ises, , 

A. W. Laird, of Potlatch, Ida., declared he had 
‘earned a great deal at the congress and on the visit to 
the redwoods. The congress was proving a great suc- 
vess and was making money for those who attend. 

Capt. J. B. White, of Kansas City, said that as a 
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the visiting ladies. They called at the special train 
at 1 o’clock with the automobiles, accompanied by sev- 
eral of the lumbermen who were unable to go out to 
the camps, or perchance preferred to assist in looking 
after the ladies, including Donald McDonald, who 
demonstrated his ability in that direction; the vener- 
able Noak Falk, of Areata, one of the pioneer red- 
wood manufacturers, who never misses a lumbermen’s 
or Hoo-Hoo gathering.. 

A wonderful trip of over 100 miles was made among 
the handsome residence and business districts of Eu- 
reka and Areata, and over the excellent highways of 
the county nearly to Trinidad. A’ fine view of the 
Pacific Ocean and Trinidad head was obtained. Re- 
freshments were enjoyed at the hospitable new Hotel 
Areata at Arcata on the return, reaching the train 
in time for a short rest, and then at 7 o’clock the 
ladies to the number of thirty-one sat down to an 
enjoyable dinner at the Vance Hotel, while the log- 
gers were having their annual banquet. 

At midnight, after the hospitable Humboldters had 
been bidden good-by, the special pulled out for the 
return, every one tired and happy. 


Breakfast at Willits. 


Willits, years ago, used to be the end of the rail- 
road, before it was:taken over by the Southern Pa- 
cific and Santa Fe systems that now jointly operate 
it. Here are the yard and planing mill of the North- 
western Redwood Company, whose mill is at North- 
western, four miles away. Near here also is the mill 
of the Irvine & Muir Lumber Company, and from 
here extends the road to Fort Bragg, where is located 
the big redwood plant of the Union Lumber Company, 
another one of the large redwood manufacturing con- 
‘cerns of California which-also markets the output of 
the Mendocino Lumber Company at Mendocino, and 
the Glen-Blair Redwood Company. Albion, where the 
Albion Lumber Company’s plant is located, is about 
fifteen miles from Fort Bragg. 

Otis R. Johnson, who has charge of the sales of 
the Union Lumber ‘Company; Superintendent White, of 


the visitors and posed for the cameras, he accom 
panied the party to the train and bade it farewell 
with many other citizens of Santa Rosa at 2:15 and 
before 5 o’clock San Francisco was reached and the 
most enjoyable as well as instructive trip of the 
Pacific Logging Congress was but a pleasant memory. 

Next year the Logging Congress will meet at Port- 
land, Ore., and the excursion will be made to the log 
ging operations on Grays Harbor, out of Aberdeen and 
Hoquiam, Wash. 


LOGGING CONGRESS NOTES. 


Probably no one enjoyed the Logging Congress and 
the trip to the redwoods more than John P. Weyer- 
haeuser, of Tacoma, who was accompanied by his 
wife and his daughter, Miss Elizabeth Weyerhaeuser. 


A. W. Laird; manager of the Potlatch Lumber Com- 
pany, Potlatch, Ida., had Mrs, Laird and their daugh- 
ter, Miss Elizabeth Laird, with him on the trip. 


John Dunlavey, who looks after the railroad and 
logging operations for the big mills at Cloquet, Minn., 
and R. W. Wetmore, of Minneapolis, who is secretary 
of several of the Shevlin concerns, were interested 
participants. 

E. A. Sterling, manager of the trade extension bu 
reau of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, and Percy 8S. Ridsdale, of Washington, D. C., edi 
tor of American Forestry, who have been touring the 
Pacific coast together, made their first visit to the 
redwoods. Mrs. Sterling accompanied her husband. 


Capt. J. B. White, of Kansas City, had with him his 


two daughters, Miss Ruth White and Mrs. A. T. 
Hemingway. The latter’s husband looks after the 


vards and manufacturing of the Forest Lumber Com 
pany. He was unable to come west with the party. 


‘¢Mr. Peed surely knows how to handle men and 
to get in logs,’’ said one of the men at the logging 
camp. ‘‘He has put in the bonus system and it 
works so well that you do not need any boss in the 
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woods. The older and skilled employees just make 
the other fellows work because by all working hard 
they get a bigger bonus.’’ 

A Logging Congress without George S. Long, man- 
ager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Tacoma, 
is like Hamlet without Hamlet. He arrived just in 
time for the redwood trip and was accompanied by his 
two daughters. 

Reginald R. Chaffee, in charge of the school of 
lumbering at the Pennsylvania State College, ended a 
two months’ trip in the lumbering regions of Wash- 
ington and Oregon by attending the congress and 
excursion and then left for his home in the East. 

About thirty members of the American Forestry As- 
sociation from the East, including President H. 8. 
Drinker, Secretary P. S. Ridsdale and six members 
of its board of directors were in attendance at the 


annual meeting of the association Wednesday at San 
Francisco, held jointly with the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association meeting. 


W. W. Peed, the new president of the Logging Con- 
gress, is a civil engineer by education and profession. 
He worked in railroad building in Oregon for Mr. 
Hammond and assisted in building the road from 
Samoa north to Trinidad that is now the northern 
end of the Northwestern Pacific. He has been with 
the Hammond Lumber Company at Eureka for about 
ten years and is an experienced logger and railroad 
man. 

Mrs. Rosebro, the matron of the Hoo-Hoo House, 
was of great assistance in looking after the registra- 
tion. Hunter Savidge, who talks fir lumber there, was 
all around utility man, and A. B. Wastell, executive 
secretary, assisted in the announcements. The Cali- 


— 


fornia sugar pine and white pine bungalows and the 
redwood bungalow, known as the ‘‘Home of Red. 
wood’’ on either side of the Hoo-Hoo building, were 
popular with the visiting foresters and loggers, 

‘*Tony’’ Labbe, manager of the Willamette Inu & 
Steel Works, Portland, Ore., well known donkey en. 
gine maker, is sure some choir leader and singer. )ur. 
ing the loggers’ Eureka banquet he and a bune!: of 
warblers took charge of the piano, retired the orches. 
tra and gave the diners some glee club efforts that 
made a great hit. 

S. Orie Johnson, of thé Weed Lumber Company, San 
Francisco, with his new graphlex camera, assisted by 
Arthur Heavenrich, of the Madera Sugar Pine Com- 
pany, Madera, Cal., made numerous exposures, but at 
this — it is not known how many of them 
““took.’? 





DOES THE LUMBER INDUSTRY NEED RADICAL 


of lumber would not confine itself to school buildings 
but would spread to every place where engineering 
skill could demonstrate its superior use value. 


Must Engage in Refinement of Product. 


Up to the present time lumber producers have made 
little effort to deliver lumber in shapes, sizes and 
lengths ready for the ultimate user. ‘hey have not 
engaged in refinement of their product as they must. 
Much lumber is cut before being put to final use; so 
the time shall come when cutting will be accomplished 
more economically at the mill where the waste can 
be utilized, the freight saved and delivery made in 
sizes desired. If Ford can sell 300,000 standardized 
automobiles, why cannot we sell thousands of stand- 
ardized homes in a few standardized patterns? Knock- 
down houses, children’s playhouses, barns, garages, 
chicken houses, are all possibilities. Shelves, ironing 
boards, knock-down boxes, and packages of assorted 
boards for the boy carpenter will be stocked by mer- 
chants equipped to deliver such packages with other 
goods. Consider that the refinement of the product of 
the tree to such an extent as toy blocks to utilize waste 
is not extreme. Steel watch springs at $25,000 a ton 
are only refined steel products which in coarser form 
sell for only $25 a ton. Improved roads and auto truck 
service will revolutionize the delivery from lumber 
yards of intensely manufactured wood products. All 
of these improvements are problems of marketing. The 
modern selling methods practiced by - manufacturers 
will make demands upon the distributing agencies. 
They will call for development along the progressive 
lines that some retailers and many distributers of other 
merchandise are following today. More retailers will 
carry ample stock, will comb the field for business, and 
will advise buyers intelligently and honestly in select- 
ing material. They will depend upon intensified effort, 
large volume and reasonable profit, rather than upon 
the present mediocre effort, limited volume, excessive 
price and speculation in buying. There may be fewer 
yards, but many will be larger and better equipped, 
organized with intensive selling methods. Railroads 
will learn to codperate with distributers by giving in- 
transit rates under which lumber can be reshipped 
from central distributing points at a low cost. 


Publicity Is Important to Success. 


Publicity should be pursued unceasingly to remind 
the public of neglected uses for lumber. There is an 
inherent preference for wood in exterior and interior 
design, panel effects, furniture etc., and that prefer- 
ence can be maintained by means of dignifiet methods 
of reminder and suggestion, but it cannot be main- 
tained by silence against the telling force of adver- 
tising of substitute materials. ; 

Even the automobile industry is competing with 
lumber for favor with the consumer. Many families 
that formerly saved and sacrificed for a home now 
turn their sonsideration from a choice of building 
materials to a choice of automobiles. Advertisements 
tell them of their need of the fresh air, and picture 
most effectively the envious family wistfully watch- 
ing their neighbors spin along the highway and wish- 
ing that they could do likewise. We do not yet see 
advertisements telling them of the ‘‘fresh air’’ en- 
joyed by the suburban resident owning his bungalow, 
picturing a happy, contented family seated around 
the hearth on a stormy night with the firelight play- 
ing upon a paneled living room with beamed ceiling 
and wooden mantle, indicating all that warmth and 
beauty which accompanies a room finished in wood. 

There is some such advertising being done, but not 
enough. To some lumbermen advertising is unortho- 
dox. It is like breaking faith with the theory that 
lumber profits must come automatically from dimin- 
ished timber supply. To others, however, the benefits 
and necessities of advertising wood have been demon- 
strated as in the case of cypress, and the misfortunes 
of the former class with the good fortune of the lat- 
ter, must eventually teach their lesson. Wood design 
has claim to many advantages—permanent utility, 
workableness, adaptability to individual tastes, sus- 
ceptibility to remodeling, and improvement to meet 
changing requirements, beauty, warmth, light weight, 
and ease of protection against fire. Publicity must 
tell these advantages to the consumer. Together with 
engineering research, it must educate us all in the 
science of building with wood so as to prevent fire 
and decay. Publicity must also correct the fallacy 
that, the timber supply is. scarce and being rapidly 
exhausted. It must present facts to controvert the 
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erroneous impression that lumbermen receive gains 
disproportionate with their effort or accomplishment. 
It must teach the people why such enormous capital 
is invested in the industry, making it rank third in 
that respect among industries of the nation. It must 
also show the people how their ownership of some 
timber and their taxation of the rest makes them in- 
tensely interested in reasonable returns upon it. All 
these truths, when properly laid before the public, 
will lead to more equitable taxation systems, better 
fire protection for our forests, a more permanent na- 
tional forest policy, and enactment of constructive 
legislation. An example of efficient publicity is evi- 
denced by much better support of fire protection laws 
in the Pacific northwest than was accorded the prob- 
lem a few years ago. The people of the timbered 
states of the West have been educated so that rea- 
sonable legislation has been possible. They could just 
as well be educated to understand the other phases of 
the lumber and forest problem if the effort were 
properly pushed. Honest, accurate publicity must be 
an important factor in rejuvenating the lumber in- 
dustry. 
Codperation Is Needed. 


For one acquainted with the situation, it would be 
hard to imagine too much codperation among our pro- 
ducers. Stumpage ownerships are in so many hands 
that competition could not be stifled by intense co- 
operation and a maximum efficiency in codperative ef- 
fort is necessary in order to accomplish the needs of 
the industry. Furthermore, lumber is no longer a 
commodity without competition. Substitute materials 
are a certain check on excessive selling prices for 
lumber. A great deal of the work called for to bring 
about a better condition in this industry could not 
be followed by any one manufacturing company and 
must be associational. There is some association ef- 
fort being supported now, but not yet strong enough 
to attain its possibilities. 


Should Have Outside Interest, Too. 


The task we have outlined for the lumber pro- 
ducer is no small one and still there is another point 
of application for his high pressure initiative. It is 
an interest in matters outside of business wherein he 
can foster a movement of general public benefit in- 
directly helping his own industry. His initiative must 
lead him into graded schools to foster manual train- 
ing, into colleges to foster wood engineering, into 
public affairs to foster the proper use of wood for 
bridges, roads, pipe lines and other utilities. He 
must give attention to the encouragement of immigra- 
tion, irrigation, land and other resource development, 
intensive farming and low rates of interest to agri- 
culturalists. He must prevent unjust discrimination 
in city building codes, and must even subscribe to or 
encourage wood block paving companies and home 
loan associations. In other words, he must become one 
of the leaders in his community,‘as a high pressure 
man with high pressure initiative cannot help becom- 
ing when alive to the magnitude and magnificence of 
his opportunity. 


Why Lumbermen of Today Are Inefficient. 


We know that all lumbermen of today are not using 
such high pressure initiative. They do not have the 
research information, and they are not manufacturing, 
selling, advertising, coéperating or taking part in pub- 
lie affairs as they should. Therefore, of course, they 
are not practicing the desired conservation, efficient 
manufacturing and marketing, nor securing reason- 
able return on investment. 

I should like to go into the history of this great 
industry to date to show why it is lacking in so 
many essentials—why training has made its hardy, 
courageous and ingenuous producer a lumber maker 
and not a merchant—why heredity and environment 
have made him an individualist and not a codperator. 
Time, however, does not permit. 

There have been two distinct types of lumbermen, 
each operating unconsciously against the broadest de- 
velopment of the industry, one the mechanic ‘‘of the 
hills’? and the other he who expected to make his 
ultimate profit through the diminishment of his raw 
timber supply rather than through increased distribu- 
tion of the manufactured product. 


The Efficient Unit. 


When one considers the 46,000 independently owned 
sawmills in the country, 1,000 producing half the cut, 





REORGANIZATION ? 


it is not difficult to see why even the preliminary re- 
search has not been secured. Individual operators 
cannot make the necessary expenditures. Codperation 
has never been possible among them nor a reasonable 
percentage of them. Cut-throat competition with re- 
sultant sacrifice of much of the nation’s timber will 
characterize the industry so long as it remains in so 
many hands. 

Some suggest that the Government take a hand, 
prescribing rules for patrol, cutting, clearing, utiliza- 
tion, fixing of selling prices and curtailment. The seem- 
ing helplessness of the producer to solve his own prob- 
lem leads to the suggestion of paternalism as the 
remedy. I am not ready, however, to concede that 
the producer has shown himself to be helpless. Let 
the Government first cease and remedy its own unfa- 
vorable attitude that has handicapped him. His ef- 
forts for ten years past have been limited by legal 
persecution, hurtful legislaticn and unequal competi- 
tion in timber sales on the part of the Government. 
Remove these restrictions, and then if he continues to 
be helpless and finds no remedy, let the Government 
prescribe rules for the conduct of his business. 


Possible Remedy. 


It is likely that means could be found to organize 
the lumber business on efficient lines, similar to those 
followed in other business of similar magnitude 
through the financial institutions of the nation. Small 
operations could be amalgamated into larger ones of 
such size as to permit of satisfying the needs which 
have been outlined, provided it were felt that the 
Government is favorable rather than antagonistic. 
The large-scale producing unit is the remedy. 


Will It Come, and How? 


The tendency is already toward the large scale, ef- 
ficient producing unit. The larger concerns are ac- 
quiring distributing facilities and are gathering 
further production so that the first cost of initiative 
work can be borne, and as a result the smaller indi- 
vidual concerns are finding it difficult to survive even 
now. ‘‘The mill in the canyon’? finds less call for 
timbers which it is equipped to furnish and increased 
demand for the refined products it can neither pro- 
duce nor merchandize. The percentage of timbers to 
the cut produced in this country, according to Forest 
Service figures, decreased 50 percent from 1909 to 
1913. An awakening on the part of the individual 
producers, equipped to refine their products but still 
too small to market for themselves, to the necessity 
for such reorganization should terminate in voluntary 
amalgamation of properties so as to get most of the 
manufacturing into ownerships producing 500,000,000 
feet or more a year. But will they realize it in time 
to save themselves? If they do not, the large-scale 
unit will—unintentionally perhaps, but surely—force 
the cruel process of elimination upon present owners 
who cannot survive against existing odds. 
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GOVERNMENT WANTS LUMBER. 


Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
United States Reclamation Service, Meadow Creek, Wash., 
until December 1, 1915, for clearing the reservoir site at 
Lake Keechelus, Wash., of all timber, undergrowth, and 
brush and for the purchase of sawmill machinery at the 
site. Bids are also invited on about 160,000 feet board 
measure of lumber and 200,000 feet board measure of 
logs. Further information may be had on application 
to the United States Reclamation Service, Meadow 
Creek, Wash.; Denver, Colo., or Washington, D. C., 
by referring to No. 2,740. 
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LAYING WOOD BLOCK TO DEMONSTRATE 
MERITS. 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 23.—The Pacific Creosoting Com- 
pany practically has finished laying 15,000 square yards 
of wood block paving on Twelfth Avenue in this city, 
according to. H. E. Horrocks, manager of the concern. 
The firm is laying a block of wood pavement on Univer- 
sity Street between First and Second avenues. This job 
is to demonstrate the merits of wood blocks on a slight 
grade. The blocks are laid with a half-inch strip of 
wood between each row. With these spaces on the sur- 
face of the pavement the engineers declare horses wil! 
be able to gain a foothold and the objection sometimes 
made to wood blocks on grades will be eliminated. 
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SOUTHERN LOGGERS HOLD THEIR ANNUAL. 


Try to Determine the Most Important Employees—Discuss Problems and Costs of Railroad- 
ing, Skidding and the Feeding of Animals—Elect Officers and Banquet. 


New OrLEANS, La., Oct. 25.—The fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Southern Logging Association was opened 
this morning at the Grunewald Hotel, with First Vice 
President Oscar Marsans in the chair and about seventy 
members, representing six States, in attendance. See- 
retary James Boyd read a letter from President C. P. 
Myer, of Houston, who wrote that he had been unavoid- 
ably detained, expressed his deep regret at his inability 
to be present, and sent the convention greetings and 
good wishes. ‘‘I regret to state,’? Mr. Myer added, 
‘‘that there will probably be only a few if any of our 
boys that can go to New Orleans, on account of sickness 
throughout east Texas, there being more sickness in the 
vicinity of our operations during the last two months 
than there has ever been before. It seems that the Aug- 
ust storms drove millions of mosquitoes into the interior 
of the State and they no doubt are the cause of the great 
amount of malarial fever that is prevalent.’’ 


Secretary’s Report. 


Mr. Boyd then presented the following report, as sec- 
retary-treasurer : 

The Southern Logging Association is celebrating its fifth 
birthday ut this session. ‘Those in this presence who have 
attended the six meetings that have been held can testify of 
the benefit the association has been to them, otherwise they 
would not have been such constant attendants. ; 

Interest is growing. Responses to requests for information 
have come from companies that have heretofore ignored the 
association. ‘There has been a feeling on the part of some 
owners that they did not want their costs known, Some 
have changed their position on this subject, feeling that it is 
only by comparing with others similarly situated that they 
can know whether they are wasting money or have their 
operation on as low a basis as is possible. ; 

Attendance at our meetings makes our daily work more 
of a pleasure than a task that has become drudgery. We 
look our problems in the face with a determination to ac- 
complish what is before us in the best and quickest way at 
a minimum of cost. The association is a constant stimulus, 
making each individual complete with himself, so that his 
daily aim is to do his work at a lower cost than the result 
of the day before. ; 

The program for this meeting differs in plan from that of 
other years. We have set a portion of each session for a 
particular branch of the work. Let each one confine his 
remarks to the subject in hand, saving for its proper session 
remarks on other departments of work that come to his 
mind. By so doing we will have a better meeting and be 
able to segregate the new ideas that we obtain. Let every- 
one tell freely of his experiences, for the only reason we are 
here is to learn something and help each other. 

The secretary is gratified at the interest in behalf of the 
association shown by some of the salesmen who come in con- 
tact with the woods operations. ‘They have been of great 
service in the growth of the work. z, ; 

Tae secretary is thankful for the codperation he has re- 
ceived from the officers and members, for without it there 
would not be much growth. 


Treasurer’s Report. 
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The Most Important Man on the Job. 


Mr. Boyd explained that the paper on ‘‘ Prevention of 
Accidents,’? by C. J. Pettibone, of the Jordan River Lum- 
ber Company, had not arrived. In lieu thereof copies 
of a pamphlet dealing with the same subject had been 
sent by the international committee of the Y. M. C. A., 
and would prove highly interesting. 

John Lind, seeretary of the Slack Cooperage Asso- 
ciation, was not present and his paper was also passed. 

The secretary read a letter from 8. Ridgell, who ex- 
plained why he could not be present and suggested the 
following topie for discussion: ‘‘Who are the three 
most important men on the logging job, aside from the 
superintendent??? He asked for answers, and they came, 
mm part, about like this: 

R. Ler Bass: I should say the main line enginer, who 
gets the logs to the mill; the skidder foreman, who gets 


them alongside the track, and the saw foreman, who gets 
thei. out of the tree. 


TioMAS LAFFIN: The cook; if he did not get up in time 


the men would not get on the job in time. The night 
Watcoman, who gets them all up, and the barn man or 


skidcder foreman. 


_Y. C. Langtry: The skidder foreman; the tinker, who 
Keeps the engines and machinery shipshape, and the saw 
foreman, who sees that the logs are properly cut. 

Mi. ROBINSON: It is hard to differentiate. There are a 
huber of men on the job who will seem most important if 
either gets sick or goes to sleep. I: try to make it a point 
to have two men on a job that can handle any of the other 
jobs. If I haven't got them, I see to it that they get the 
necessary training. 

J. ¥. Howarp: The barn foreman or skidder; the scaler 
or steel gang foreman; and the grade foreman. 

ao: LANDRY: 'The skidder foreman, main line engineer 
and timber cutters’ foreman. 


Mr. Moopy: I agree with Mr. Bass’ selection. 


\v. H. McGrrcor: Skidder foreman, saw foreman and 
Main line engineer, r 2 OJ ui 

. B. LinbDseY: Saw foreman, skidder foreman and ‘the 
man who lays out the tracks. ; 








Mr. CARTER: 

A. L. BLAcK: 
loaderman, 

Mr. Birp: Saw foreman, team foreman and switch 
engineer, 

M. J. Keys: 

L. G. SMITH: 
and skidderman,. 

G. W. BLACKLEDGE : 
loaderman. 

J. R. Carr, gr.: Assistant superintendent, skidder fore- 
man, saw foreman and grading foreman. 

H. F. Lewis: Team foreman, saw boss and steel gang 
foreman. 

C. E. CAMPBELL : 
foreman. 

M. F. ALLEN: Locator of spurs, loading foreman, and 
team boss or scaler. The improper location of spurs costs 
money by increasing the cost of logging. We have a civil 
engineer on the job, who studies the country to be logged 
and locates the spurs accordingly. 

E. P. Gupron: The main line man, skidder, saw man 
and surface gang foreman. 

Mr. Porter: Skidderman, saw foreman and steel gang 
foreman. 

E. G. CatTrs: 
and saw foreman, 

C. E. CAMPBELL: 
steel gang foreman. 

D. W. PENNINGTON : 
and main line engineer. 

O. L. Switzer: Saw boss, skidder foreman and switch 
engineer. 

J. S. LEE, JR.: 
skidder foreman. 

J. O. SNIVELY : 
ing foreman. 


Skidder foreman, repairman and loaderman. 
Woods superintendent, saw foreman and 


Saw foreman and loaderman. 
Track man, timber cutter or saw foreman 


Skidder foreman, saw foreman and 


Woods foreman, saw boss and grade 


Assistant superintendent, skidder foreman 
Assistant superintendent, saw boss and 


Assistant, or team boss, saw boss 


Saw foreman, steel gang foreman and 
Steel gang man, team foreman and grad- 
Moving a Logging Camp. 


At Secretary Boyd’s suggestion, Mr. Carr, of East- 
man, Gardiner & Co., was summoned to the floor to de- 








C. P. MYER. OF HOUSTON, TEX. 
Retiring President. 


scribe the moving of the company’s camp from Wisner 
to Cohay. Mr. Carr said that it was a big job and ex- 
pensive, involving the transfer of 400 or 500 ‘‘shacks.’’ 
He logged the mill with two loaders and used the other 
machinery to move the camp, arranging it so that mill 
operations were not interfered with. In addition to the 
shacks, which were moved at the rate of thirty or forty 
a day, there were a Y. M. C. A. building, a white church, 
a school house and a negro church. The camp was lo- 
cated with a view to its convenience in logging opera- 
tions, and its sanitation and healthfulness. The entire 
camp was piped for water, which was pumped from a 
deep well into a tank occupying the highest elevation, 
and there were plenty of hydrants. In addition a sewer- 
age system was installed, and sanitary closets. The 
shacks were so arranged that everything drained away 
from them. The Y. M. C. A. building was equipped with 
shower baths, a library and a game room. The schools 
were maintained in part by the company and in part by 
its patrons. By incorporating the camp as a town, 
street tax was collected and the proceeds turned into the 
school fund. 

Mr. Carr figured that the cost of the water system, pip- 
ing and all was less than it would, have cost to dig 
shallow “wells.and supply the camp with seep water. 
The camp was located very near the center of the terri- 
tory to be logged. It would be maintained to log tim- 
ber within an eight-mile radius and he estimated this 
would take about five years. Special attention was paid 
to fixing up the shacks and making them comfortable, as 
it made the men better contented and proved profitable 
in the end. 

The Logging Camp Question. 


Mr,..Switzer was called on to discuss the logging camp 
question from the standpoint of a company that did not 


maintain a camp. ‘‘ We should be glad to have a camp,’’ 
he said, ‘‘but race troubles interfere. It takes three 
men with rifles to keep the men on the job in the day 
time.’? 

Mr. Landry said that his company brings its men to 
town every night, hauling them about eighteen miles, 
because it is operating in the swamps and the mosquitoes 
would eat them up if a camp were established. The 
company figured on putting up camps for pine opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Munson’s company had no camp either. It had a 
permanent town, representing a considerable investment, 
and brought the men in every night. 

Secretary Boyd introduced Mr. Langley as a super- 
intendent who had made $400 on hogs around the camp. 

Mr. Langley corrected the secretarial statistics. He 
had sold $150 worth of hogs in the spring and $325 
worth more recently, making a total of $475. His ex- 
penses had run to $50, leaving $425 net; in addition he 
had ninety head of hogs on hand. He had begun the 
experiment two years ago, buying several brood sows 
and a boar. The animals were fed on the slops and 
refuse from the camp. They were pastured on a ten- 
acre tract about 1,200 feet from the camp and had pros- 
pered and multiplied ‘‘to beat the band,’’ never being 
troubled with cholera or any other disease. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was given to a discussion of 
track-laying methods and maintenance, with special refer- 
ence to spurs. A specially interesting feature was the 
development of comparative costs of spur construction 
and maintenance per thousand feet of timber logged. 
The figures ranged from 26 cents to as high as 70 cents, 
but the latter covered the cost of main line as well as 
spur operations. Some of the reports on cost follow: 

V. C. Langley, 36 cents; Thomas Laffin, 50 cents; R. Lee 
Bass, 41 cents; S. J. Hinton, 40 cents; W. H. McGregor, 
35-60 cents (his report covering mill operations in both 
Texas and Louisiana) ; H. F. Lewis, 35 cents; V. E. Landrv, 
50 cents; G. W. Blackledge, 48.4 cents; J. M. Givens, 26-27 
cents; C. E. Campbell, 35 cents; W. E. Pontious, 70 cents 
(for main line and spur operation together) ; J. T. Collins, 
53 cents; W. W. Goodson, 40 cents; E. P. Gupton, 44 cents. 

The reports of spur track construction and operations 
developed a wide difference in operating conditions, 
naturally. Some of the companies are operating in level 
country, others in swamps, still others in rough or broken 
country. Some were logging timber that ran 6,000 feet 
to the acre, and others on locations yielding as high as 
26,000 feet an acre. 

Mr. Bass, whose cost had averaged 44 cents during 
the last five months, was operating in level country lying 
between bayous and rice land; was using old ties on the 
spurs, costing 8 cents for pine and 10 cents for oak. 
The oak ties were used on the curves. He loads three 
days and lays steel the rest of the week, using 40-pound 
steel on spurs and skidding about 660 feet. The life 
of the ties was a year to eighteen months. 

Mr. Hinton, who figured his cost at 40 cents, was lay- 
ing 55- to 60-pound steel, using fifteen ties to the rail 
and employing eighteen to twenty men in his steel gang. 
Spurs were 1,200 feet apart. 

Mr. McGregor used 35-pound steel in Texas opera- 
tion, and oak ties at 10 cents. In Louisiana operations 
he uses 35-60-pound steel and pine ties. Spurs were 
placed a quarter mile apart as a rule. There were 
twelve men in his steel gang. 

Mr. Lewis uses 35-pound rail and pays 15 cents for 
ties. Steel gang men lay four up and four down. 

Mr. Howard said he had been putting down main line 
and grading it with an ordinary road machine. Had 
worked it on 24% miles of cutover country and got satis- 
factory results. He uses sap ties at 7 cents and heart 
slab ties at 9 cents. The former last eight to nine months 
and the latter about three times as long. . 

Mr. Friedlaender told of ballasting his line through 
swampy country with hog fuel. It had given satisfac- 
tory results and he had had no trouble from fires. He 
used oak and gum heart ties. 

Mr. Landry described his company’s experience with 
a tracklaying «machine. Where it formerly laid 450 
feet in the old-fashioned way, it was laying, with the 
machine, an average of 840 feet and had laid as much as 
1,030; had twelve men on the steel gang; used sap gum 
and tupelo ties at 5 cents; raised spur tracks with saw- 
dust, topping off with six inches of dirt to prevent fire 
trouble; average cost figured 50 cents a thousand log 
seale. , 

Mr. Blackledge’s company also uses a, tracklaying ma- 
chine with a steel gang of fifteen men, laying four one- 
half rails up and down; operates in rough country; 
uses sap pine ties that sometimes are relayed four and 
five times; last eighteen months or until they are spiked 
to pieces. 

Mr. Snively had no cost figures; employed seven or 
eight men to go after steel and fourteen on cuts and 
fills. In two years he has not laid 100 rails without a 
eut or fill. 

Mr. Givens has been.operating-a track machine ‘om lével 
country; no grading; lays twelve rails up'and down, 
with a gang of eleven men not counting engineer and 
fireman; average cost runs 26-27 cents a thousand. 
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Mr. Campbell employs twenty-five men on his steel gang 
at Broken Bow, Okla.; lays 1,800-2,000 feet daily; 
operates in rough country, with a great deal of grading 
required—6 to 8-foot fills and grades as high as 8 to 
10 percent; lays 55-60-pound rail and uses red and white 
oak cull ties. 

Mr. Pontious employs ten men on steel gang, averaging 
six up and down; uses pine pole ties, costing 6 cents and 
lasting eight to ewelve months; employs Mexican labor, 
which is good only for the steel gang. 

Mr. Campbell employs negro and Mexican labor on 
steel gang of twelve men, averaging six up and six down; 
operates in rough country, with sometimes as many as 
fourteen log bridges to the mile. 

Mr. Collins’ steel gang musters fourteen men, operates 
in prairie mud which makes it hard to hold up track; 
uses oak ties, with poles in between. 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


Secretary Boyd read a communication from N. C. 
Schlichter, special representative of the Industrial depart- 
ment of the Y. M. C, A., announcing that a lumbermen’s 
welfare conference will be held at Laurel, Miss., Novem- 
ber 9 next. 

He also read a letter from Secretary Kellogg, of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, calling 
attention to the fact that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has before it for approval ‘‘very extensive and 
rigid rules and instructions for inspection and testing 
of steam locomotives and tenders,’’ to be applied, if 
adopted, to all locomotives operated by common carriers 
engaged in interstate commerce. ‘‘I have been unable 
so far,’’? Mr. Kellogg wrote, ‘‘to ascertain to what extent 
if any these rules will be enforced against operators 
of logging railroads. There is a possibility, however, 
of a number of eases in which these rules may be con- 
strued as applying to logging locomotives.’’ He quoted 
from a letter written by a southern lumberman who was 
using the main line of the Georgia Southern & Florida 
for a stretch of about 100 miles, and in whose ease it 
had been held that the commission rules governing loco- 
motive reports and inspections applied to his operation, 
the requirements being burdensome. It was suggested 
that the new rules, if adopted and enforced against 
logging operations in such eases, might cost, in one way 
or another, $500 to $1,000 to comply with. Secretary 
Kellogg suggested that the lumber associations take this 
matter up with their individual members, and find out 
how many were affected, or likely to be affected. 

Skidding by Machinery. 

The morning session was given to discussion of skid- 
ding by machinery. E. P. Gupton, of the Louisiana 
Sawmill Company, started things going with a description 
of his skidding operations and practice, going into detail 
regarding the equipment, size and brand of skidder and 
rehaul lines etc. His skidding costs averaged 32 to 38 
cents a thousand. Mr. Gupton’s suggestions and the 
questions that were fired at him laid the groundwork 
for the diseussions that followed. 

W. A. Pontious (King-Ryder Lumber Company), 
stated that two skidding machines were used to log his 
company’s mill, which cut 200,000 to 220,000 a day. Each 
machine skidded about 600 logs on the day’s average, 
ranging from 100,000 to 120,000 feet. The cost for the 
last eight months had averaged 60 cents a thousand skid 
and load. Operation was in timber running about 14,000 
to the acre. Mr. Pontious used a %-inch line on skidder 
and ;; on rehaul. 

G. W. Blackledge (Gilchrist-Fordney Company) used 
a %4-inech line on skidder and 5% on rehaul. He was 
operating in rough country with plenty of underbrush. 
Average length of skid was 800 feet but in extreme 
cases it ran as high as 1100 feet. Three ox teams were 
used in corners and other places where the skidder could 
not be worked to advantage. The last eight months’ 
average cost, for skidder and teams together, was 55 
cents. He estimated that each skidder line was good 
for about 5,000,000 feet of logs. 

Thomas Laffin (Mississippi Lumber Company) uses a 
one-line skidder with rehaul. Pulls all the way from 
100 to 1500 feet; sometimes goes out half a mile and 





pulls in a whole tree, cutting it up afterward. His 
skidder line is %-inch and rehaul line %-inch. He 


operates in country where underbrush is so thick in spots 
that a jackrabbit couldn’t be driven through it; logs 
both hardwood and pine; uses cattle occasionally, and 
frequently stretches the line with a mule because it is 
quicker. Average cost is about 90 cents a thousand. He 
suggested that the life of the line depended largely upon 
the drum man. ‘‘If he tends to his business, the line 
won’t chafe much.’’ 

R. Lee Bass (Newell Lumber Company) works a two- 
line skidder, with 4}-ineh skid line and 5-inch rehaul; 
tries to limit skidding operations to 120@ feet. Average 
cost is 49 cents, including everything; whereas the cost 
of skidding last year on the same operation, with mules 
and cattle, averaged 66 cents a thousand. He figured 
that his line cost about 9 or 10 cents a thousand. 

J. R. Carr, jr. (Eastman, Gardiner & Co.) uses Lidger- 
wood engines with a very simple skidding machine. Two 
engines are used on the same car; skid lines are 84-inch; 
skids about 800 feet; lines last four to eight months, 
dependent on care given them. Mr. Carr logs a mill 
cutting 225,000 feet daily. Working in good timber 
he uses one machine and five teams; in seattered timber 
two machines are used. 

Before adjournment for the noon recess Chairman 
Langley, of the entertainment committee, announced 
that the annual banquet would take place at the Cos- 
mopolitan, beginning promptly at 6:30 this, Tuesday, 
evening. 

Vice President Marsans, occupying the chair, appointed 
the following committee on nomination of officers for 
the ensuing year: Messrs. E. P. Gupton, V. C. Langley 
and W. H. McGregor. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The discussion of skidding by machinery was continued. 
C. M. Munson, operating in rolling country, skidded about 
900 feet; got, in the way of wear, about a million and a 
half feet out of his skid lines. Mr. Munson described 
some novelties in method that proved interesting to his 
hearers. 

W. H. McGregor described operations at mills in Texas 
and Louisiana. Between 500 and 600 logs a day were 
handled on pulls ranging from 400 to 660 feet. Skid 
lines are %-inch. Skidding costs, all told, were 45 cents 
at one mill and 33 cents at another. 

As preliminary to the team-skidding symposium, Secre- 
tary Boyd read the paper by Dr. W. H. Dalrymple, of 
the Louisiana State University on ‘‘What to Feed and 
How to Feed It.’’ 

At your annual meeting in New Orleans last year I had 
the privilege of presenting a paper on “The Feeding of Work 
Animals Engaged in Logging Operations.” I then tried to 
explain the principles involved in the feeding problem, which, 
if not more or less intelligently understood, is one that may 
lead to considerable monetary loss, not only in the waste of 
valuable feeding materials, but also through incapacity of the 
animals to perform their due amount of work, and, fre- 
quently, through fatalities occasioned by errors in digestion 
brought about by a faulty system of feeding. 

It is not my intention, nor do I think it necessary on this 
occasion again to allude to those principles in detail. How- 
ever, I think it might be well for those specially interested 
to review the subject matter of my last year’s paper, as pub- 
lished in 2 number of your valuable trade journals. 

Presuming that some of the main facts then presented 
have been retained and assimilated, I think we are in a posi- 
tion to tackle some of the more practical points in connec- 
tion with the subject, and which, after all, are what we de- 
sire to know, although they can be arrived at only after due 
consideration of the principles. 

We are wont, sometimes, to lay a great deal of stress on 
being practical, often forgetting that a great deal of pre- 
‘liminary work has to be accomplished before such matters 
have been reduced to the stage of practicality. Unfor- 
tunately, not all of the so-called practical men are the most 
progressive; they rely too much on _ that which ‘their 
fathers did,” rather than keep up with the procession of 
progress. 

Concentrates and Roughages. 

There are two terms frequently used by the feeder and 
which it might be well to allude to, viz., concentrates and 
roughages; the former referring to the grain part of a 
ration, or any other feeding material that may take the 
place of grain proper; and the latter referring to hay, 
straw, cotton seed hulls ete., which constitute the bulky part. 

A ration, therefore, is composed of a concentrated and a 
rough or bulky portion. 

Among the more common concentrated feeds may be men- 
tioned the following, some of which are, or may be, com 
bined in the so-called ‘‘commercial feeds” : 

CONCENTRATES.—Oats; corn; wheat 
meal; rice bran; dried brewers’ grains; 
molasses, or blackstrap ete. 

The term “concentrate” refers to the nutritive elements 
being in more concentrated form than in the bulky hays ete. 

ROUGHAGES.—I believe the explanation already given 
should suggest what these are, but I will enumerate just a 
few of the more common, and will divide the hays into two 
classes, viz., leguminous hays and grass hays; the former 
being much richer in protein (the muscle-forming and most 
expensive element) than the latter: 


bran; cottonseed 
low-grade cane 





LEGUMINOUS Hays.—Peavine; alfalfa; lespedeza; vetch: 
the different clover hays ete. 
Grass Hays.—Bermuda; timothy; crabgrass; orchard 


Kentucky blue grass; Johnson grass; pifine (paille 


grass ; 


fine) ete. 
Srraws.—-There are other materials, however, although 
not hays proper, that are classed as roughages, some of 


which may be used satisfactorily in the case of oxen, horses 
und mules. I refer to cottonseed hulls; some of the straws, 
like good oat straw, wheat straw, rice straw ete., and the 
dried fodder, leaves etc., of the corn plant. 


Make-Up of Rations, 

A ration may be made up of one or more of the concen- 
trated feeds, with a due proportion of one or other of the 
roughages, the ultimate object being to supply in the ration 
the necessary amounts of digestible nutrients demanded by 
the animal, (1) for the maintenance of its own body, and 
(2) for the performance of the work it is called upon to 
accomplish. 

In compounding a ration, however, it should be borne in 
mind that these nutrients should be approximately balanced 
in their relations for the purposes mentioned, by giving 
attention to the character and class of the raw materials. 
For example, if the grain or concentrated part should be 
rich, which means rich in protein, the roughage should be 
more of the grass hay order, which is not so rich in that 
element but contains more of the element starch, in which 
the concentrated part is likely to be deficient. On the other 
hand, if the grain portion should be rich in starch, like corn, 
for example, the hay supplied should be of the leguminous 
variety, like alfalfa, peavine, lespedeza, the clovers etc., 
which are all relatively rich in protein. Or, in other words, 
in order to approximate a balanced ration, the one should 
complement the other. 

Balancing of Rations, 

3ut while the balancing of rations is a comparatively easy 
matter to those who are familiar with the composition and 
digestibility of feeds, and are able to make proper use of 
tables showing these factors, it is not so easy for the feeder 
who is not so well posted along this particular line. How- 
ever, I believe it possible to present the matter in a way 
that will simplify the problem considerably, or, in other 
words, reduce it to a more practical form so that it may be 
grasped by persons of ordinary intelligence. 

For example, it has been found to come within the range 
of practicability to feed an animal a certain amount, by 
weight, of concentrates and roughage, respectively, per day, 
per 100 pounds of its live weight. 


Feeding Oats, 


If we take good oats as an illustration, which is considered 
almost a perfectly balanced grain feed in itself, it is possible 
to obtain satisfactory results by feeding, to a horse or mule, 
under hard-working conditions, about 14% pounds for each 
100 pounds of the live weight of the animal, and about a 
similar amount of good lespedeza hay. It is the grain por- 
tion, however, that should receive careful attention, as the 
amount given may either be too much or too little for best 


—— 


results ; while it is quite likely that the animal will ; 


t all 
the hay that is necessary. 


Feeding Corn. 

If we should feed shelled corn as the grain, pret -rabj 
crushed, which is not quite so rich in protein nor si wel! 
balanced as oats, we could use alfalfa or peavine hay, «ither 
of which is a little richer than lespedeza, on practica!|y the 
same basis of 14 pounds of each per 100 pounds live \ ' 


I eight 
of animal, per day. 
Feeding Mixtures. 

If it should be more convenient to feed a mixture o! con. 
centrates as the grain pertion, we could compound such py 
using the following: , 

Parts by weight: 2 of cottonseed meal, 4 of wheat ran, 


4 of crushed corn. 

One and one-quarter pounds of this mixture being fed, as 
in the case of the others, with a similar amount of timothy 
bermuda, or other good grass hay. And if we should wish 
to add blackstrap to the mixture we could substitute, say, 
one or two parts for the same amount of the corn. : 


Test for Commercial Foods. 


Again, should we desire to use some of the commercial 
feeds, whose crude composition, or analyses, should rarely be 
inferior to that of an average sample of good oats for this 
purpose, we could do so on the same basis as mentioned in 
the case of that grain. Feeding, however, should always be 
done by weight rather than by measure, as some materials 
are considerably more bulky than others, and a measure of 
one might be much less in weight than of another that is 
more solid in character. 

There is no end to the combinations that might be made 
from the grain feeds and hays in common use. The illustra- 
tions I have given are but a few to show how they may be 
put together to form a balance of the ration, and the 
amounts, by weight, of each that may afford fairly practical 
results. And while this method may not be found to meet 
all of the requirements of individual cases, it has been found 
to serve a useful purpose in the majority of instances, and 
as an approximate and practical basis upon which to work, 

Feeding Oxen. 

Work oxen, doing severe labor, and pound for pound liye 
weight, require just about the same amounts of concentrated 
feed as the horse or mule, under similar conditions. They 
can, however, make better use of rough feeds, on account of 
their being able to masticate and digest coarse roughages 
better, because of their ability to ruminate, or bring them 
back from the stomach, to rechew them before they are 
finally swallowed and digested, and, in consequence, may be 
allowed a larger amount of such feeds, with advantage to 
them. 

The statements with regard to roughages have been con- 
fined to cured products only. Sut where animals have ae 
cess to plenty of good pasturage this would, of course, také 
the place of hay ete. 

Importance of System in Feeding. 

In order to secure the maximum of success, however, it 
matters not how excellent the character of the feed may be, 
it is essential that system be observed in the feeding of it. 
And while cattle at work may get along with longer intervals 
in the feeding of the concentrated part of their ration, it is 
necessary for the proper nourishment of the work horse or 
tule that there be three feeds, or three divisions of the 
total for the day, given per diem. Many animals may, and 
irequently do, manage with less, but on the whole the morn 
ing, noon and night diets are much to be preferred, if we 
are to consider that which is best for the animal under con- 
ditions of hard work. 

It is to be hoped that the few suggestions here offered may 
be of assistance to members of the association in bringing 
about economies in this department of their business, which, 
at best, is one of the most expensive, and more particularly 
where large numbers of animals are owned and have to be 
maintained in fit condition, which must be the case in the 
operations connected with the logging industry. 


Team Skidding. 


S. E. Moreton described team skidding for a small and 
a big mill. Operations are carried on in country where 
timber is scattered, with farms here and there, and the 
country hilly. He uses oxen, buying 414- to 5-year-old 
animals of about 970 pounds weight at 50 cents a pound, 
and selling them after a few years at 4 cents, when they 
weigh around 1,300 pounds. The haul is about five 
miles. The big mill is logged with mules used in skid- 
ding, the haul ranging from a quarter to a half mile. 

W. D. Bailey reported that much of the logging for 
his company was done by contract, oxen being used in 
skidding operations. The haul back to track averaged 
about three-fourths mile, spurs being one and one-fourth 
to one and one-half miles apart. Logs were ramped 
alongside track and loaded with a Barnhart loader. 

H. F. Lewis used mule teams. The haul is about 
three-fourths of a mile. Operations are conducted in 
rough country, cut up with farms. Average working life 
of an. animal is five years, but some mules have bee 
on operation ten years; feeds them all they’ll clean up; 
figures daily cost of feeding at 35 cents a head. Skidding 
costs ranged from $1.10 to $1.25. 

A. L. Black figured cost from stump to pond at about 
$4. Logs averaged less than 100 feet and it was eight 
miles to main line haul. 

J. D. McNair logs with horses; but has two mules on 
the job and works oxen in the swamps. Haul back to 
track ranges between one-fourth and three-fourths mile. 
Logs have been running about eight to the thousand feet. 
Average cost, first nine months of year, $1.34. Worked 
fifty horses and two mules, feeds oats and timothy hay, 
waters. horses five times a day. Their average life on 
the job is seven years; has some trouble from sore feet, 
due to shoe bruises ete. ; 

J. M. Campbell logs two mills of 100,000 capacity 
each. Has two camps, working sixty-five miles in each. 
Logs average 75 feet. Spurs are located from one-fourth to 
one and one-fourth miles apart according to character ot 
country. Length of haul back varies. Uses single teams 
on short hauls and double teams on the farther hauls. 
Average cost, $1.40. Feeds animals once a day, tums 


them loose in corrals at night; waters them three times 
daily, employs team foreman for every eighteen teams. 
Average life of animals on the job seven years; sells 
‘¢deadheads’’ for $25 to $75. 
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Thomas Laffin works eighteen mules and sixty-four 
oxen, Haul back varies from one-fourth to three-fourths 
of mile; puts the mules in on the short hauls but keeps 
a pair of oxen handy to pick up logs the mules cannot 


handle. Keeps mules up at night the year round. Logs 
run as high as twelve to the thousand feet. Average 


cost, stump to pond, around $4. 

D. W. Pennington logs with mules, using nine carts and 
flve wagons, in timber with thick undergrowth. Logs 
run from 100 to 105 feet. Average cost, stump to pond, 
is about $4.05. 

Before adjourning for the afternoon, Vice President 
Marsan appointed James E, Weldon, George W. Reed 
and F. H. Dierks a committee on resolutions to report 
Wednesday. 

Tonight the association’s annual banquet was held at 
the Cosmopolitan Hotel. 


WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 
|Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

New ORLEANS, La., Oct. 27.—Both of today’s sessions 
were brief and businesslike. A discussion of team loading 
closed with a debate as to whether mules should be fed 
once or twice a day. Debators supported the one-feed 
system while others declared that they had tried both 
in eleven years’ experience and defended the three-feed 
plan. The diseussion as to steam loading was opened 
by J. M. Givens, who handles thirty cars daily, loading 
5,000 feet to a ear at an average cost of 15 cents. Thomas 
Lafflin declared that he loads 100,000 feet daily with 
5,000 to 6,000 feet to the car. Superintendent Stanton 
uses combination skidder and loader, with the cost of both 
operations 52 cents. V. C. Langley stated that he loads 
130,000 to 135,000 feet, 5,000 to the car, at a cost of 18 
cents. 

The report of the resolutions committee tendered thanks 
to Dr. W. H. Dalrymple for his address, to the concerns 
making exhibits and to others for courtesies extended. 

Discussion as to how the woods department could help 
the sales department dealt with reports on sizes and char- 
acter of logs and giving the office a line on available tim- 
ber for special bills. F. H. Dierks suggested that log- 
ving superintendents help the association’s campaign in 
all possible ways and that commissaries be urged to spec- 
ify wood containers for goods bought. 


Election of Officers. 


The nominating committee reported the following 
ticket : 

President—Osecar Marsans, Akers, La. 

First vice president—V. C. Langley, Laurel, Miss. 

Second vice president—T. B. McCormick, Sardis, Miss. 

State vice presidents—Alabama, J. D. McNair, Tusca 
loosa; Arkansas, L. Wilcoxen, Crossett; Florida, Cc, M. 
Munson, Bagdad; Georgia, J. B. Work, Lumber f ity: 
Louisiana, V. KE, Landry, Garyville ; Mississippi, G. W. 
Blackledge, Laurel; Oklahoma, J. M,. ¢ ampbell, Broken Bow: 
‘Tonnessee, EB. W. Tschudy, Memphis; Texas, W. H. Me 
Gregor, Conroe. 


This ticket was unanimously elected. 
The Closing Session. 


The afternoon session of today dealt with cypress oper- 
ations. Pull boating and skidding were discussed by 
Messrs. Mohr, Couzens, Landry and Marsans. Timber 
deadening and the handling of gum and other hardwoods 
in mixed cypress and hardwood operations were also 
discussed. 

Charles Green, of Laurel, talked briefly on the Jackson 
Highway. He offered a resolution endorsing the Merid- 
ian-Laurel-Hattiesburg-New Orleans route as the logical 
route as seleeted by General Jackson himself and asked 
support of it by the Louisiana commissioners. The reso- 
lution was adopted. ; 

It was decided to open the next annual meeting on 
Wednesday instead of Monday to enable logging super- 
intendents to get their week’s work well started before 
leaving home. ; 

This coneluded the work of the annual and the meeting 
adjourned, 

At the banquet last night, which was well attended, 
President Osear Marsans, on behalf of the association, 
presented to Seeretary James Boyd a handsome silver 
service in appreciation of his work for the organization. 


Those in Attendance. 


M. t Allen, Dierks Lumber Company, DeQucen, Ark. 
Burt Atkinson, New Orleans, La. 


S. IB. Bennett, W. J. Baker Company, Dothan, Ala. 

RK. Lee Bass, Newell Lumber Company, Eunice, La. 

kd. Bird, Walker County Lumber Company, Elmina, Tex. 

Ek, O. Batson, Batson-McGehee Company, Millard, Miss. 
G, W. Blackledge, Gilchrist-Fordney Company, Laurel, Miss. 
A. L.. Black, Palmetto Lumber Company, Oakhurst, Fla. 

. Bailey, J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Bothwick, J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, 





J. Burke, Cybur Lumber Co., Picayune, Miss. 
H, ii. Byrd, Amos Kent Lumber Co., Kentwood, La. 
©, A, Blythe, Lyon Cypress Co., Garyville, La. 





S. Case, W. D. Strong Lumber Co., Natalbany, La. : 

J, i. Carr, jr., Eastman-Gardiner Company, Laurel, Miss. 

J. ‘). Collins, Marathon Lumber Company, Laurel, Miss. 

( . Campbell, Hudson River Lumber Co., Deridder, La. 

' A. Coleman, Vredenburgh Sawmill Co., Vredenburgh, Ala. 

I. KX. Conn, Bayou Land & Lumber Co., Cincinnati and 
4azoo City, Miss, 


i. Dierks, Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Kdasas City, Mo. 


Joseph Friedlaender, Climax Lumber Co., St. Landry, La. 


“, Gates, Ludington Lumber Company, Ludington, La. 

‘l. Givens, H. Weston Lumber Company, Logtown, Miss. 
‘. WW. Goodson, Bucley Lumber Company, Yelgar, La. 

. ’. Gupton, Louisiana Sawmill Company, Glenmora, La. 
tles Green, Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss. 


J. Hinton, Finkbine Lumber Company, Wiggins, Miss. 
J. i. Hinton, J. J. White Lumber Co., Columbia, Miss. 
. *. Howard, Hinton Bros. Lumber Co., Lumberton, Miss. 






G. W, Halley, Poplarville Sawmill Co., Poplarville, Miss. 
J. Klumb, Finkbine Lumber Company, Wiggins, Miss. 





- G, Hughes, Darnell-Love Lumber Conese? Leland, Miss. 
ar 


M. J. Keys, Palmetto Lumber Company, Oakhurst, Fla. 
O. D. Keller, Industrial Lumber Company, Elizabeth, La. 


Thomas Laffin, Mississippi Lumber Company, Quitman, Miss. 
V. E. Landry, Lyon Cypress Lumber Co., Garyville, La. 

Cc. B. Lindsey, Gulf Lumber Company, Fullerton, La. 

V. C. Langley, Wausau-Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss. 
J. 8. Lee, jr., Industrial Lumber Company, Elizabeth, La. 
H. F. Lewis, Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Hodge,’ La. 

N. B. Lessly, Kaul Lumber Company, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Oscar Marsan, Opdenwyer-Alecus Lumber Co., Akers, La. 
C. M. Munson, Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., Bagdad, Fla. 
M. M. Moody, Cybur Lumber Company, Picayune, Miss. 
W. _H. McGregor, Delta Land & Timber Co., Conroe, Tex. 
J. D. MeNair, Kaul Lumber Company, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
K. A. Mohr, Cypress Lumber Co., Appalachicola, Fla. 
R. A. Moreton, Central Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss. 


W. E. Pontious, King-Ryder Lumber Company, Bon Ami, La. 
D. W. Pennington, Trinity Lumber Company, Groveton, Tex. 
FE. V. Penton, Penton & Keret, Hammond, La. 

L. L. Ryder, Finkbine Lumber Co., D'Lo, Miss. 

T. EK. Rainier, C. F. Liebke Lumber Co., St. Louis. 

G. W. Reed, Amos Kent Brick & Lumber Co., Kentwood, La. 


a | 


L. G. Smith, Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La. 
J. O. Snively, Grayling Lumber Co., Monroe, La. 

W. L. Stanton, Longville Lumber Co., Longville, La. 

O. L. Switzer, Longville Lumber Company, Longville, La. 
A. W. Stewart, B. S. Co., Hackley, La. 

W. L. Strong, Natalbany Lumber Co., Hammond, La. 


F. T. Turner, Darnell-Love Lumber Co., Leland, Miss. 

T. J. Weaver, Rosa Lumber Co., Picayune, Miss. 

J. E. Weedon, Bowie Lumber Co., St. James, La. 

. Williams, Newman Lumber Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 


TIMBER MARKET IN THE WEST INDIES. 

VictoriA, B. C., Oct. 25.—A closer reciprocal arrange 
ment with respect to trade between the West Indies and 
Canada is looked forward to by E. Graham Pilgrim, a 


‘resident of Barbados and a member of the legislative as 


sembly of that island. He is now touring the Dominion 
and arrived in Victoria last week. He called on Premier 
McBride. While in Canada Mr. Pilgrim will take ad 
vantage of the opportunity to observe closely the condi- 
tions and to get in touch with the Federal and Provincial 
ministers with a view of ascertaining the sentiment 
toward the suggestion that some step should be taken to 
bring the two countries more closely together commer- 
cially. 

There should be a splendid market for lumber in the 
West Indies, said Dr. Pilgrim in discussing the prospects 
of the lumber trade of this Province. This, he added, 
could be developed with facility as a result of the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal. 

Dr. Pilgrim is much impressed with the resources of 
this Province. This is the part of Canada which he 
strongly believes has special possibilities with regard to 
the developinent of trade with the West Indies. A water 
route having been opened he is of the opinion that it is 
only necessary for the lumbermen of Barbados to get 
together and diseuss trade relations in order to bring 
about a vast improvement. 





A Word of Warning. 


[An Open Letter to Mill Men by F. H. Campbell, of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Company, Shreveport, La.] 





For lo, these many months we have been lying in the 
trenches, until finally about fifty days ago some of 
us got our backbone where our wishbone had been for 
over a year and we have advanced a few yards—far 
enough so that we can see the sun shining once more. 
But we are an optimistic bunch and when we see the 
sun shining we are prone to forget that the clouds of 
despair have so lately been hovering over us. It is 
with this thought in mind that I, as one of the scouts 
out on the firing line, wish to warn you of some im- 
pending danger, not the danger of treason in our own 
ranks or an unexpected coup by the enemy, but over- 
confidence in a situation that can be greatly improved 
before it assumes a rosy hue. 

Some large buyers have said to me that the sawmill 
men were overly optimistic, for now that the stocks 
were broken to some extent they felt confident that 
the millmen in a very short while, would be offering 
what items they did have at reduced prices so as to 
get orders that exactly fit their stocks, and in this 
way the buyer would be able to pick around and fill 
practically all his needs at special prices. To show 
how nearly they were right I have seen one or two 
mills already that have offered some good stock. in 
straight cars at $1.50 less than what this stock sells 
for because they had no other lengths to go with the 
ones that they did have, never thinking that in all 
probability some other mill was short on the same 
items that they were offering at special prices. 

How long is it going to take us to learn that special 
effort will move surplus items, just as quickly if not 
more quickly than special prices? 

If you have some surplus items put it up to your 
sales representatives—and put it up to ’em hard—to 
move those items; give them a little bonus if neces- 
sary; comb the highways and byways but don’t cut 
the price, for when you do you have not only cut the 
price on the amount that you have but you have made 
a selling price for 150 other mills. One or two first 
class outfits can not make all the flooring that is sold 
but they can come distressingly near making the 
price on all the flooring sold; for ’tis sad but pain- 
fully true that evil news rides fast. 

Rest assured beyond any doubt that no matter what 
you have in standard stock, somebody, somewhere, 
wants it, and probably what you have in surplus fifty 
other mills are out of, and what you are short on 
possibly these same mills have in surplus, so you can 
easily see that if all mills put a special price on the 
items they have it is pretty soft picking for the buy- 
ers to sit back and skim the cream and let the millman 
get what he has always got, skimmed milk and sus- 
picions of his neighbor. 

Specials: If the man that invented that institution 
is suffering in the world beyond for his crime as the 
sawmill men have been made to suffer here on account 
of specials than Sherman’s description of war is a 
paradise. 

‘Don’t Be Duck Soup.’’ 

Don’t be duck soup for a buyer simply because he 
is in position to buy one entire car of lumber in one 
item. Perhaps he is just as glad to find some mill 
that has a whole car of that item as you are to find a 
man that can buy it, and would in reality pay a little 
premium to get quick service on it. Because you hap- 
pen to have a ear of 2 by 6—18 No. 1, and no 20-foot 
does that make the trees that you cut the eighteen 
from cost you any less? Does it reduce your manu- 
facturing cost? Does it lessen your over head ex- 
penses? It doesn’t; so why sell it for a dollar less? 
Every time you put a special price on your stock to 
move it you not only discount your ability as a mer- 
chant but you put a premium on laziness for you teach 
your sales representatives to think in this channel: 

‘“Oh, well, we’ve got a little stuff down at the mill; 
but I should be bothered about that for soon as she 
piles up a little the Boss will put a special on it and 
then I can sit up in my office and mop up by ’phone.’’ 


You fellows that have hired hands, make ’em work 
and you that haven’t work some yourselves. If some 
of the one-outfit mills spent half the energy selling 
their stock that they do trying to reduce the manufac- 
turing cost 2 cents a thousand they would get to eat 
at the first table‘a little oftener. 

Forget that special price stuff and go hunt up that 
fellow that wants the very stock you have. If you 
can’t find him get chummy with your neighbor and 
maybe he will let you see the copy of an order he 
shipped last year; then when you see how many people 
there are that want that surplus item go into a com 
mittee of the whole with yourself and resolve that 
you will no longer consider the earth flat, and that it 
does move. Then go and do likewise—make all the 
special efforts you want to; it won’t hurt you and, 
what’s more to the point, it won’t hurt your fellow 
sawmill men. But for special prices, say this ‘‘I’m off 
of it.?? ". H. CAMPBELL. 


CHALLENGES STATEMENT AS TO SHINGLE 
PRICES. 


At a session of the Federal Trade Commission held 
August 11 at Tacoma, Wash., at which representatives 
of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
presented certain evidence relating to the condition 
of the West coast lumber industry J. G. Brown, presi 
dent of the International Union of Timber Workers, 
with headquarters at Seattle, Wash., made a voluntary 
appearance on his own account and offered certain tes 
timony, not on behalf of the matiufacturers of the West 
but purely on behalf of the union he represented. 
Among other things Brown testified in effect that retail 
lumber dealers were exacting exorbitant prices for red 
cedar shingles and testified that he had seen the adver- 
tisement of an Illinois retailer who was advertising red 
cedar shingles at $5.25 a thousand and up. 

J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, challenged this statement and 
after repeated effort was able to secure from Brown a 





statement to the effect that the town referred to in his. 


testimony was Clinton, Ill. Immediately upon securing 
that information Mr. Moorehead took the matter up with 
local dealers at Clinton and secured affidavits from deal- 
ers, contractors and carpenters proving that Brown’s 
statement as to the advertising of shingles by any 
dealer at Clinton, Ill, were not in accordance with the 
facts. . 

Having secured the necessary evidence Mr. Moorehead 
on October 25 addressed a letter to Joseph E. Davies, 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, setting 
forth the facts and transmitting to the commission the 
exhibits in support of his statement, also offering to 
furnish the commission detailed information as to prices 
on red cedar shingles quoted and charged by members 
of his association in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas, 

It is interesting to note that Secretary Moorehead’s 
vigorous attack upon Brown’s position in this matter 
of alleged exorbitant charges by retail lumbermen 
brought forth from Brown the following letter under 
date of October. 18: 


Dear Sir: Replying to your favor ef the 5th inst, will 
say that in view of your statement that you are going 
to offer the documentary proof of ycur position to the 
Federal Trade Commission, it appears to me that will 
be a sufficiently complete off-set to any erroneous state- 
ments I may have made, 

I have no fault at all to find with the retailers, but 
on the contrary, very much admire the intelligence they 
show in bettering their common interests through or- 
ganization. Would that the manufacturers might learn 
to do likewise. In that case they would not have to 
appeal to the Federal Government for relief from their 
own stupidity. 

Most of the other points made in your letter I have 
covered in previous letters, and therefore, it seems un- 
necessary for me to repeat them here. 

J. G. BROWN, President. 
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HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS MEET. 


Provide Annual Fund of Not Less Than $25,000 For Five Years to Promote Publicity Campaign—New Traffic De. 
partment Reports Progress—Market Conditions Show Improvement. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 26.—The hemlock manufac- 
turing contingent of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association today took their 
places fairly and squarely in the van of progress and 
the new era in business by providing a fund of not 
less than $25,000 a year for five years to be expended 
in a promotion and publicity campaign through which 
it is hoped not alone to regain the ground that has 
been lost in former markets for hemlock but to create 
a demand for this wood for purposes for which it has 
not been generally used but for which it is especially 
suited, and in doing this are throwing additional power 
into the campaign of education carried on by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and other 
agencies in behalf of the greater and more diversified 
uses of wood. 

This was the regular quarterly meeting of the asso- 
ciation for the transaction of its ordinary routine busi- 
ness, but overshadowing all else and occupying the 
greater part of the time of the meeting was this ques- 
tion of promotion and publicity that means the resto- 
ration of the very lifeblood of the hemlock industry. 

Plans were presented and finally adopted for a cam- 
paign based upon a minimum expenditure of $22,500 
a year for five years, but the amount subscribed was 
increased to more than $25,000 a year before the close 
of the meeting, and the campaign will be inaugurated 
without delay. 


THE OPENING SESSION. 


The association was called to order by President 
R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, Wis., at 10 o’clock this 
morning with sixty-three present and with a more gen- 
eral feeling of optimism apparent than has been in 
evidence for a long time. 

Secretary O. T. Swan, of Oshkosh, Wis., confined his 
report to a statement that the association work is 
increasing rapidly and that the finances are in good 
condition, the report of association activities to be covered 
in the committee reports to be presented. 

A. L. Osborne, of Oshkosh, Wis., chairman of the 
bureau of transportation and legislation, presented the 
report for that bureau, advising that the new traffic 
manager, F. M. Ducker, had been installed and was 
getting the work of that, department organized. He 
told of the meeting at Chicago to diseuss the pro- 
posed reclassification of lumber and forest products 
and read the resolution unanimously adopted at 
that meeting declaring that the lumber industry is 
opposed to any change from the present classification, 
and said that the tentative replies of this association 
to the seventeen questions propounded by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are ready. He also pre- 
sented a resolution favoring one cent letter postage, 
which was referred to the committee on resolutions. 


Traffic Manager’s Report. 


F. M. Ducker, traffic manager, then presented -his 
report, which covered only the period of about sixty 
days sinee the traffic bureau was organized. Since 
the establishment of the bureau it has been endeavor- 
ing to secure a tariff file, and has met with success so 
far, not only in securing the tariffs of carriers apply- 
ing from that particular territory, but also the tariffs 
of carriers whose lumber tonnage is competitive with 
the product of the association. Mr. Ducker said the 
bureau felt that it was important to the members to 
have at all times a source of reliable information as 
to just what are the rates from competitive points of 
production to common points of destination. It is the 
plan of the bureau to secure every tariff covering the 
transportation of lumber and forest products as soon 
as it is issued. 

In addition to the work of collecting tariffs, rules 
and regulations of carriers, the bureau participated in 
the traffic conference in Chicago, September 15, in 
cooperation with the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, relative to Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, docket No. 8131. October 20, a hearing was held 
at Oshkosh, in connection with Interstate Commerce 
Commission, docket No. 694, which was a proceeding 
before the commission to determine the reasonableness 
of the cancellation of rates on lumber from Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad stations in Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan to stations in Iowa, Minnesota and the Dakotas 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. The 
bureau has been advised of a hearing on Interstate 
Commerce Commission, docket No. 675, before the com- 
mission at Minneapolis, November 10, bearing on the 
question of an advance in rates on lumber and forest 
products from northern lake ports to Chieago and 
vicinity. The bureau, in connection with other parties 
interested, will no doubt participate in that proceeding. 
The bureau recently completed the ‘‘Eastern Rate 
Book,’’ covering rates from Wausau to practically all 
consuming territory east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Ohio rivers. In addition the bureau has under- 
taken a check of the rates for the purpose of bringing 
up to date the ‘‘ Western Rate Book’’ and expects to 
have'the latter ready for distribution within the next 
sixty or ninety days. It is the plan of the bureau to 
supplement such rate books with corrections and addi- 
tions as they are made by the carriers from time to 








time, furnishing members with such corrections or ad- 
ditions. 


Details Plans for the Future. 


The report stated that the plans of the bureau for 
the future contemplated initiative as well as codper- 
ative action in traffic matters of interest to the asso- 
ciation. The work for individual members will include 
practically every form of traffic service. A little later 
the bureau purposes to audit the freight bills of mem- 
bers, making a small charge therefor to cover cost of 
handling ete., but until such time as this branch of 
the service is established the bureau will be glad to 
assist members in the preparation of claims and give 
any assistance possible as to the rate application. 

The bureau also expects to keep a complete file of 
Interstate Commerce Commission reports for the pur- 
pose of reference and all decisions bearing on the 
transportation of lumber and forest products will be 
digested and the information furnished to members 
through the bulletin or in circular form. 

The report closed by an earnest plea to the members 
to give their codperation to the bureau as its success 
depends and will depend largely upon the work that 
is given to it by its members to perform. 

A discussion of the work of the bureau followed and 
members were urged to send in their freight bills for 
audit and collection of any overcharges found. In 
this connection Mr, Osborne directed attention to the 
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new rates on lumber from Wisconsin points resulting 
from changes in the rates from lake ports. 


Bureau of Promotion. 


M. P. McCullough, of Schofield, Wis., chairman of 
the bureau of promotion, said that the work of pro- 
motion is well in hand; that the work in connection 
with birch has been in progress for twelve months 
and that the hemlock campaign will begin in Novem- 
ber. He described tests in progress at the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison on hemlock, which 
tests the experts now believe will show that wood 
properly treated will outlast wire glass and metal 
window trim. He discussed briefly the lack of infor- 
mation about hemlock among the architects and the 
efforts to be made to correct this. In this connection 
President Goodman stated that letters had been written 
to every architect in Wisconsin, inviting each of them 
to attend the dinner to be given by the association at 
this meeting, at which features of hemlock especially 
interesting to architects will be discussed. 


Bureau of Statistics. 


J. W. Kaye, of Westboro, Wis., chairman of the 
bureau of statistics, was unable to be present, but sent 


CUT AND SHIPMENTS, 


a written report dealing with the reports of sales anq 
their dissemination through the association buileting 
in which he said: 


One of the main questions that have come before the 
bureau was that of the so-called Oshkosh resolution, Whereby 
only those making reports to the secretary were to enjoy 
the benefits of all the reports sent in. This resolution cer. 
tainly has been of much benefit in getting out the reports 
warted, and since its taking effect our bulletin has beep 
increased in size and is of much better value. Some, hoy. 
ever, have taken exception to this rule and possibly some 
modification should be made. It certainly is not asking much 
for our members to at least send a postal card each week 
to the secretary's office advising they have no report to make 
and thereby receive the benefits to be had. However, this 
matter should be up for discussion and those believing we 
should modify the rule should discuss the question 
thoroughly. 

Another feature that has come to our attention is the cost 
of getting out the weekly bulletin. Since the Oshkosh meet. 
ing, on account of the resolution adopted at that time, our 
members have been sending in a large number of reports, 
To print and mail these is costing us considerably more 
money than the old bulletin containing a few reports. Some 
seem to think that some manner of condensing the reports 
could be made, thereby reducing the expense of publication 
and at the same time giving the membership practically the 
same information. Personally I would like to see the bulle 
tin kept up, as it has been at least until our annual meeting, 
and while the expense is getting a little high I believe that 
this advertising we are doing among our own membership 
is as good as, and probably better than, putting the same 
amount into advertising to the trade. We want to know and 
should know how things are progressing among ourselves 
and this manner of informing ourselves seems to be good, 
However, this is a matter for the members of the associa- 
tion to decide and it should have thorough discussion. 


This report was followed by a general discussion as 
to whether members making no reports should receive 
the bulletin and as to whether reports should include 
only the sales made at the highest prices or all sales 
made, both high and low, that terminated in the adop- 
tion of a motion made by J. J. Lingle that the present 
rule be continued until the annual meeting, but that 
the secretary be authorized, in his discretion, to send 
the bulletin containing the reports to members who 
made no report but gave a satisfactory explanation of 
the omission and asked for the bulletin. 


Report on Market Conditions. 


At this point M. J. Quinlan, of Soperton, Wis, 
chairman of the bureau of grades, took the chair and 
called for reports on market conditions from the vari- 
ous sub-committees of that bureau. For the committee 
on birch, elm and basswood C. A. Goodman, of Marin- 
ette, Wis., reported as follows: 
BIRCH: Interior prices: F.A.8. No.1Com. 

4/4 $18.00 
20.00 

22 to 24 15 to17 

10/4 very scarce and prices strong, sales having been 
made as high as $50, $88 and $24 f. o. b. mill. 

12/4 not plentiful, sales made at about $48, $36 and $22. 

16/4—some demand for stock to be cut to order, but none 
carried in stock and no sales reported. 

Eastern Wisconsin and Bayshore prices are about $2 a 
thousand feet higher on F. A. S. and No. 1 common than 
the above and about the same on No. 2 common. Both F. A. 
S. and No. 1 common should show a material improvement 
up to the first of the year, and after the first of the year 
it is quite probable that everything in dry birch will bring 
higher prices. There appears to be no great surplus of any- 
thing in birch now except 4/4 No. 2 common and some 
mills show a surplus of narrow No. 1 common. Birch is 
looking better than for some time and the tendency is for 
F. A, S. to advance. 

No. 3 common birch is sold as low as $11 Milwaukee, but 
this stock ought to be sold at not less than $9 at the mills, 
for the reason in comparison with what other lumber is 
selling for it is worth $13 delivered Milwaukee and Chicago, 
with prospect of a very good advance above that figure. ‘There 
is quite a little demand for 5/4 at $1 more than 4/4 and 
some demand for 6/4 and 8/4 at the same price as 5/4. 

Differences in the quality of birch at different locations 
make it difficult to make a price on log run, but we should 
say that a fair quality of birch running 25 to 30 percent 
F. A. S. should be worth from $22 to $24 for 4/4 and 
thicker log run f. o. b. mill to the wholesale trade and the 
same stock sorted up and shipped direct ought to net from 

25 to $26. 


ELM: Soft elm in 5/5 and thicker has become quite scarce 
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MONTH Cut | Shipped | Cut = Cut |Shipp'd] cut | 
M Feet | M Feet [MFeet |MFeet| MFeet | MFeet | MFeet 
35,974| 34,277] 296! 398] 1,827] 3,632 

17,473) 26,355] 169] 491] 1,761] 2,535 
12,837] 21,827] 186) 725] 1,738] 2,271 
16,984) 22,984] 492) 479] 3,548] 2,915 
19,363) 25,237]. 673] 543] 3,554) 3,406 
20,920) 24,385} 936] 451] 4,137] 3,463 
29,208] 29,426 ]1,224| 554] 4,437] 3,336 
35,940| 35,684] 952] 362] 5,204! 3,226 
38,012| 40,061] 798! 263) 4,285] 3,824 
38,556] 39,919] 650] 221! 2,936] 4,494 
47,693) 36,442] 377 


331) 3,809] 3,834 
40,481) 38,654] 364| 479) 2,669) 4,615 


REPORTS 


October .... 
November .. 
December ..|7 
January 

February 


te 


2,921 
3,603 
5,275 
8,528 
9,947 

11,171 

13,471 
9,442 
8,333 
7,133 
4,098 





Shipp'd 

M Feet 

3,651| 8,049 
6,558 
4,858 
4,219 
5,473 
6,901 
6,680 
5,936 
7,854 
7,233 
7,140 
7,345 


Cut | Shipp'd 
M Feet M Foot 
15,330] 23,289 
12,940} 18,487 
13,739] 14,867 
20,494) 14,405 
28,915] 17,241 
33,822| 20,296 
37,275| 18,993 
35,630) 18,957 
33,377| 24,080 
26,571| 23,752 
22,121| 23,374 
15,214] 25,502 


OAK 
Cut i Cut | Shipp’d} Cut |Shipp’d} Cut | shipp'a 
MFeet | MFoet| MFeet | MFectimfFect| MFeet] MFeet | MFeet 
1,451| 2,909} 15,079] 5,224]. 151} 2,880| 2,926 
1,182) 1,678] 4,392) 4,830 199} 2,363] 2,196 
988] 1,178] 4,112) 4,149 170} 3,007] 1,516 
1,647| 1,081] 3,123] 3,980 147] 6,086] 1,584 
2,176} 1,313] 4,453] 4,238 173} 9,005] 2,095 
2,912] 1,86C] 4,596] 4,866 346|10,787| 2,393 
3,367| 1,740] 6,648] 4,507 306] 9,716} 1,804 
3,194] 1,811] 5,968] 5,860 313} 6,185] 1,449 
2,482] 2,119] 5,676] 7,299 181}10,360} 2,540 
1,744 1,993] 5,935] 6,293 427] 6,618) 3,091 
2,051] 2,665] 4,533] 6,254 234] 3,900) 2,916 
1,237| 2,047] 4,754] 7,567 287] 1,926] 3,162 
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69,269|65,067|3,808|2,628]72,833|27,672 |295,428|243,243 
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and the prices stronger. 


Sales of 8/4 soft elm have been 
made at interior points at $38, $28 and $18; 5/4 and 6/4 
at $36, $26 and $18. There seems to be no surplus of any- 
thing in soft elm excepting 4/4 No. 1 and No. 2 common. 

Basswoop: A good many inquiries for special widths and 
special lengths of basswood are circulating. These are difli- 
cult orders to fill and are worth a very large advance over 
ordinary widths and lengths, 

Four-quarter No, 3 basswood has sold as low as $13.50 to 
$14 Milwaukee and Chicago, but prices now appear to be 
$14.50 to $15, which would be no less than $12.50 f. o. b. 
mill; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 No. 3 basswood is selling at $14 to 
$15 f. 0. b. mills, and should be worth $16. 

No. 2 common and better basswood is selling at from $22 
to $25 f. 0. b. cars mills. 

In all three of these woods there is a shortage of F. A. 8, 
and a surplus of No. 2 and No. 3 common. There ought to be 
a material curtailment in input of hardwood this winter if 
this No. 2 and No. 3 is to be shipped out at the present 
prices, or even $1 to $2 advance above the present prices, 
which would still represent a loss to the manufacturer. The 
mills can not afford to put in hardwood logs to get 10 to 
15 percent F, A. S. which they can sell at a fair price if 
the other 90 percent must be added to the surplus already 
in their yards. 

Report of Sub-Committee on Hemlock. 

For hemlock George N. Harder, of Rib Lake, Wis., 

reported as follows: 


Your committee, which consists of J. J. Lingle, J. H. 
Johannes and myself, feels that if we have ever had an 
opportunity to be optimistic within the last twelve months 
it is at the present time. You have received a statement 
showivg the stocks on hand, pertaining to hemlock, and the 
figures shown tell their own story. 

Several weeks ago our weekly bulletin contained a letter 
over my signature in which it was shown that one of our 
largest manufacturers had made its maximum concession $4 
a thousand feet from Broughton’s list of February 25, 1913, 
and since that time at least 50 percent of the members of 
our association have made their concessions accordingly on 
No. 2 and better hemlock. 

No doubt you ask our reasons for this optimism at the 
present time and we desire to call your attention to the 
conditions surrounding our two competitive woods, western 
fir and southern yellow pine. The fir situation has been 
seriously handicapped due to the cessation of shipments 
through the Panama Canal, which will continue until Janu- 
ary 1 at least. This affects the eastern market more than 
it does our local market, but with conditions changing in 
the East they will eventually reflect on our own market. 

The southern yellow pine situation has materially im- 
proved recently and we feel that prices today on this wood 
average $2 a thousand better than they did sixty days ago. 
This improvement is due to a number of reasons. First, the 
mills of the South have accepted orders for large quantities 
of southern yellow pine for export use. Second, the car 
situation is becoming serious with them and they are hav- 
ing considerable trouble making prompt shipment on account 
of shortage of cars. ‘Third, many of the mills that have 
been shut down for six months to a year are preparing to 
resume operation at an early date and we have information 
in our possession which leads us to believe that the improve- 
ment referred to is permanent. 

We are glad to note discussion which has just taken 
place in regard to our weekly bulletin, as we believe this 
service is better and more reliable in regard to market con- 
ditions than could be obtained by the membership through 
any other channel. It certainly is preferable to receive this 
information each week, enabling us to know what the pre- 
vailing prices are, rather than by a report from your com- 
mittee every three months. 

Another situation that we think is going to improve the 
condition of hemlock is a subject that will be discussed a 
little later during this meeting, namely, the abolition of a 
resawed grade, which is “an unknown quality.’’ Your presi- 
dent has asked me to suggest some remedy for this evil, or 
an aflirmative petition, instead of calling attention to our 
misconduct in the past. We have no suggestion to make in 
this respect except to urge the adoption of the petition pre- 
sented which will enable us to sell our inch lumber the same 
as we do any other thickness, on a straight grade. 


For hard maple, soft maple, ash and oak E, A. 
Hamar, of Chassell, Mich, reported as follows: 


Hard Maple. 


Four-quarter maple, good No. 1 common and better, 30 per- 
cent less on hand than a year ago. No. 1 and No. 2 common, 
20 percent more on hand than a year ago. No. 3 common, 
33% percent more on hand than a year ago. 

- lhirty-tive pereent of all maple now on hand is No. 8. 
his would indicate an overstock of No. 3, as compared with 
other grades, of 2514 to 30 percent. 

The estimated input of maple logs for the coming year 
is “0 percent less than during this year and the surplus in 
No. 1 and No. 2 common should be reduced to or below normal 
by a year from this date. This would indicate a strengthening 
In values in these grades within that period and an in- 
creased shortage in good No. 1 common and better. If, 
however, there should be an increase in input above esti- 
saad the same condition that exists this year and last will 

evail, 

The condition in No. 3 is serious, and your committee 
recommends that the promotion bureau undertake to develop 
a’market for this part of the log. We believe that consider- 








_ vork could be done along this line, especially in de- 
. loy ng a demand for ties, paving blocks, crossing planks 
a ‘ little work of this kind would use up a large amount 
ae . No. 3 stock and correct the chronic condition of this 
ae quarter and thicker good No. 1 common and better is 
hie “losely used up and indications are that at the present 
' actual shortage has developed. Even the 8/4, which 
= over-supply during the entire year, is in much bet- 
ev tape and there is no surplus. 
P Mo prevailing prices are about as follows, f. 0. b. mill: 
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m Soft Maple, 


Bian demand, for soft maple is rather limited; Hkewise 
ent inéien limited as the production is not heavy. The pres- 
worth rac are that No. 2 common and better, would be 

‘ from $22 to $24 at the mill. The requirements, how- 


ever, are largely for 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4. 
would be worth about $9. 


The No. 3 common 


Ash. 

The ash supply is very limited. The selling price, however, 
is largely controlled by what other woods will bring that 
are used for similar purposes. The present selling price 
for ash is from $30 to $33 for No. 2 common and better on 
cars. Ash on grades is worth about $44 for first and seconds, 
$32 for No. 1 common, $20 for No. 2 common and $12 for 
No. 3. 

Oak. 

Red oak has become so scarce within our territory that 
it is rather difficult to obtain figures as to its input or price. 
On grades we should estimate it to be worth about $45, $28 
and $18, or No. 2 common and better $28 to $30 and No. 3 
common $12. 

At this juncture in the proceedings Charles Fors- 
ter, of Milwaukee, was requested to report on condi- 
tions in the hemlock and hardwood trade from a 
retailer’s point of view. He briefly recounted condi- 
tions existing in the lumber trade in Milwaukee, stat- 
ing that the lumber trade was considerably demor- 
alized principally because of ill advised competition. 


The Situation in Michigan. 


J. C. Knox, of Cadillac, secretary of the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, was asked to 
report on conditions in his territory as brought out at 
the meeting of his association last week in Detroit. 
He said there was a general feeling of optimism 
among the members of the Michigan association and 
that reports of stocks on hand showed a considerable 
decrease as compared with the same period a year ago, 
although No. 3 grades had not moved as well as some 
of the others. On the whole, however, he thought 
there was a distinct improvement in the situation and 
that hardwood manufacturers had cause to look for 
much better things in the near future. 

Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, was asked to give his 
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view of the situation as a result of a survey of the 
national field. He expressed pleasure in being able 
to report an increased feeling of optimism and con- 
fidence in the future among lumbermen generally and 
that general business conditions throughout the coun- 
try are much better than they have been. 


Good News from the South. 


Edward Hines, of Chicago, who has recently re- 
turned from a visit to the South, was asked to report 
on conditions in the yellow pine field. He said there 
had been a remarkable improvement in conditions in 
the southern yellow pine trade within the last few 
weeks and that the general trade in yellow pine had 
increased from Pittsburgh west especially, and while 
an improvement had been noted in the eastern terri- 


tory it was not as great as was apparent from the 
western field. He said there is an almost unlimited 
amount of ties being bought for foreign countrics: the 
railroads in this country are buying in large quantities, 
the car companies are all exceedingly busy and the 
volume of business in Chicago alone is 30 percent 
greater than it was a year ago. He said this general 
improvement was not due altogether to war orders 
but due to a changed condition in the country. The 
steel business—the trade barometer of the country— 
he said, is in excellent condition and steel mills gen- 
erally are busy, with order files constantly increasing. 
Southern yellow pine dimension stocks, he said, had 
decreased 50 percent, due principally to the heavy 
demands from the country trade. Large orders are 
being placed for 5x10 round and square edge ties for 
the English and French Governments that are bring- 
ing $14 at the mill. Ninety percent of the car decking 
used is yellow pine, and large amounts of this ma- 
terial are being sold also for far framing which ordi- 
narily would go into dimension. White pine, he said, 
is feeling the result of this general improvement in 
business conditions, and last month one plant operated 
by his concern had the best month’s business in the 
history of that plant. So firmly impressed was he 
with the general improvement noted during his visit 
in the South that he telegraphed from New Orleans 
to his office to advance prices on hemlock to not less 
than $4 off list. He felt decidedly hopeful over the 
entire situation, believing that the country has en- 
tered upon a new era of commercial and industrial 
advancement that will continue regardless of the war 
in Europe, and thought that with proper effort the 
manufacturers of hemlock and of hardwoods would 
be able to market their product at much better prices 
than had prevailed for some time. 

Referring back to the report of the committee on 
maple, C. A. Goodman, of Marinette, said that the 
most serious situation was presented in No. 3 maple, 
stocks of which on hand at the mills in Wisconsin and 
Michigan are 3314 percent greater than they were one 
year ago. This situation, however, will be relieved 
to a large extent through the resumption of the pur- 
chase of maple ties by the railroads that has been 
promised. 

This completing the discussion on market ¢rondi- 
tions, President R. B. Goodman resumed the chair. 
The constitutional amendment offered at a previous 
meeting that would permit concerns who manufacture 
less than 25 percent of the hemlock sold by them to 
become members of the association was referred to the 
committee on resolutions. 


Resolutions Committee. 


President Goodman then announced the appoint- 
ment of a committee on resolutions as follows: J. J. 
Lingle, Westboro; George H. Chapman, Stanley; A. L. 
Osborn, Oshkosh; H. W. Moore; Fond du Lae, and 
O. T. Swan, Oshkosh. 

Following a short discussion of the adoption of an 
association design or trademark in which E. A. Hamar 
suggested a design not to be applied to the lumber 
but to be used on the stationery of the members of the 
association, the meeting adjourned to reconvene at 
2 p. m. in executive session. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was devoted largely to a dis- 
cussion of the promotion and publicity plan for which 
a fund already had been subscribed of $22,500 a year 
for a period of five years. A discussion of these plans 
developed that the hemlock industry has been injured 
in the following ways: 

Hemlock has always been considered second to pine or 
some other woods and has not been sold on its merits but 
largely on price. 

Hemlock suffers in appearance compared to some other 
woods and its merits should be brought out to counteract 
this. 

Owing to very low prices of some other woods they have 
secured a foothold in hemlock territory, a large part of 
which they will hold unless actively opposed. 

Architects often specify woods other than hemlock where 
hemlock would do as well or better. 

Hemlock salesmen have not been trained to sell the wood 
on its merits by modern sales methods. 


The uses of hemlock that could be accentuated in a 
promotion campaign are as follows: 

The chief uses of hemlock 
sheathing and floor lining. 

Other large uses are ceiling end siding, boxes and crating 


are framing, roof boarding, 
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R. R. Engineers 8 | 66.00) 55 00) 76.00); 2 71,00) 60.00) 82.00) 4 77.50) 60.00/100.00) 6 | 72.86) 60.00) 85.00) 4 | 71.2 65.00) 80.00) 73.00 
R. R. Firemen i} 7 | 38.36 35,00) 42.50)| 1 | 36.00) 36 00) 36.00) 4 | 36.75) 30.00) 52.00) 5 | 40.14) 35.00; 52.00) 4 | 39.50) 35.00) 43.00! 38.7: 
R. R. Conductors . 5 45.50 40,00) 55.00) 1 52.00) 52.00) 52.00) | | 2 59.00) 50.00; 50.00! 3 55.67) 47.00) 70.00) 49.65 
R. R. Brakemen 6 | 39.42 35.00) 44.00; 1 | 35 00) 35.00] 35.00) 2 | 30.00) 30.00) 30.00 3 | 38.50) 35.00) 42.00) 4 | 38.00) 34.00) 43.00) 37.50 
R. R. Track Foremen | 7 | 83.71] 26.00) 40.00) & | 38.20) 26.00 50.00) 1 | 30.00] 80.00) 30.00) 6 | 39.00] 30.00] 50.00) 4 | 51.88) 40.00) 75.00, 39.07 
R. R. Laborers ....... .. (3 19.75 16,00) 26.00) 5 20.33) 16.00) 24.00 3 | 21.00) 16.00) 26.00 5 | 18.00| 12.00) 26.00 | 4 | 23.50) 20.00) 26.00) 20.07 
Hired Teams Skidding 3 | 21.67) 20.00) 25.00) 2 | 25.00] 20.00) 30.00) 2 | 20.00) 20.00) 20.00/ 1 | 26.00) 26.00 26.00 | 22.63 
Hired Teams Hauling \| 3 | 23.33) 20.00) 25.00) 2 | 30 00) 25.00) 35.00)| 2 | 27.50| 26.00) 30 06| 1 | 26.00) 26.00 26.00 | | 26.38 
Hired Team and Teamster (Two Horses)..|| 2 | 45.00) 40.00) 50.00) 3 | 56.67/ 45.00 5.00 | 3 | 51.67) 50.00) 55.00 | | | 51.88 
Hired Team and Teamster (Four Horses) Ht < ‘ | «|| 2 | 65.00; 60.00 70.00 | 2 | 77.50) 75.00) 80.00 | Ps | | 71.25 
Sawyers = ‘ 1422 23.63) 18.00) 30.00) 6 25.38) 20.00) 35 00)) 8 | 27.75] 26.00] 30.00) 8 | 23.54) 18.00/ 30.00)/.6 | 24.00, 22.00 26.00 24.57 
Log Scalers .:.....,.... . . }}11 | 47.83 35.00] 60.00) 5 | 46.00) 40.00) 55.00) 6 | 48.33) 40.00) 60.00) 7 | 43.90) 35.00) 60.00 6 48.33) 40.00) 70.00, 46.82 
Swampers r “4 j} 11] 20.29] 15 00) 26.00)| 7 | 22.22) 16.00 28.00] 7 | 23.40) 16.00) 28.00 8 | 20.55) 12.00) 30.00) 6 | 21.25 20.00) 24.00) 21.56 
Roadmen mvtiorabel 3 11 | 19.77] 15.00) 26.00) 6 | 24.33) 20.06} 28.00;| 7 | 22.30) 16.00) 26.00) 6 | 19.11} 12.00) 30.00) 6 | 20.33) 20.00) 22.00) 20.08 
Cant Hook Men .. 10 | 26.50) 20.00) 30.00) 7 28.00) 22.00) 35.00!) 8 | 27.78) 22.00! 30.00 7 | 26.44) 24.00; 30.00) 5 26.64| 22.00! 32.50; 27.05 
Teamsters ° . 12 | 26.67 20.00) 30.00) 7 | 28.33) 26.00 35.0)| 7 | 29.86) 26 06) 5.00, 8 | 27.40) 24.00) 30.00) 6 28.00; 22.00) 30.00) 27.79 
Tailing Down earengeise | 9 | 23.20] 18.00) 28.00)) 5 | 25.00) 22.00 30.00)| 7 | 26.67] 26.00) 30.00) 4 | 21.67; 18.00; 26.00) 5 | 26.00! 24.00} 30.00) 24.35 
Hookmen || 9 | 27.80| 20.00] 30.00] 5 | 27.40] 24.00) 35.00] 7 | 28.00] 26.00) 30.00) 6 | 25.33) 24,00) 26.00 5 | 30.90) 26.00) 35.00) 27.72 
Top Loaders .... . || 11 | 34.23] 24.00) 45.00)| 6 | 34,71] 28.00 40.00)| 7 | 33.75] 30.00) 45.00!| 6 | 31.00) 28.00) 35.00| 4 | 34.00) 26.00) 40.00) 33.08 
Engineers 8 | 56.25] 30.00] 65.00)| 2 | 60.00) 50.00) 70.00) & | 60.00] 50.00) 65.00)| 6 | 55.00) 35.00) 75.00, 4 | 70.00) 60.00) 75.00) 50.20 
Blacksmiths | 53.18) 35.00) 65.00) 7 | 51.88) 40.00) 65.00, 6 | 50 83) 30.00) 6§.00) 7 | 53.86| 45.00] 65.00, 6 60.42) 50.00) 70.00) 53.80 
Barnmen 10 | 26.20) 20.00) 30.00) 6 | 30.50] 28.00) 35.00) 6 | 28.67] 20.00) 40.00 7 | 25.71) 22.00; 28.00) 6 30.42; 22.00! 35.00) 27.00 
Cooks |12 | 67.04] 50.00| 80.00)| 6 | 62.86] 45.00] 85.00| 6 | 61.00) 50.00 75.00 10, | 64,55} 50,00) 75.0, 6 | 70.83) 60.00) 90.00) 40,13 
Cookees . eoive ° eres 12 | 27.17) 24.00] 30.00, 6 | 28.86] 22.00] 40.00) 5 | 27.20) 20.00; 30.09, 9 | 26.00) 20 00; 28.00) 5 | 29.80; 26.00) 30.00; 27.44 
Choreboys ||10 | 25.40] 18.00) 30.00|| G | 23.33| 20.00] 26.00, 6 | 24.33] 15.00) 35.00] 9 | 24.80] 18.00; 30.00, 6 | 27.97) 24.00) 30.00) 26.11 
Camp Foremen -|ja1 | 78.73) 58.50/100.00) TY] 78.75 -50.00/100.00) 7 | 75.00) 60.00)100.00)| 9 | 76.25; 45.00; 90 00) 6 | 94.17! 75.40\125.00| 70.44 
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and railroad cars and ties 
used but ought to be used 

Hemlock should be advertised for the places where it fits 
and nowhere else. 

The promotion and publicity campaign as outlined 
contemplates hemlock manufacturers giving periodical 
reports to the association of stocks on hand, prices 
received and total sold and the salesmen kept advised 
as to the progress of the campaign. The consumer is 
to be reached through local newspapers covering hem- 
lock territory and through farm papers. The associa- 
tion will codperate with retailers in towns from 3,000 
to 20,000 population by providing funds to assist the 
retailer in advertising through his local papers. Re- 
tailers in smaller towns are to be supplied with cuts 
to be used in local advertising campaigns. The archi- 
teets are to be reached largely through personal work 
by a competent representative employed for that pur- 
who will also devote considerable time to can- 
vassing the box trade and users of crates. Carpenters 
and contractors are to be reached through loeal papers 
in the country districts and by local trade mediums in 
the cities. Literature for free distribution will be 
prepared, including building plan books, and will be 
distributed through salesmen and dealers and through 
those who respond to the advertisements and in other 
places where results are apt to be obtained. 

The plan as outlined was approved by the associa- 
tion and a number of manufacturers who had not 
previously signed the agreement to pay 742 cents a 
thousand on the amount of hemlock shipped annually 
for the purpose of conducting the promotion campaign 
attached their signatures, bringing the amount now 
available for this purpose up to about $25,000 annually, 
to be expended for a period of five years. 


Hemlock for silos is not largely 


pose 


Resolutions Adopted. 


Chairman J. J. Lingle, of the committee on resolu- 
tions, then submitted the report of that committee, 
which was unanimously adopted as follows: 


Resolved, That the association approve the resolution 
regarding resawed hemlock as passed at Marshfield, which 
is as follows: 

WHEREAS, The practice of marketing the product of 
resawed hemlock dimension is pernicious, dangerous, 
foolish and unbusinesslike, and that on account of the 
grade of the product of the resawed piece stuff not 
being uniform, places hemlock at great disadvantage 
with the competitive woods of the same grade, par- 
ticularly before the consumers of lumber; 

Now, therefore, we, the undersigned, petition our as- 
sociation to prohibit and stop this dangerous practice, 
and further petition that this practice have no legal 
standing or recognition, and we further petition and 
beg of our fellow members to add their names to this 
list. 

And in passing this resolution the association instructs 
its bureau of grades to take steps to secure the discon 
tinuance of the practice. Your committee further recom 
mends that the secretary be instructed to send to all mem 
bers a letter for their signature which will give them the 
opportunity to thus promise to discontinue selling No. 1 
and No. 2 resawed hemlock without grading it on the inch 
basis. 

It is further resolved that 
effective when 90 percent of the 
tion have signed these promises. 

Resolved, That the proposed 
as introduced at the Oshkosh 
be not adopted. The 
reads as follows: 

Resolved, That article 2 of the constitution be 
amended by changing the fifth line to read at least 25 
percent; and the second paragraph to read: “The 
Board of Directors shall have authority to accept or 
reject any applications possessing the above qualifica- 

tions for membership.” 


these promises 
members of this 


shall be 


associa 


constitutional 
convention 
constitutional 


amendment, 
and stated below, 
amendment referred to 


Resolved, That this body is strongly of the opinion that 
there should be no change in the classification of lumber 
and lumber products which would or might result in dif 
ferent rates on the ordinary and customary products of the 
lumber manufacturing plants whether shipped in straight or 
mixed carload lots. 

Resolved, That the resolution as read be accepted by the 
members of this association as covering the ordinary and 
customary products of sawmills and planing mills in con 
nection therewith in our territory. 

By unanimous vote the association agreed to adopt 
the safety rule in logging operations that had been 
recommended by the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, 
which rule was printed in full in the association bulle- 
tin under date of July 29. 

This concluded the 
convention adjourned. 


THE ASSOCIATION DINNER. 

With President R. B. Goodman officiating as toast- 
master the .association dinner began at 7 o’clock in 
the Red Room of the Hotel Pfister. In addition to 
members of the association there were present by invi- 
tation a number of architects and practically all of 
the retail dealers of Milwaukee. The toastmaster an- 
nounced that the dinner would be held under ‘‘ lumber 
jack’’ rules and for fear that some of the guests might 
not know what these rules were he said that they con- 
templated that every man called upon must respond 
in some way to add to the entertainment of the even- 
ing. In behalf of the Milwaukee lumbermen a wel- 
come was extended by Charles Forster; P. E. Hawkins, 
of Chicago, outlined the plan for promotion and pub- 
licity that had been adopted at the afternoon session, 
and Secretary O. T. Swan followed with an explana- 
tion of who will do the work and how it will be ear- 
ried on. 

W. H. Collins, of the Collins Bros. Lumber Company, 
wholesaler of Madison, delivered an interesting ad- 
dress telling from the wholesaler’s standpoint where 
hemlock should be used. He expressed the opinion that 
manufacturers devote too much attention to logging 
and manufacturing and not enough to sales and that 
as a result ofttimes, when through the adoption of 
niodern methods perhaps 50 cents a thousand was saved 
in the eost of manufacture, $1 a thousand would be 
lost in the price obtained for the product because of 
improper sales methods. He thought salesmen should 
be instructed not to talk price but to talk quality and 
the uses for which lumber was best suited. He said 


business of the session and 


the 


manufacturers should lose no opportunity to get better 
acquainted with the dealers, in this connection saying 
that the cement manufacturers are the best advertisers 
and that they encourage dealers to visit the cement 
plants and otherwise to get in touch with the produe- 
tion end of the business. 


Retail Association’s Attitude Toward Promotion 
Campaigns. 

Adolph Pfund, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, congratulated the north- 
ern manufacturers on inaugurating their educational 
campaign, and said the activity in the same direction 
among lumber manufacturers’ associations the country 
over within the last ten months is perhaps the most 
constructive step the lumber industry as a whole has 
ever undertaken. Referring to the announcements of 
trade extension campaigns that have followed each 
other in regular and swift succession during the last 
few months Mr. Pfund said: 


Adjustment to the new order of things on the part of 
our association was imperative, for our active enlistment 
in the several campaigns was being sought. Thus as 
long as four months before this inauguration of your 
campaign a large shingle manufacturers’ association re- 
quested through our office expressions from our members 
designed to be heipful in the modernizing of their shingle 
grades. Subsequently they offered to our members free 
of cost electrotypes of houses roofed and sided with 
shingles, for use in local newspaper advertising—cer- 
tainly a most splendid scheme—and wished our office to 
do all in its power to interest the Wisconsin lumber mer- 
chants. 

And thus more recently two of the largest lumber 
manufacturers’ associations in the country have sought 
to interest us in the advancement in Wisconsin of the 
species of lumber they represent, one of them inviting 
us to send a delegate several thousand miles to their 
office, and at their expense, in order to counsel with one 
of their trade extension committee. With reference to 
all this splendid activity among the manufacturers South 
and West the attitude of our association has consistently 
been the same: Our association considers it all excellent 
business judgment, but also considers further that genu- 
ine and impartial coéperation with all manufacturers’ 
associations representing lamber and its products’ im- 
pels us, as an association, with reference to the several 
species of lumber produced in the country, to be strictly 
neutral. The Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation is enthusiastically for lumber construction but 
can not consistently espouse the cause of any one or 
several species to the exclusion of others. <All have their 
place. 

The managers of other lumber trade extension cam- 
paigns will no doubt be active directly with the lumber 
merchants of Wisconsin in the advancement of the sale 
of their product. But so will you. You are near by and 
can study .at close range all the conditions and needs. 
In the second place you are going to work, not to estab- 
lish your products in Wisconsin, but to expand its sale 
in a section of the country where for years it has beer 


i 
the particular stock in trade of the retail lumber me. 
chants. Both are mighty advantages. 

_After defining thus briefly the attitude of the \Vigcop. 
sin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association with referenc 
to all lumber trade extension campaigns, I am hippy ty 
be able to conclude my remarks with this message to yoy 
manufacturers of the North: Your campaign is going 
out to the several hundred retail lumber merchants j, 
Wisconsin with all the native, original force, as far ag 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Assocation ig cop. 
cerned, as though no other lumber trade extension cam. 
paigns had ever been inaugurated, as though yours were 
the first. 

The toastmaster introduced the next speaker ag 4 
manufacturer of brick who is one of the best friends 
lumber, and especially hemlock, has, and called upon 
C. H. Worcester, of Chicago. Mr. Worcester said that 
his connection with the brick business had taught hin 
some things about advertising and he believes noy 
that he is a better lumberman because of this affilig. 
tion. He told of a recent visit to Kansas City where 
he saw immense business blocks and beautiful home 
erected with money gained from the lumber industry 
and he then launched into a splendid appeal to the 
civie pride of the people of Wisconsin that should 
induce them to support home industry and in this eon. 
nection to use in every way possible the lumber manv- 
factured in their home State. He said the lumber 
industry. was the mainstay of the business and indus. 
trial life of Milwaukee and of Wisconsin and appealed 
to dealers and architects to give the home product 
preference wherever possible. 

Warren Bullock, of Milwaukee, made an interesting 
talk on the codperation of the press, in which he told 
the lumber manufacturers some plain truths from the 
standpoint of a newspaper reporter and gave them 
some good suggestions as how best to go about securing 
the codperation and good will of the lay press. 

R. 8. Kellogg, of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, congratulated the 
association upon having completed arrangements for 
a five year campaign for promotion and publicity, and 
said there is now available over $400,000 a year for 
organized association promotion of lumber in the 
United States, $300,000 of which had been raised since 
last January. He felt that this meant the beginning 
of a new era of prosperity in the lumber trade, and 
urged the members of the association to go forward 
in their work, pledging the codperation in every way 
possible of the National organization. 

With the singing of ‘‘ America’’ by the entire con- 
pany, all standing, followed by the rendition of 
‘*‘Hame, Sweet Home’’ by the orchestra, the dinner 
eame to a close. 





WHITE CEDAR SHINGLE MAKERS ARE ORGANIZED. 





Northern Association Approves Constitution and Elects Officers— Adopts Standard Grades 
and Will Push Publicity Campaign. 





MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 27.—At a meeting here today 
of manufacturers of white cedar shingles in Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Minnesota permanent organization was 
effected of the Northern White Cedar Shingle Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The meeting was called to order 
at 10 o’clock this morning by W. B. Thomas, of Manis- 
tique, Mich., who briefly stated the purposes of the pro- 
posed organization to be the adoption of standard grades 
of shingles that can be guaranteed by the association and 
the pushing of a promotion and publicity campaign that 
will aid in restoring the market formerly enjoyed by the 
product of the white cedar mills in the territory covered 
by the association. 

Minutes of a preliminary organization meeting held 
in Milwaukee about six weeks ago were read by Seere- 
tary O. T. Swan, and were approved. 

C. A. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., presented the re- 
port of the committee on constitution and bylaws, among 
the objects of the organization as stated in the consti- 
tution being to establish grades, an inspection service, a 
trade mark, publicity campaign, secure favorable freight 
rates, look after matters of legislation including tariff 
»rotection and to bring about a more harmonious rela- 
tion between employers and employees for the good of the 
industry. After considerable discussion the constitution 
and bylaws as presented by the committee covering 
all phases of the proposed association activities were 
unanimously adopted. 


Adopt Standard Grading Rules. 


The adoption of a standard grade of shingle being 
the most important matter affecting the future of the 
white cedar shingle industry the remainder of the morn- 
ing session, lasting until 1 p. m., was devoted entirely to 
a discussion of the grading rules proposed by the com- 
mittee previously appointed for that purpose. The dis- 
cussion on this subject was general and covered every 
feature of manufacture and grading. and culminated in 
the adoption of the grading rules as follows: 


Extra *A*—Strictly 10 inch and better clear 
with all clears in, but no large, coarse defects. .Not less 
than 4 inches in width. To be well manufactured and 
free from sap. Five butts to measure 2 inches when 
sawn. The length should be 16 inches, with .an allow- 
ance of one inch in shingles not to exceed 10 percent of 
the bunch. Use two clear wrappers. Four percent will 
be allowed for defects. 

*A*—Strictly 5- to 10-inch clear from butt. Not 
than 3 inches in width. To be well manufactured, 
not to exceed 10 percent of sap. Five butts to measure 
2 inches when sawn. Will allow 14-inch shingles re- 
sulting trom shims in’10 percent of the bunch. Use 
three clear wrappers. Four percent will be allowed for 
defects. 

Sound Butts—Strictly sound, 4 
less than 2 inches in width. 
for defects. 


The 4 percent allowed is for unavoidable mistakes. 


from butt, 


less 
with 


inches from butt. Not 
Four percent to be allowed 


Afternoon Session. 


At the opening of the afternoon session at 2:30 o0’elock 
a representative of the Pyrolin Products Company, of 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, gave an interesting demonstration of 
the fire retardent properties of Pyrolin paint. He first 
showed a barn shingle that had been painted in 1912 
and tested last Saturday by being submitted to the flames 
of a blow torch for one hour and 40 minutes but which 
had not been consumed, the only effect of the tremendous 
heat being to burn a hole through the shingle and char 
the edges. The demonstration showed the fire resisting 
qualities of the wooden shingle painted with this paint 
as compared with patent roofings, the demonstration be- 
ing aitogether in favor of the wooden shingle properly 
treated. 

Election of Officers. 


Following this demonstration the committee on nomina- 
tions presented its report, which was unanimously 
adopted, and the following officers were elected: 

President—W. B. Thomas, Manistique, Mich. 

First vice president—W. A. Holt, Oconto, Wis. 

Second vice president—M. D. Reeder, Boyne City, Mich. 

Treasurer—A. C. Wells, Menominee, Mich. 

Directors—M. J. Quinlan, Soperton, Wis.; W. B. Earle. 
Hermansville, Mich,; M. J. Bell, Minneapolis, Minn.; EF. A. 
Hamar, Chassell, Mich.; C. A. Goodman, Marinette, Wis.: 
Ben Finch, Duluth, Minn.; C. C. Westcott, Grayling, 
Mich. ® 

After a general discussion on the question of a label 
and trade mark to be applied to the products of the 
northern white cedar shingle manufacturers and of the 
suggestion made by President Thomas that an exhibit ot 
white cedar shingles be prepared for the various State 
fairs, this exhibit to be in connection with lumber ex 
hibits to be made at the same time, the convention at: 
journed. 

Immediately following the adjournment of the asso 
ciation the directors met and employed O, T. Swan, sec 
retary of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, as secretary of the Northern White 
Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, the werk t0 
be carried on from the office of the first named organiza 
tion. 

An executive committee of three members will be chose! 
from the membership of the board of directors and al! 
association inspector will be employed whose duty 1 
will be to visit the various mills and see that the product 
is being manufactured according to the grading rules 
adopted by the association. Plans for a promotion and 
publicity campaign will be outlined by the executive 
committee and the board ot directors at a later date. 

The association will be financed through the payment 
of annual membership dues of $25 and an assessment 
the production of shingles not to exceed 2 cents pe 
thousand shingles, 
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“ASSOCIATIONS PREPARE FOR MANY CONVENTIONS. 


Twenty Organizations Announce Dates and Places, Seventeen of Annuals—Welfare Conference and “Get Together” 
Meeting Out of the Ordinary—Western Retailers Have Comprehensive Plans. 


November 2—Louisville Hardwood Club, Seelbach Hotel, Louis- 

cS ville, Ky.. Annual meeting. 

November 5—Manufacturing Association of Woodworking 

‘ Mills of Philadelphia, Bingham Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual meeting. 

9—North Carolina Pine Association, Georgetown, 

Monthly meeting. 

November 9—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 

“Association, Atlanta, Ga, Annual meeting. 

November 9, 10—National Asscciation of Chair Manufacturers, 

Hotel Lafayette, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

November 10, 11—National Slack Cooperage Manufacturers’ 

5 Association, Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Semiannual 
meeting. 

November 17—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 

; Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semiannual meeting. 

November 18, 19—National Basket & Fruit Package Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Annual meeting. 

December 14, 15—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

January, 1916—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

January 18-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 18-20—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Denver, Coto. Annual meeting. — 

January 19-21—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lincoln 
Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Annual meeting. 

January 25, 26—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indi- 
ana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 
January 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kan- 

sas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 
January 26-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Annual meeting. 
February 8-10—Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America, Washington, D. C. Annual meeting. 

February 15-17—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
February 28-25—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Na- 
tional Guard Armory, Portland, Ore. Annual meeting. 
February 22-24—National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, 

Hotel Emerson, Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting. 


Nove mber 
s. C. 








WESTERN PINE MEN TO HOLD QUARTERLY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 26——A. W. Cooper, secretary 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, has is- 
sued notices of the quarterly meeting of the association 
to be held in this city October 29-30. Although many 
members are at present at San Francisco, in attend- 
ance on the Pacific Logging Congress and on the annual 
meeting of the Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation, representatives from most of the mills are ex- 
pected to be present. 


—e—e—eeeoerer> 

CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ SEMI-ANNUAL. 

As previously announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
the semiannual meeting of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
tacturers’? Association will be held November 17 at Jack- 
sonville, Fla. Headquarters will be at the Hotel Mason. 
The call, signed by Frederick Wilbert, president, and 
George E, Watson, secretary, says: 

It is very apparent that a turning point has been reached 
in general trade conditions and that business improvement 
is imminent. It is also apparent that the work this associa- 
tion has been doing for the last few years is beginning to 
show greater results than ever before. For these and other 
reasons cur meeting at Jacksonville should be more important 
than any meetings thus far held, and the various problems 
to be submitted to that meeting should receive the earnest 
consideration not of a few members only but of all members. 
It is, therefore, urged that all members attend this meeting 
and lend their counsel for the benefit of our industry. 





CYPRESS GRADING RULES TO BE OVER- 
HAULED. 


New OrtEans, La., Oct. 25.—On next Monday the 
grading rules committee of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association will meet in New Orleans to con- 
sider suggested changes in the grading rules, as a pre- 
liminary to framing its recommendations and report for 
the association’s semiannual, to be held at the New 
Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla., November 17. Secre- 
tury George E. Watson emphasizes the fact that the 
meeting will be open to all manufacturers of cypress, 
Whether or not they are members of the association. 

Next Monday’s gathering will be in effect a confer- 
ence of rather novel character. Representatives of a num- 
her of the retailers’ associations have been invited to 
meet the committee and discuss with it such changes 
as they may consider advisable as well as those that 
have been proposed by manufacturers. The plan, it is 
understood, is to overhaul the present grading rules thor- 
ouchly, modernize them and remedy any errors of omis- 
sion. or Commission that may be pointed out. By consult- 
nx the representatives of the retailers’ organizations it 
's hoped to devise grading rules that will meet the ap- 

al of all branches of the lumber trade and ‘serve the 

t interests of all. Several of the associations invited 

send representatives have already accepted and it is 
eved that the conference will be well attended and 
lable to.the industry. 





BUILDERS EXCHANGES’ ANNUAL. 


\ddressed ‘‘to the officers and members of builders’ 
changes and kindred organizations of the United 
‘ates,’? eall has been issued by order of its board of con- 

| for the annual convention of the National Associa- 
m of Builders’ Exchanges of the United States of 
\ erica. ‘The convention will be held in Baltimore, Md., 
‘nruary 22, 23 and 24, with headquarters at the Hotel 
“erson, The eall extends a cordial invitation to all 

terested in building construction and asks for a strong 
‘clegation from each organization addressed. Special 
cnphasis is laid upon the fact that the attendance of 
ladies is expected. 








President H. L. Lewman, of the National association, 
has been for some time in attendance upon the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, representing the Na- 
tional Association of Builders’ Exchanges, specificaily at 
the American Builders’ Congress. President Lewman 
addressed the Congress October 19 and was presented with 
a medal by the president of the exposition for the Na- 
tional association ‘‘in commemoration of the accomplish- 
ments and great work done by it.’’ Secretary Vollmer’s 
office states that this is an honor that has never before 
been conferred upon a builders’ organization. He re- 
ports the meeting a success in every way and adds that 
‘*the builders should be proud of the position they hold 
in the commercial and industrial world.’’ 





WESTERN RETAILERS ANNOUNCE PLANS. 


Prepare Forest Products Exposition on a Compre- 
hensive Scale—Its Purposes. 








SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 23.—A. L. Porter, secretary of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, returne; 
to Spokane Friday after spending ten days on the Coast 
making preliminary arrangements for the thirteenth 
annual meeting of the association, which will be held at 
Portland February 23, 24 and 25. Mr. Porter said: 


We have started our preliminary work for the Forest Prod 
ucts Exposition to be held the week of February 21. We have 
rented the armory for the show and have arranged for space 
for fifty-three booths. As a part of the amusement program 
there will be a large band giving afternoon and evening 
concerts, with other special amusement numbers. 

Our speaking program has not been completed but I have 
already arranged with Mrs. Josephine C. Preston, State 
superintendent of schools of Washington, to speak outlining 
her plans for teachers’ cottages. Her plan, which is new and 
original with her, calls for every school district in the country 
to provide a house near the school for the teacher the same 
as churches provide a parsonage for their pastors. <A district 
in Washington has already taken the plan up and it has 
worked very satisfactorily for the school board and for the 
teacher, and Mrs. Preston is now preparing to extend the 
practical work more extensively in this State. 

The Forest Products Exposition will be free to the public 
and will be the kest show of its kind ever held in the West. 
We will have one booth fixed up as a sales room for showing 





YELLOW PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS. 


The weekly report of order files compiled by the 
Southern Pine Association from reports made by mills 
of subscribers to that organization presents a most 
interesting study from week to week and indicates an 
almost whirlwind advancement in 
the southern yellow pine market. 
The report issued under date of 
October 25 covering reports from 
152 mills for the week ended Fri- 
day, October 22, shows orders on 
hand 394,063,962 feet; orders re- 
ceived during the week 126,740,876 
feet, making a total of orders of 
520,804,838 feet. Shipments dur- 
ing the week amounted to a total 
of 104,953,591 feet, leaving a bal- 
ance of orders on hand of 415,851,- 
247 feet. For the week covered by 
this report average orders per mill 
amounted to 833,164 feet, average 
shipments 690,484 feet, and aver- 
age production 603,400 feet. For 
the week shipments exceeded pro- 
duction 13,236,791 feet, or 14.43 
percent. Orders exceeded produc- 
tion for the week 35,024,076 feet, 
or 38.19 percent. Orders exceeded 
shipments for the week 21,787,285 
feet, or 20.76 percent. The in- 
crease in orders compared with 
last report is 21,787,285 feet, or 
5.53 percent. With orders exceed- 
ing shipment and shipments ex- 
ceeding production an advance in 
the market logically follows, and 
as long as this ratio is maintained 
the manufacturers of southern yel- 
low pine will maintain a command- 
ing position that has not been 
theirs’ for years past. A sum- 
mary of the report covering a 
period of six weeks on the basis of 
carloads, 19,917 feet being used as 
the average carload, shows that for 
the week ended September 17, 147 
mills reported 5,011 cars orders re- 
ceived; 4,515 cars shipped, 18,222 
ears orders unfilled; September 24, 150 mills reported 
5,733 cars orders received, 5,304 cars shipped, 18,911 
cars unfilled orders; October 1, 148 mills reported 5,950 
ears orders; 4,907 cars-shipped and 19,752 cars -unfilled 
orders; October 8, 142 mills reported 5,394 ‘cars o1 
ders; 4,423 cars shipments, 19,822 cars orders unfilled ; 
October 15, 146 mills reported 5,222 cars orders, 5,009 
cars shipments, 19,766 cars unfilled orders; October 22, 
152 mills reported 6,428 cars orders, 5,323 cars shipments, 
21,091 cars unfilled orders. 
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what the modern lumber yard should do to encourage trade. 
It will outline up-to-date selling methods, with a display of 
goods in an attractive way and out of the rut. There will be 
hand-made models of homes and barns so that the man who 
has a few thousand dollars saved up for a house or other 
building can see at a glance what his money will produce. 
The retailer has something definite to show him other than th« 
actual materials in sized lumber. The modern lumber 
of today should advertise its business attractively. 
will be emphasized in our exhibit. 

J. M. Crawford, of Walla Walla, Wash., president of 
the association, and W. V. Dean, of Chico, Cal., its 
vice president, are taking an active part in the prelimin 
ary work of arranging the Forest Products Exposition. 


store 
This point 





INDIANA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


As previously announced in the AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN, the annual meeting of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Indiana will be held at Indianapolis, 
January 25 and 26. The directors of the association 
met on October 22 and chose the Claypool Hotel as head 
quarters for the convention, which will be the thirty 
second annual of the association. Committees are 
actively at work on the program for the annual and 
will report shortly. 





WELFARE CONFERENCE TO FEATURE LUMBER 
INDUSTRY. 

Through its special lumber representative, N. C. 
Schlitchter, the Industrial Department of the Interna 
tional Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
is promoting the Welfare Conference to be held at 
Laurel, Miss., November 8. A strong program has been 
prepared. Among the speakers secured are: J. FE. 
Rhodes, of New Orleans, manager of the Southern Pine 
Association, who will speak on ‘‘ Advantages of Welfare 
Work to the Lumber Industry;’’ Dr. T. K. Magee, ot 
Fernwood, Miss., who will describe the welfare service 
of doctors and others in the employ of the Fernwood 
Lumber Company; Dr. H. C. Cole, surgeon of the Great 
Southern Lumber Company, of Bogalusa, La., who will 
talk on ‘‘Sanitation and Disease,’’ and Professor R. H 
Watkins, of Laurel, Miss., who will tell how the public 
schools can better serve lumber workers. In addition 
to these speakers, who are known to lumbermen, Arthur 
J. Speer, of the American Cast Iron Pipe Company, 
Birmingham, Ala., will diseuss ‘‘Suecessful Methods and 
Results in Safety Work,’’ while Charles R. Towson, 
international industrial secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, will speak at the afternoon and 
evening services. 

November 9 there will be a conference of the members 
and secretaries of the Young Men’s Christian Associa 
tions in sawmill towns and logging camps of the South 
at which ten or more companies will be represented and 
in which the representatives of all lumber companies are 
invited to participate. 





TO DISCUSS RECLASSIFICATION OF FOREST 
PRODUCTS. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 27.—The subject of reclassi- 
fication of forest products, now under consideration by 
all lumbermen’s organizations, through proposal from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, will be discussed at the 
meeting of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club Monday 
evening, November 1. Preparatory to this Chairman 
James R. Davidson, of the river and rail committee of 
the club, had the members in session today, with Secre- 
tary W. H. Weller, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, present. 

Mr. Weller and Ben F. Dulweber, both of whom at 
tended the recent Chicago conference, explained to the 
committee in detail the points and purpose of the pro 
posed reclassification. No action was decided on by the 
committee, and there will be further discussion in open 
club meeting. 


WILL HOLD ‘‘GET-TOGETHER MEETING.’’ 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 26.—The retail and wholesale 
lumber interests and the sash and door men of this city 
will hold a ‘‘ get-together meeting’’ which will take the 
form of a dinner tendered to the architects, Novembe 
4. Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, has been invited and 
asked to bring with him, from St. Louis, an architect of 
national standing. The president and members of the 
State board of forestry will also be invited to be present, 
while Mr. Kellogg will be here and bring with him one 
or two of his men. 

It has been-decided to ask speakers to confine the talks 
to the direct business in hand and to bring out the merits 
of wood without specifically mentioning the demerits of 
other materials. If this affair is as much a success as is 
anticipated, the lumbermen plan to have a much large 
dinner at the time of the State meeting, in January, 
when they hope to take up the community development 
idea. If this is done, the teachers’ cottage plan will be 
given especial emphasis, and the State superintendent 
of public instruction and a representation from the 
women’s clubs will be invited to attend. It is thought 
better to develop this latter aspect of the campaign at 
the time of the State meeting because there would then 
be many more present who are directly interested in com 
munity development and in the teachers’ cottage propo- 
sition. 
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LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS SEE IMPROVED MARKETS. 





Yellow Pine Exchange Decides to Substitute Mill for Port Inspection — Silo Men Con- 
sider Joining Vehicle Organization. 





TO INSURE INTEGRITY OF YELLOW PINE 
GRADES. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 27.—At a meeting of the 
Yellow Pine Exchange held here today it was unanimously 
agreed to abolish the former custom of inspecting lumber 
at the port and to establish instead a thorough system 
of inspection at the mills. This will tend to insure the 
integrity of shipments from the mills, as no seconds or 
culls will be shipped from the mills and then on to con- 
sumer, and will also insure the class of lumber the buyer 
specifies. 

This action affects the product of over thirty of the 
best dimension mills of the Southeast. Exchange in- 
spectors will be permanently located at each mill. 





FURNITURE MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
FORMED. 


GRAND Rapips, MicuH., Oct. 27.—One of the most im- 
portant and farreaching steps in the history of Grand 
Rapids industrial development was taken yesterday 
when ‘‘The Grand Rapids Market Association’’ was 
formed for the purpose of entering upon a well sus- 
tained and permanent campaign to boost the Grand 
Rapids semiannual furniture expositions into an in- 
creased size and importance. 

The association yesterday 
officers: 

President—Charles B. Kelsey, Grand Rapids. 

Vice president—Elmer H. Gray, New York. 

Second vice president—Charles R. Sligh, Grand Rapids. 

Secretary—C. B. Hamilton, Grand Rapids. 

Treasurer—Miner S. Keeler, Grand Rapids. 


elected the following 








CHICKEN DINNER AND SOCIAL HOUR 
s ENJOYED. 

GRAND Rapips, MicH., Oct. 27.—The Grand Rapids 
Lumbermen’s Association held a meeting Monday even- 
ing at Bert McAuley’s Grand Rapids Club, at Belmot. 
A chicken dinner was served, a social hour was spent 
in renewing friendships, and the evening’s program 
closed with a vaudeville entertainment. 





SILO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS HOLD 


ANNUAL. 


The National Silo Manufacturers’ & Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting October 25, in the LaSalle 
Hotel. About twenty-two member firms were represented 
at the meeting, the feature of which was the appointing 
of Vice President F. P. Cory, of the association, as chair- 
man, President H. C. Hargrove, Treasurer E. M. Wilson 
and Secretary A. L. Haecker, as a committee to wait on 
the National Vehicle & Implement Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation with a view to becoming a member of that asso- 
ciation. Many members of the National Silo Manufactur- 
ers’ & Jobbers’ Association are now individually mem- 
bers of the Vehicle and Implement association, but as 
the interests of the two associations are parallel in many 
things, especially in questions of freight rates which 
affect both in the same way, it was thought wise that the 
Silo association should, as a body, become a member 
of the National Vehicle & Implement Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

It was also decided to continue the publicity policy 
of the Silo association as it had been'in the past. The 
association has secured very good results by sending 
out pictures of wooden silos to a large number of farm 
papers. The members of the National Silo Manufac- 
turers’ & Jobbers’ Association are all makers of wooden 
stave silos. As an example of the effectiveness of this 
kind of publicity Secretary Haecker told of a man who 
had seen one of the pictures on the front page of a farm 
paper and wrote into the association saying he wanted 
a silo just like that on his farm. The association does 
its work on very little money and does no advertising as 
a body, but the members do considerable of this kind 
of work individually. 

All of the officers and the committees of the silo asso- 
ciation were reélected. They are as follows: 

President—H. C. Hargrove, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Vice president—F. P. Cory, Saginaw, Mich. 

Treasurer, E. M. Wilson, Anderson, Ind. 

Secretary—A. L. Haecker, Lincoln, Neb. 

Publicity committee—E. M. Wilson, Anderson, Ind.; John 
M. Junge, Minnesota Transfer, Minn.; H. W. Kinney, Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 

Railroad 


committee—F. P. Cory, E. H. Clark, Lincoln, 
Neb. ; Thomas E. Webb, Shortsville, N. Y. 
Legislative committee—W. M. Swain, Anderson, Ind.; E. 


W. Curtis, Bloomington, Ill. ; J. W. Gehl, West Bend, Wis. 


Twenty-two silo firms are now members of the associa- 
tion and about four more firms have practically decided 
to come in, while it is probable that several more will 
join the association soon. 

The meeting was called to order by President Hargrove 
after which the minutes of the previous annual meeting 
were read and approved. Following the reading of the 
minutes President Hargrove announced that the meeting 
would adjourn for five minutes to give an opportunity 
to all those present to join the association. He stated 
that the annual dues were $50 a year. After that all 
those who were not members of the association would be 
asked to leave, as the association wished to go into execu- 
tive session. Secretary Haecker after the meeting gave 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative an outline 
of the activities, stating that there had been considerable 
discussion regarding the selling of silos, including such 


features as commissions, agencies, and freight, but that 
no action had been taken regarding silo sales. 
The meeting adjourned about 4:30 o’clock. 





METROPOLIS’ NEW CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS. 
New York, Oct. 26.—One of the straws which show 
the way the current is flowing in the New York lumber 
market is the enthusiastic reception which the dealers 
accord to the newly organized Lumber Trades Club of 
New York. This organization already has a member- 
ship of about 125 in New York, and a non resident mem- 
bership almost as great. The officers of the club are: 


President—Van W. Tyler, Manufacturers’ Lumber Com- 
rk 


pany, New Yo , 

First vice president—Clarence H. Stone & 
Hershey, Newark, N. J. ’ 

Second vice _president—J. L. Cutler, Stetson, Cutler & 
Redman, New York. 

Third vice president—Charles Hill, A. C. 
ber Company, New York. 

Secretary—E. F. Perry, National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, New York. 

Treasurer—-F, L. Zabriski, New York. 

The club is expected to supersede the old Lumber- 
man’s Club. The club is very favorably located in the 
center of the financial district, on the seventeenth floor 
of the Lord’s Court Building, 27 William Street. The 
exchange room features the new Jocation. 

Secretary Zabriski explained the object of the ex- 
change as a place where all lumber men would meet 
and where wants and bargains could be advertised on 
the firm blackboard, provided for each member. A card 
index of all the lumber dealers in the United States, 
wholesale and retail, will be kept in the club office for 
the assistance of the members. If any member has an 
odd lot that he desires to dispose of he can go to this 
index and find the firm most likely to be in the market 
for such a consignment. If a visitor desires information 
as to firms handling or specializing in certain grades 
of lumber the information will be at his service. 

There seems to be a considerable enthusiasm for the 
club throughout the market. It will fill a long-felt 
want which the old club never fully satisfied. Owing 
to the complete change in the decoration and rooms of 
the club the opening will probably be slightly delayed 
beyond November 1 when it is hoped that the house-warm- 


Hershey, 


Tuxbury Lum- 





— 


ing party will be given. The club will be opened with 
a big dinner and jollification about the middie of 
November. 


SOUTHERN MILLMEN OPTIMISTIC. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Oct. 26.—The present gratifying 
condition in the lumber trade is reflected in the follow. 
ing optimistic letter which was despatched today t» the 
membership of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
by Secretary E. C. Harrell: 

The information obtained at the meeting in Live Oak, Oc. 
tober 19, confirms beyond question the strength of lumber 
market conditions over the entire producing territory. Re. 
ports of those present were that the mills have on hand all 
the orders that they are willing to accept or get out within 
a reasonable time. Also, that additional orders are offered 
daily by the traveling salesman, by telephone and telegraph 
and by mail, carrying minimum basis figures, and as often 
above. There is no doubt about this being the general situa- 
tion, as our reports have already indicated. 

Deliveries in many instances are considerably delayed, 
owing to unfavorable weather conditions, but there is some 
improvement over what has been true for some time. The 
rainfall has greatly interfered with logging operations, which 
is still the case in localities. 

Continuing the circular says that inquiry for dimension 
of all kinds is large and 10- and 12-inch appears to be 
advancing. Orders for car material—sills, decking and 
planking—are plentiful. Planing mill conditions show 
an improvement in all grades; B and better and No. 1 
common have noticeably improved and there is a scar- 
city of No. 2 common. Often stocks are held because 
better conditions are in sight. Shingles and lath sell 
better and buyers have some trouble in finding stocks 
not already sold. Steady buying is better and should 
improve because the prices for cotton and agricultural 
products of all kinds are satisfactory. Some mills report 
that they cut principally for home consumption and find 
this business in every respect more satisfactory than 
coastwise shipment. - 

A manufacturer west of the Mississippi was at the 
meeting and Secretary Harrell said he gave instructive 
and appreciated information, saying that conditions in 
that section were much improved both in demand and 
price and that the mills had plenty of orders. Flooring 
strips are becoming scarce and shipments are now larger 
than production. Once more lumber is moving into Mex. 
ico since a recognized Government exists. _ 

The meeting at Live Oak, the secretary said, was most 
interesting and the most profitable that the association 
had had for several years. A pleasant feature of the 
oeeasion was the delightful luncheon provided by the 
Live Oak Chamber of Commerce. The courtesies of the 
citizens of Live Oak, especially those of the Standard 
Lumber Company representatives and J. H. Downman 
were much appreciated. 





ATTENDANCE AT FORESTRY ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 


(Concluded from Page 44.) 


Jotter, E. V., Weaverville, Cal. ; Society of American Foresters. 


Kelley, Evan W., San Francisco, Cal. ; U. S. Forest Service. 

Kimball, Jackson F., Klamath Falls, Ore. ; Secretary Klamath- 
Lake Cos.’ Forest Fire Associations. 

Kilby, Mrs. William, Winnipeg, Man. 

Kingsley, E. D., Linnton, Ore. ; West Oregon Lumber Co. 

Kittredge, J., jr., Missoula, Mont.; U. S. Forest Service. 

Knapp, F. C., Portland, Ore. ; Peninsula Lumber Company. 

Krueger, Myron E., Berkeley, Cal. 

Kupfer, Carl A., San Francisco, Cal.; U. S. Forest Service. 


Laird, A. W., Potlatch, Ida.; Potlatch Lumber Company. 
Langille, H. B., University of California. 

Langille, H. D., Portland, Ore.; J. D. Lacey & Co. 
Larsen, L. T., Nevada City, Cal.; U. S. Forest Service. 
Leach, F. B., Seattle, Wash.; E. C. Atkins & Co. (Inc.) 
Leavitt, Clyde, Ottawa, Can.; Com. of Cons. of Canada. 
Lewis, George B. 


Mahaffie, Charles D., Portland, Ore. ; Baldwin Estate. 

Marston, Charles O., Victoria, B. C.; Forest Branch. 

Mason, D. T., Berkeley, Cal.; University of California. 

McGoldrick, J. P., Spokane, Wash. ; McGoldrick Lumber Co. 

Meincke, E P., San Francisco, Cal.; U. S. Forest Service. 

Metcalf, Woodbridge, Berkeley, Cal.; Department of Forestry, 
University of California. 

Mills, Robert E., Berkeley, Cal. 

Mitchell, J. A., Quincy, Cal.; U. S. Forest Service. 

Morrison, Judge W. I., Pasadena, Cal. 

Mortenson, H. D., Klamath Falls, Ore.; Pelican Bay Lbr. Co. 

Mulford, Walter, Berkeley, Cal. ; University of California. 

Murphy, C. W., Weed, Cal. ; Weed Lumber Company. 

Menzzall, Alex H., Berkeley, Cal.; University of California. 

Menzzall, U. C., Berkeley, Cal.; University of California. 


Neff, Philip, Enaville, Ida.; U. S. Forest Service. 
Neighbor, R. W., San Francisco, Cal.; E. C. Atkins & Co. 


O’Hearne, J. A., Mt. Vernon Wash.; English Lumber Co. 
Olmsted, F. E., San Francisco, Cal. ; Consulting. Forester. 
Osborne, E. W., St. Paul, Minn. ; Northern Pacific Railway. 


Paine, F. R., Sandpoint, Ida.; U. S. Forest Service. 

Palmer, Hart E., Tacoma, Wash.: St. Paul & Tacoma Lbr. Co. 

Patterson, A. B., San Francisco, Cal.; U. S. Forest Service . 

Peavy, George W., Corvallis, Ore.; Forest School, Oregon 
State College. 

Peed, W. W.. Eureka, Cal. ; Hammond Lumber Company. 

Pierson, L. H., San Francisco, Cal. : Pope & Talbot. 

Pohon, Robert, Hoquiam, Wash.: Pohon Logging Co. 

Polleys, E. G., Missoula, Mont.: Polleys Lumber Company. 

Power, Edward J., Berkeley, Cal. 

Pratt, M. B., Berkeley, Cal.; Assistant Professor of Forestry, 
University of California. 


Quincy, C. F., New York, American Forestry Association. 


Redington, Paul G., Northfork, Cal.; U. S. Forestry Service. 

Rees, A. W., San Francisco, Cal.; Scuthern Pacific Company. 

Richard, Mr. and Mrs., Ayussa, Cal. 

Rhodes, George H., San Francisco, Cal.; California Forest 
Protective Association. 

Ridsdale, P. S., Washington, D. C.; American Forestry Assn. 

Robbins, Lloyd M., San Francisco, Cal.; Standish Lbr. Co. 


Savidge, Hunter, House of Hoo-Hoo, West Coast Mfrs.’ Assn. 

Schoen, F. R., American Hoist & Derrick Co. 

Selfridge, E. A., ir., Willits, Cal. 

Shaw, E. E., Portland. Ore. : E. C. Atkins & Co. 

Shawhan, H. W., Asheville, N. C.; Ritten Lumber Company. 

Shinn, Charles H., Northfork, Cal.; U. S. Forest Examiner. 

Silcox, F. A., Missoula, Mont.; U. S. Forest Service. 

Simons, D. P., Seattle, Wash. ; Sound Timber Company. 

Sloane, W. H., Monterey, Cal.; U. S. Forest Service. 

a, Lee, and wife and sister, Latella, Cal.; U. S. Forest 
ervice. 


Sprague, A. P., Carlisle, Wash. ; Copalis Lumber Co. : 

St. Clair, R. C., Cranbrook, B. C.; Forestry Branch, Canadian 
Pacific Railway. : 

Sterling, E. A., Chicago, Ill. ; National Lumber Mfrs.’ Assn. 

Stewart, D. E., Knappa, Ore. ; Crossett Timber Company. 

Talbot, W. N., San Francisco, Cal. ; Pope & Talbot. 

Taylor, A. A., Santa Cruz, Cal.; Com. Cal. Redwood Park. 

Taylor, W. B., Oakhurst, Cal. ; U. S. Forest Service. x 

Thompson, G. W., Oak Point, Wash. ; Hammond Lumber Co. 

Trower, Frank W., San Francisco, Cal. ; Trower Bros. 

Tumey, N. L., Portland, Ore.; Smith & Watson Iron Works. 

Wady, Clifton Sanford, San Francisco, Cal. f 

Wales, H. Basil, Magdalena, N. M.; U. S. Forest Service. 

Walker, William, Seattle, Wash. ; Puget Mill Company. 

Walkup, R. L., Stonyford, Cal. ; U. S. Forest Service. 

Warren, W. W., Seattle, Wash. ; Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. 

Wastell, A. B., San Francisco, Cal. ; California Redwood Assn. 

Waterhouse, Mills N., Saratoga, Cal. 

Watzek, C. H., Wauna, Ore.; Crossett Western Lumber Co. 

Wegner, F’. A. 

Wetmore, R. W., Minneapolis, Minn. ; Secretary and Treasurer 
Shevlin-Carpenter & Clarke Co. 

Whisnant, A., Portland, Ore. 

White, James, Ottawa, Can.; Commissioner of Conservation 
of Canada. 

White, Capt. J. B., Kansas City, Mo. ’ 

Whiteman, L. H., San Francisco, Cal.; U. S. Forest Service. 

Whitford, H. N., Victoria, B. C.; Com. of Cons. Canada, 

Whitney, C. W., Anaconda, Mont. ; U. S. Forest Service. 

Wiley, Clarence, San Francisco, Cal.; U. S. Forest Service. 

Willson, G. H., U. S. Weather Bureau. 

Witherbee, Julian, Spokane, Wash. 

Wood, D. D., Manila, P. I. f 

Woodbury, F. D., San Francisco, Cal.; U. S. Forest Service. 

Wylie, A. W., San Jose, Cal. 

Wynne, S. W., Escondido, Cal. ; U. S. Forest Service. 


NO CONFERENCES UNTIL JANUARY. 


WAsHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 26—The Federal Trade 
Commission probably will not be ready to hold further 
conferences with representatives of the lumber industry 
until early in January. Some lumbermen have asked for 
an opportunity to present other matters at further con- 
ferences. It had been hoped by Commissioner Parry 
and other members of the commission that arrangements 
could be made for such conferences early in December, 
but things have not shaped up so as to make the earlier 
date practicable. : ‘ 

Lumbermen who during the recent conferences with 
the commission in the West agreed to submit certain mat- 
ters in the form of briefs or other documentary evidence 
continue to send in such material. The general investt- 
gation into conditions in the lumber industry continues 
to make progress. 

Members of the commission so far are unable to state 
whether the data assembled during and since the recent 
conferences will operate materially to modify part No. 
5 of the lumber report of the old Bureau of Corpora 
tions. It is possible that this part of the lumber 
report of the old bureau may never be published, owing 
to more recent developments and new conditions that 
have developed in the lumber industry. 
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Ww. Smedley—Runner Up for 1915—President’s Prize. 


>, B. Humphreys—-Twice Winner of President’s Prize—Scratch Man of Club. 








(Lumbermen’s Golf Club.) 2. Horace 
3. Short Trousers—J. Elmer Troth, Secretary Philadelphia 


Lumbermen’s Golf Club, Reélected for Third Term. White Suit—J. Anderson Ross, Retiring President. 4. J. B. 


McFarland, jr. Handicap Committee. 5. George W. 


Stoker, Oldest Member. 


PROMINENT PARTICIPANTS IN PHILADELPHIA LUMBERMEN’S GOLF CLUB TOURNAMENT. 


PHILADELPHIA GOLF CLUB HOLDS ANNUAL. 





Yearly Tournament and Business Meeting Attract a Crowd —Winners at the Links and 
at Election. 





Nos.E, Pa., Oct. 26—The Philadelphia Lumbermen’s 
Golf Club held its third annual tournament on the famous 
Huntingdon Valley Country Club golf course here last 
Wednesday, and its third annual meeting here in the 
evening. 

The day was cloudy and misty, with occasional light 
sprinkles, but there were forty members to tee off in the 
tournament, and two guests. Before going out on the 
links the first official photograph was taken, at the re- 
quest of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The Huntingdon 
Valley Country Club has been chosen for the annual 
meetings, and there are nine members of the lumbermen’s 
club who are also members here: Edward F. Henson, 
J. B. McFarland, jr., Eugene W. Fry, M. C. Burton, M. 
G. Wright, E. B. Humphreys, Ralph Souder, William 
Henry Smedley and Frank Buck. 

After an early finish to the play all hands enjoyed 
dinner, and the meeting was called to order by President 
J. Anderson Ross. Secretary J. Elmer Troth read the 
minutes of the last annual and announced that the 
prizes for the day had been awarded as follows: Low 
net, a pair of golf shoes, to George M. Speigle; second 
low net, a golf bag, to William L. Rice; third low net, 
to H. W. Allen, who had tied with E. F. Henson, and 
won on the toss. This prize was a driver. The prizes 
tor best ball of partners went to E. B. Humphreys and 
J. B. MeFarland, jr. 

For the second successive time E. B. Humphreys went 
trom serateh to the top of the heap and won the presi- 
dent’s prize, beating out Horace W. Smedley by two 
points on the season. The prize presented by President 
Ross was a handsome mahogany mantle clock. The Lum- 
bermen’s Review prize, a suit case, was won by President 
Ross for the lowest net average score for the year, 76. 

The seeretary’s report showed that there were now 
fifty-four playing members, seven nonplaying and several 
on the waiting list. Ten meets had been held, at which 
the average attendance had been thirty-six, with twenty- 
nine to dinner. ; 

_ The president made a report and appointed a nominat- 
ing committee, which brought in the following slate, and 
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MEMBERS OF PHILADELPHIA LUMBERMEN’S GOLF CLUB AT THIRD ANNUAL MEETING AND TOURNAMENT, 


HUNTINGDON VALLEY COUNTRY 


it was elected unanimously: President, Eli B. Hallowell; 
vice president, Harry Humphreys; secretary, J. Elmer 
Troth; treasurer, Ben C. Currie; executive committee, 
Horace W. Smedley, William H. Fritz, Frank Buck, E. B. 
Humphreys and J. B. MeFarland, jr. 

As heretofore, the report of the treasurer was one of 
the features of the evening, being made on the installment 
plan and with the inimitable and irrepressible oratory of 
which none but B. C. Currie are capable. It showed that 
there was more money in the treasury than there was any 
need for, although it was less than last year. 

Short addresses were made by President Stevens, of 
the Overbrook Golf Club, and the few other guests, and 
votes of thanks were extended to the clubs, to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN and other trade publications, and to all 
who had contributed to the welfare of the club. Presi- 
dent Ross sang a swan song that few will forget, and the 
new officers were inducted. With singing and cheering 
adjournment was taken, and the prospects for the new 

_ year are bright. 

The players in the tournament, with their scores, were 
as follows: F. A. Benson, 108-30-78; E. D. Swenk, 120- 
36-84; Harry Humphreys, 112-28-84; John Slonaker, 
110-27-83; J. B. MeFarland, 88-11-77; E. B. Humphreys, 
86-6-80; M. C. Burton, 91-9-82; Horace W. Smedley, 90- 
7-83; F. 8. Hilles, 129-34-95; Joseph P. Comegys, 123-31- 
92; H. W. Allen, 106-30-76; George F. Craig, 129-36-93 ; 
W. H. G. Kirkpatrick, 106-22-84; Ralph Souder, 103-20- 
83; F. X. Diebold, 116-18-98; J. H. Campbell, 115-30-85; 
Joseph Janney, 117-26-91; J. Anderson Ross, 98-18-80; 
J. I. M. Wilson, 107-22-85; J. Elmer Troth, 108-20-88 ; 
Eli B. Hallowell, 127-25-102; George M. Speigle, 99-25- 
74; 8. P. Bowers, 110-32-78; John H. Schofield, 111-30- 
81; W. H. Fritz, 114-30-84; B. C. Currie, 113-28-85; 
Horace G. Hazard, no card; J. W. Turnbull, 100-18-82; 
H. C. Magruder, 136-35-101; I. P. Collins, no card; 
Harry G. Parker, no card; A. B. F. Smith, guest; David 
Baird, jr., guest; R. W. Wistar, 92-15-77; M. G. Wright, 
107-16-91; E. F. Henson, 87-11-76; W. L. Rice, 100-25- 
75; Eugene W. Fry, no card; Frank Buck, 102-21-81; 
Horace A. Reeves, jr., no card; W. H. Smedley, 120-36- 
84; Watson Malone, no card. ; 
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CLUB, NOBLE, PA., OCTOBER 20, 1915. 


LUMBERMEN’S CLUB ACTIVITIES. 


Nashville Body Appoints Representatives to 
National Association Conference. 


BEAUMONT CLUB PRESIDENT RESIGNS. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Oct. 26—A. J. Kaulbach, sales man- 
ager of the Nona Mills Company, who was recently 
elected president of the Beaumont Lumbermen’s Club, 
resigned as head of the club for business reasons. 

At a meeting of the club tonight it is expected a sue 
cessor to Mr. Kaulbach will be elected. 


~ 


NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN MEET. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 26.—The regular weekly meet 
ing of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club, held Saturday 
at the Commercial Club, was one of the best attended and 
enthusiastic sessions of that body since the resumption 
of the fall and winter meetings. Following the luncheon 
and the transaction of routine business Secretary Cecil 
Ewing read a communication from the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, urging the attendance of a club 
representative at the conference to be held at the Hotel 
Astor in New York, Dee. 6, 7 and 8. President Charles E. 
Hunt appointed T. A. Washington, of Hunt, Washing- 
ton & Smith, to attend the conference as a representative 
of the club. 

The complaint of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club 
against the Louisville & Nashville Railroad has been set 
for a hearing on December 4 according to notice received 
by Secretary Ewing. 


—~ 





















TO HOLD ANNUAL AND ELECTION. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 27.—The eighth annual meet- 
ing of the Louisville Hardwood Club will be held at the 
Seelbach Hotel Tuesday evening, November 9. The club, 
which is one of the oldest local lumber organizations in 
this part of the country, probably has the distinction of 
having held more meetings than any other, as it has 
been meeting every Tuesday since it was formed in 
1908. The club is now stronger and more popular than 
ever. 

The present officers are H. E. Kline, Louisville Veneer 
Mills, president; H. J. Gates, Louisville Point Lumber 
Company, vice president; C. M. Sears, Edward L. Davis 
Lumber Company, treasurer, and G. D. Crain, jr., see 
retary. 

Inasmuch as the meetings are held so frequently, no 
annual reports will be read, and the election of officers 
will be the only unusual feature. 


NEW PRESIDENT WILL PRESIDE. 


CINCINNATI, ONTO, Oct. 27.—When the Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s Club assembles for its November meeting next 
Monday it will be presided over by its new president, 
William F. Duhlmeier, of Duhlmeier Bros. There have 
been two meetings this fall, but Frank K. Rodman, who 
was elected president, has not attended either of them. 
Since the second meeting Mr. Rodman resiened, and the 
dntions of the nracidoner fall upon Mr. Duhlmeier, who 
was the first vice president. : 

The club also will be without the services of Secretary 
A. H. Engler, of the Crescent Lumber Company, for 
a while. Mr. Engler has been sent to the Meridian 
(Miss.) office of the company to take up some matters 
there and does~not expect to return for six or eight 
weeks. 








LUMBERMAN MADE PUBLICITY DIRECTOR. 


TOLEDO, OHI0, Oct. 26.—W. A. Phelps, of Dayton, sec- 
retary of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
and of the Builders’ Exchange, Dayton, has accepted a 
position as publicity director for the Toledo Commerce 
Club. Mr. Phelps is well known to lumber dealers in 
Toledo and also throughout the State which he has been 
touring for several months in the interest of the lumber 
organization. Mr. Phelps was one of the speakers at the 
recent ‘‘ Build with Lumber’’ meeting which was so suc- 
cessfully conducted at the Commerce club rooms a few 
weeks ago. Mr. Phelps gave an illustrated lecture at 
that time showing the value of lumber as a building ma 
terial. He has been closely identified with the lumber 
interests for years and his coming to Toledo to take 
charge of the publicity department, creating a new office, 
is viewed with pleasure by Toledo lumbermen generally. 
Mr. Phelps will assume his duties here about November I. 




















NORTHERN ILLINOIS LUMBERMEN TO MEET. 


Matters of importance to the lumber industry will 
come up for consideration at the next meeting of the 
Northern Illinois Lumbermen’s Club which will be 
held November 2 in the club rooms of the Chicago 
Lumbermen’s Association, on the fourth floor of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange, corner of LaSalle and Madi- 
son streets, Chicago. Dinner will be served promptly 
at 6:30 o’clock, p. m., but the club rooms will be open 
all afternoon and members are invited to come early 
so as to have an opportunity to visit with neighbors 
and friends. The steward has given assurances of 
‘¢the best there is’’ but has asked to know the exact 
number of people for whom to prepare the feast. 
Hence members are urged to tell Secretary C. L. 
Schwartz at once of their intention to attend. 

Secretary Hooper, of the Chicago Lumbermen’s 
Association, will be present. Codperation with that 
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28,660,000 FEET 
—OF— 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


AMOUNT AND SPECIES: 28,660,000 feet 
B. M.. more or less, of Douglas fir, western red 
cedar, western hemlock and grand fir timber, 
approximately 82 per cent Douglas fir. 


LOCATION: Within the Olympic Natiopal 
Forest, Washington, in Township 26 North, 
Ranges 2 and 3 West, Washington Meridian, 
Dosewallips River watershed. 


STUMPAGE PRICES: Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $1.50 per M for western red cedar; $1.10 
per M for Douglas fir, and 50 cents per M for 
western hemlock and grand fir. 


DEPOSIT: With bid $4,000 to apply on pur- 
chase price if bid is accepted, or refunded if 
rejected. Ten per cent may be retained as 
forfeit if the contract and bond are not cx- 
ecuted within the required time. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS: Sealed bids will 
be received by the District Forester, Portland, 
Oregon, up to and including November 22, 1915. 


The right to reject any and all bids is re- 
served. 


Before bids are submitted, full information 
concerning the character of the timber, condi- 
tions of sale, deposits, and the submission of 
bids should be obtained from the District For- 
ester, Portland, Oregon, or the Forest Super- 
visor, Olympia, Washington. 











Forty YEARS Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 
Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Speedy Lumber 
Collections Ratings 
THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
CHICAGO se NEW YORK 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 





Marine Insurance 
3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all clas:es of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 











TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Timber Estimates in Canada, United States and the West 
Indies. Eliminatiou uf waste iu logging operations. 


D. E. LAUDERBURN - Forest Engineer, 
156 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 














association will be valuable to the Northern Illinois 
association and to its members. 

It is probable that the grading and inspection of 
lumber by the United States Government will be pre- 
sented by the Forestry Department. The notice sent 
out to members by the Illinois association says that 
members are interested in this and eager to coép- 
erate with the Government in preventing the fraudu- 
lent use of the mails by vendors of ‘‘off grade’’ stock. 

Mr. Hooper has arranged to have George C. King, 
manager of the credit bureau of the Chicago associa- 
tion, address the meeting regarding the work of his 
bureau. Nearly all members have paid their dues 
from February 1, 1915, to February 1, 1916, and the 
finances of the club are in excellent condition. 


VEHICLE MAKERS CLOSE ANNUAL. 


With Implement Manufacturers They Pass 
Strong Resolutions—New Officers. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 25.—Resolutions on subjects 
of nationwide importance were adopted at the closing 
session of the twenty-second annual convention of the 
National Implement & Vehicle Association at the Clay- 
pool Hotel last Friday afternoon. One resolution adopted 
protested against the free entry from Canada into this 
country of agricultural implements and suggested that 


the national Government negotiate tariff agreements with © 


the Canadian Government on a strictly reciprocal basis. 
Another declared that the establishment of an American 
merchant marine is indispensable. Still another favored 
any sound legislative plan that will improve and expand 
rural credits and properly protect the local dealers. 

Other resolutions adopted approve the Stevens resale 
price bill, the standardization of farm machinery and 
the encouragement of agricultural extension, in addi- 
tion to which the customary resolutions of thanks to 
those on the program and who aided in the success of 
the convention were adopted. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President—A. J. Brosseau, Albion, Mich. 


Secretary-treasurer and general manager—-E. W. McCul- 
louzh, Chicago. 


Chairman executive committee—Joseph Dain, Moline, Ill. 

Executive committee—H. M. Wallis, Racine, Wis.; G. 
Ranney, Chicago; George R. James, Memphis, Tenn.; A. } 
McLean. Mansfield, Ohio; J. B. Bartholomew, Peoria, Ill. ; 
H. N. Wade, Batavia, Ill.: H. J. Hersheimer, La Crosse, Wis. 

Vice presidents—T. M. Sechler, Moline, Ill.; G. M. Matson, 
New Horstein, Wis.; W. H. Newbrough, Lansing, Mich.; 
W. T. Garrison, Columbia, Pa.; E. P. Curtis, Worcester, Mass. ; 
R. V. Board, Louisville, Ky.; A. R. Erskine, South Bend, Ind. ; 
E. C. Merwin, Massillon, Ohio; J. H. Imus, Dayton, Ohio; 
C. W. La_Porte, Peoria, Ill.; F. P. Corey, Saginaw, Mich., 
and C. C. Jones, Sandwich, Il. 

Feeling was general that some steps should be taken 
to shorten the time in which farmers may pay for im- 
plements. J. A. Craig, of Janesville, Wis., said he had 
heard of instances in which farmers had paid eash for 
automobiles and silos, yet asked for one year in which 
to pay for binders and other farm machinery. 

The question was regarded as of such importance that 
a committee of five was appointed to investigate and re- 
port on the question of shortening such credits. This 
committee consists of J. A. Craig, Janesville, Wis.; 
C. 8. Brantingham, Rockford, Ill.; William Butterworth, 
Moline, Ill.; Alex Legg, Chicago, and F. S. Fish, South 
Bend, Ind. 

Another subject of great importance discussed was 
that of the numerous laws which must be observed in the 
transaction of business, which was brought out in a 
paper on ‘‘The Shipper and the New Jurisprudence,’’ 
read by E. J. MeVann, of Omaha, Neb. 

Traffic conditions were discussed in the report of the 
freight transportation committee, by W. J. Evans, chair- 
man of the committee. Mr. Evans said in part that 
traffic conditions for many reasons during the last year 
have been generally unsatisfactory and that this com- 
mittee has exercised great difficulty in interpreting classi- 
fications and tariffs and in quoting rates; owing to these 
unusual and chaotic conditions. The situation is improv- 
ing, however, and will continue to improve if the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will crowd its decisions on 
important pending cases and thereby release many sus- 
pended tariffs. 

H. M. Craig, president of the sales manager department, 
recommended that traveling salesmen be urged to fur- 
ther recommendations coming from the sales manager 
department; that efforts be made to raise the standard 
of the present day traveler; the study and: elimination 
of wasteful practices in the marketing of products; the 
further study of advertising to give it the maximum 
efficiency at the minimum cost and that a cost account- 
ing manual should be gotten up for use of the depart- 
ment and salesmen in order to give them something con- 
erete and authoritative. 

The convention closed with a banquet Friday night in 
the Riley room at the Claypool Hotel. 8S. E. Swayne, 
retiring president, was toastmaster.’ The only ones on 
the program were Wilbur D. Nesbit, of Chicago, in a 
series of readings from his own works, and William Dud- 
ley Foulke, of Richmond, Ind., who made a plea for 
American preparedness for defense. 

The next convention will be held at Atlantic City. 
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ReEporTING from the South West Indies, United States 
Consul Spruce Duracao says that during 1913 $16,470 
worth of building lumber and $2,417 worth of hardwood 
lumber was imported, while in 1914, $36,256 worth of 
building lumber and $2,746 worth of hardwood was im- 
ported. Of this amount in 1913 $15,402 worth of build- 
ing lumber and $35,839 in 1914 came from the United 
States, while no hardwood at all was imported from the 
United States in either 1913 or 1914. 





OHIO VALLEY DEALERS CONFER. 


Implement and Vehicle Makers of Three 
States Meet—See Early Prosperity. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 27.—The 300 manufacturers 
and dealers who are in the city to attend the con- 
vention of the Tri-State Vehicie & Implement Deal- 
ers’ Association, representing the industry in Ohio, 
Indiana and Kentucky, are unanimous in the declara- 
tion that the trade is in much better position now than 
it has been at any other time in the last three years, 
They say that while the great extension of the use 
of the automobile has restricted the use of the horse- 
drawn vehicle where the automobile has gone, at the 
same time the general prosperity has put in the hands 
of others who can not buy automobiles the means of 
enjoying the carriage and buggy, so that the car- 
riage trade has kept up and even increased, while the 
great prosperity of the countryside has enabled the 
farmers to buy more agricultural machinery and im- 
plements than ever before. The worse thing for the 
trade is said to be the war in Europe. 

This is the thirteenth time this association has met 
in Cincinnati, and this session was held here largely 
for the purpose of discussing the opportunities for ex- 
pansion of trade with the South, now that that sec- 
tion has solved the problem of selling its cotton. Rep- 
resentatives of Cincinnati houses and also those in 
other parts of the Ohio Valley reported that their 
salesmen found much improved sentiment throughout 
the South, and evidences of greatly enlarged prosper- 
ity over what was to be noticed a year ago. 

The convention Monday opened with an exhibit of 
all lines of product of the trade in Music Hall, and 
the display of carriages and wagons and all kinds of 
agricultural implements was on an extensive scale and 
received a lot of attention from the general public, as 
well as from those directly interested in the exhibits 
as a marketable quantity. 

The convention sessions did not open until this after- 
noon. President H. C. Otterbacher, of Wellington, 
Ohio, gave a short address of welcome in which he 
dwelt upon the necessity and advantages of the spirit 
of codperation among the dealers themselves and _ be- 
tween the dealers and manufacturers. He advocated 
the organization of local clubs and their development 
as associations for the cultivation of better under- 
standing between the men engaged in the trade, and 
for the education that comes from discussing matters 
of interest to the trade and of better trade practices 
and relations. 

Secretary P. T. Rathbun in his report on the year’s 
activity declared that in the vehicle lines business had 
been very irregular during the year, with some peo- 
ple reporting good sales and others reporting very 
slow business. The implement business was generally 
in good shape with prospects for betterment good. He 
asserted that an important factor often lost sight of 
was the lack of enterprise, the lack of salesmanship of 
the dealers themselves. 

C. T. Egolf, connected with the T. T. Haydock Car- 
riage Company, of Cincinnati, made a strong plea for 
codperation by the manufacturer, the salesman and the 
dealer, holding that the vehicle business was far from 
dead, and that with improved selling methods and with 
more energy and ability on the part of the dealers, 
much improvement could be brought about. . 

Ed S. Ralph, implement manufacturer of Spring- 
field, Ohio, asserted that with more gold in the coun- 
try than ever before and with the farmer having a 
large share of it, the future of the implement busi- 
ness was very bright. He predicted that within a few 
years fixing of resale prices would be general in the 
implement trade, eliminating destructive price cutting. 

W. F. Brunsman, vehicle manufacturer of Cincin- 
nati, pointed out that conditions in the vehicle indus- 
try had largely changed and that it was necessary for 
the trade to realize it and change its methods to meet 
the new situation. Dealers had an advantage over the 
catalog houses by being able to deal with the farmers 
personally. : 

P. C. Kirtley, implement manufacturer of Indian- 
apolis, asserted that everyone knew what was the trou- 
ble with the business, and every one knew what the 
remedy was, and that it only was a matter of the 
application of the remedy. He said the future of the 
implement trade was the future of the farm industry. 

J. A. Craig, of Janesville, Wis., past president of 
the National Implement & Vehicle Association, told 
of the work that a committee recently appointed to 
work out a better system of selling terms for the im- 
plement industry had set out to accomplish. He im- 
pressed upon those present that the old selling condi- 
tions were things of the past, that new conditions 
were bound to come, especially with reference to terms 
of sale and of carrying goods on consignment. He 
strongly urged the dealers to study selling costs, and 
recommended that traveling men study this subject 50 
as to be able to offer helpful suggestions to dealers. 

C. E. Merkel, dealer, of Marion, Ohio, told of the 
benefits of the local club in raising the standard of 
the business and in developing the sense among deal- 
ers that the better basis the trade was put upon the 
more satisfactory and prosperous was the business for 
the individual dealer. 

This evening, a social session was held at the Hotel 
Gibson. There were music, a cabaret, refreshments, 
plenty of smokes, and a variety of entertaining diver- 
sions. 

On Thursday morning Prof. W. E. Taylor delivered 
an address on ‘‘The Relation of the Farmer to the 
Dealer.’’ The election of officers for the ensuing yeat 
was also scheduled. 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Sash and door manufacturers of the country report 
a fairly active business, due to the urgent demand 
of builders who are in want of material to expedite 
construction. Some of the manufacturers report a 
good business, while others who say that demand is 
not sc large as they would like to see are fairly weil 
satisfied with the volume of orders. Prices, although 
not high, are held with a greater degree of firmness 
than a few months ago, which is taken as a good sign 
and shows that demand is heavy enough to lessen com- 
petition. Values, however, are not yet entirely satis- 
factory. The larger portion of the current movement 
is for odd work, although there is some demand for 
stock goods. As a general rule country trade is quiet. 

In Chicago jobbers are doing a fair business, al- 
though it is largely of the hand-to-mouth variety. Re- 
tailers are not stocking up to any great extent, only 
buying material as they need it. However, there has 
been more activity shown lately. Several large job- 
bers report a better inquiry for carload lots. The 
small interior millworking concerns are still busy. 
Local trade is showing steady improvement and indi- 
cations are that this will continue until well into the 
winter. 

Owing to the late harvest and wet weather this fall 
much country building planned has been postponed and 
will be started in the spring, say Minneapolis and St. 
Paul manufacturers. Big money is coming from the 
crop of small grain, but comparatively little has been 
marketed, so country trade is light. City business is 
drawing to a close, but the plants have all they can do 
to meet orders as the material is wanted and storm 
sash and doors are now selling briskly. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) mills have a fair amount of business 
on hand in doors and millwork, but some of them report 
a slackening up as compared with a month ago. Build- 
ing is on a seasonable scale, but new plans are not 
being filed so freely as a few weeks ago. Good de- 
mands are likely to be made upon the mills between 
now and the cold weather, and already the lower tem- 
peratures have increased the call for storm doors and 
sash. 

At Baltimore, Md., some progress is being made both 
in larger distribution and prices. The erection of big 
factories has benefited the sash and door concerns able 
to furnish supplies without delay and other orders 
have come in with gratifying freedom. Confidence in 
the future has stimulated building of all kinds, so the 
sash and door men can look forward to decidedly bet- 
ter things than have presented themselves for some 
time. This has tended to lessen competition and the 
sellers have been in a position to secure more accept- 
able returns. Altogether the sash and door trade is 
in relatively good shape, with the prospects distinctly 
encouraging. 

Cincinnati mills are all busy, some at full capacity, 
and the outlook is favorable for further activity. 
Prices are holding steady for finished work, while raw 
material is plentiful at no advance of importance. A 
number of large construction contracts of high class 


call for much special work on which the margin of 
profit promises to be larger than on some of the work 
that was done during the summer. 


Columbus mill workers and manufacturers of doors 
and sash are having a later trade than usual this fall, 
due to the marked activity in building operations. 
Prices are holding firm on special work. 

The St. Louis sash and door situation shows a little 
betterment and a reasonable volume of business. Some 
of the larger mills are fairly busy, but most of them 
could do a good deal more business and not be rushed. 
Country trade has not developed so much as was ex 
pected. Estimators have a lot of figuring on their 
desks and it is believed that considerable work will 
result from this source. 


There is a further tendency to advance prices in 
Kansas City. Trade in:the country districts has ex- 
ceeded expectations somewhat and the demand keeps 
up well for stock items. On the other hand, demand 
in the cities is something of a disappointment. Build- 
ing this fall did not come up to what was hoped for 
and the figuring on special work is noticeably lighter 
than it was ten days ago. It is too late to start big 
building work this season and architects do not find a 
great deal to do. In actual volume of orders the last 
week has been fully up to the preceding with a slight 
gain, if anything, but the falling off in the ficuring has 
somewhat counteracted the good effects of the current 
demand. 

Sash and door manufacturers in the Tacoma (Wasbh.) 
district have a good quantity of work on hand. Trade 
continues better than fir door men usually expect at 
the beginning of November and the outlook is cheerful. 
Values are solid. 

At San Francisco business is fairly good and there is 
a probability of improvement. Door manufacturing 
in the San Francisco Bay territory is not quite up to 
normal. The manufacturing of white pine sash and 
door stock at the large plants in the Sierras is proceed- 
ing on a moderate scale. There has been a fair move- 
ment of open sash and door stock to Australia this 
year. Australian lumber importers have bought a 
quantity of kiln dried redwood door stock, which has 
heen shinped from Humboldt County to San Francisco 
for reshipment to Australia by steamer. 


Only favorabie comment is heard from Oshkosh sash 
and door manufacturers as to the market situation. 
They assert that although orders generally are not so 
large as earlier in the season their number is keeping 
up a good total balance, with specials and regular stock 
moving satisfactorily. Prices continue good and the 
prospects are that the demand for small though profit- 
able orders will continue unusually late. 

Demand for window glass is daily increasing, as busi- 
ness in general is improving. The machine plants and 
hand plants will begin the 1915-16 fire next week and 
conditions are such that all window glass manufac- 
turers should enjoy a profitable season if a systematic 
method of production is adhered to. 





RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


October 21.—On the eastern battle front the Germans ad- 
vance to Olai, only twelve miles southwest of the Baltic port 
of Riga, and occupy the banks of the Dvina River northeast 
of Mitau from Borkowitz to Bersemuenbe. The Russians cap- 
ture German positions southeast of Baranovichi, taking 3,500 
Prisoners, and advance in Galicia and Volhynia. Vienna re- 
ports that Italian attacks against the Austrians failed. Ger- 
man assaults on the western front were repulsed according to 
the Paris report. The Serbians are driven back on the en- 
tire front by the Germans on the fortified positions at Ripanj. 
The Bulgarians advancing to form a junction with the Ger- 


mans to the north capture Negotin. The Serbians are driven 
out of Vidlic Planina, important strategic position near Pirot. 
The I'snch troops are reported to have crossed the Varda 


River «{ Koroolak, twelve miles south of Istip, with the object 
of cutting the Bulgarian retreat on Istip. : 


Octcher 22.—King George issues an appeal to his subjects 
to com forward voluntarily and aid Great Britain in the 
fight »~ainst the Germanic allies. Greece declines for the 
Prese:. the Allies’ offer to it of Cyprus and other conces- 
sions, ‘crritorial and financial, in return for its adherence to 
the S: \lo-Greek treaty of alliance. Allied fleet begins a bom- 
bard t of the Bulgarian coast from Dedeaghatch to Porto 
Lago distance of thirty-eight miles. The Germans are re- 
port: to have been repulsed by the Serbians southeast of 
Seme ria with losses of 6,000 dead and wounded. The Bul- 


Sari: continue their drive up the Timok Valley, strengthen- 
ing r positions in order to prepare for a direct drive on 
Nish 3erlin reports that Bulgarian troops have driven the 
force. «pposing them across the Vardar River. The Bulgarians 
Sap Dumanovo and Kuprulu (Veles). Sofia denies that 
Ang! “rench troops have captured Strumnitza. On the east- 
ern ' le front the Russians storm Austro-German positions 
hor? Tarnopol in Galicia, capturing over 7,500 prisoners 
and antity of munitions. In the center the official reports 
ha . the Russians claiming to have adyanced along the 
Str er and near Baranovichi, taking 3,00) prisoners, while 
the » -mans claim to have repulsed Russian attacks, cap- 
ver 1,000 men. The German advance on Riga and 


appears to have been checked. 


h Ser 23.—Paris declares the French and British troops 
the ‘ined the Serbian forces. The Bulgarians cut across 
ps oniki-Nish Railroad and take Negotin and Rogeljevo 
Zibe road to Monastir. The Bulgarians also destroy the 
i vo-Destovo bridge on the Saloniki-Nish line, interrupt- 
Tr _ “munications between Greece and the Serbian interior. 
Vice, istrians cross the Drina in northwestern Serbia, near 
a, driving back the Serbs. The Russian fleet bombards 
secti 'man positions in the Riga region. In the southern 
met) of the eastern battle front Petrograd reports suc- 


cesses, while Berlin and Vienna say the Russians were de- 
feated in several of their assaults. The Allies almost destroy 
a German force which attacks Tahure hill, according to the 
Paris official statement. The Italians capture Austrian posi- 
tions in the Monte Nero region. The Austrians are driven 
from the heights of Santa Lucia, south of Tolmino. The 
Italians capture solid redoubt north of Goritz on the slopes 
of Monte Sabotino. On the Carso plateau the Italians pierce 
the enemies’ lines and capture twenty-five officers and 1,184 
men. 


October 24.—A British submarine sinks a German cruiser 
of the Prince Adalbert class, near Libau, according to a 
Russian official announcement. A dispatch from Athens says 
that during the bombardment of Dedeaghatch by the Allies’ 
warships more than 1,000 soldiers were killed and the rail- 
way station and surrounding buildings destroyed. The Bul- 
garians capture Uskup after a fierce battle with the Serbs. 
Flanking movement of Germans from west across the Drina 
River makes progress. The Germans take the southern bank 
of the Jascica near Palanka. The Germans force a crossing 
of the Danube River at Orsova. Northwest of Negotin the 
Bulgarians occupy the west bank of the Timok River. 
French troops attack the Bulgarians at Robova. south of 
Strumnitza. On the eastern front the Russians land a large 
force at Domeness, in northern Courland, in an effort to cut 
the German railway connections with the Baltic Sea through 
Windau and Libau. The Germans renort advance against 
the Russians northwest of Dvinsk, near the Dvina River. 
The Italians capture Goritz, an Austrian stronghold on the 
Isonzo,. The French repulse the eighth German attack in 
five days on the French positions in Givenchy woods, north 
of Arras. French troops which penetrate German positions 
northeast of Souchez are driven out. A Russian imperial 
ukase authorizes the minister of finance to transact on 
foreign markets credit operations amounting to $2,750,000.- 
000 and also to issue abroad the necessary treasury bonds in 
pounds, francs and dollars. 


October 25.—Austro-German forces, that crossed the 
Danube at Orsova, reach Sip. The Germans advance into 
Serbia on the north. The Bulgarians are driven out of 
Veles by the Serbs. The French rout three divisions (36.000 
men) of the Bulgarian army south of Strumnitza. Fierce 
battles are in progress between German and Russian armies 
for the possession of Riga and Dvinsk. In the south, Vienna 
reports the Austrians penetrated the Russian lines on a 
front of more than two miles. Petrograd, however, reports 
the Russians are following up their successes in this region. 
On the western front the French capture German trenches 
on hill 196 to the north of Mesnil les Hurlus. The Germans 
later regained part of the central portion of .the line. 





BETTER TIMES 


have come to the lumber- 
men of the east and they are 
spreading to the west. 


Another era of prosper- 
ous lumber making is pre- 
dicted by men whose judg- 
ment is good. 


BETTER BUSINESS 


will follow and the price of 
stumpage will respond to 
the tone of the 
market. 


lumber 
A dollar or two 
added to the price of lum- 
ber re-charges stumpage 
owners with confidence and 
sellers will demand 


BETTER VALUES. 


A few tracts are offered at 
hard-times prices. The bot- 
tom has been reached. Your 
money will buy more now 
than it will later and you 
range of 


have a_ wider 


choice. 


October is a glorious 
month on the Coast. 
Spend part of it at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion and in the woods. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Timberland Factors Since 1880. 


1750 McCormick Bldg., - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE, 
1009 White Bldg., an ee SEATTLE, WASH. 
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FINANCIAL 








Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 
We now control and operate a number of mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
208 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 

















Fort Dearborn National Bank | 
Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 30,000,000 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES FERNALD, Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres, WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres, E. €. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E, SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 
Real Estate Loan Department. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 











Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets J 
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Fire Protection 


Sprinkler Systems 








Sa 








Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and _ business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidz., CHICAGO 
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“The Pecan 


Business” 
ALL ABOUT IT FREE 


Trees, Nuts, Groves 
For Sale. 


MENTION AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


B. W. STONE - Thomasville, Ga. 











J. R. HULBERT, Pres. A. G. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 


Coast Timber Estimating Co. 


Reliable Estimates of Timber, Contour Maps, 
Surveys, Logging Plans, etc. 
Correspondence Solicited. References Given. 
1107 Spalding Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 














Vienna denies Italian gains in the Isonzo district. 
make three attacks against Venice, Italy. 


October 26.—The British transport Marquette is tor- 
pedoed in the Agean Sea with a loss of ninety-nine soldiers. 
The Turkish transport Carman, laden with munitions, is sunk 
by a British submarine. ‘Teutonic and Bulgar forces form 
a junction in the northeast section of Serbia after all ports 
on the Danube have been occupied, thereby establishing 
direct water and rail route from the central powers to Tur- 
key. Pirot, near the Serbian frontier, is ,completely sur- 
rounded by the Bulgarians. The German advance to east 
of Vicegrad, Bosnia, in turning movement against the left 
flank of the northern Serbian army. Kutshevo is captured 
by the Germans. Turkish troops are reported massing at 
Varna, Burgas and other Black Sea ports to oppose landing 
of Russian forces. On the eastern battle front the Germans 
retake positions before Dvinsk and repulse Russian counter 
attacks, says Berlin. Petrograd claims that German attacks 
were unsuccessful. Along the rest of the line south into 
Galicia both Berlin and Petrograd report local successes. 
Rome reports successes for the Italians from the Tyrol region 
to the Isonzo. Austrian aviators again bombard Venice, 
Italy. On the western front the Germans admit the French 
temporarily occupied positions north of Le Mesnil but say 
they were driven out and now hold only a small trench. 
The French, however, insist all German counter attacks were 
repulsed. 


October 27.—British submarines sink four German steam- 
ers in the Baltic. In the campaign in Serbia the German 
advance east of the Drina River captures Dobron. The 
Bulgarians are driven out of Serbia by the French on a line 
from Kriudalo to Lukedovan. The Albanians are reported 
to have begun hostilities against the Serbians in Prisrend 
district. Capt. Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, British war corre- 
spondent, in a speech in London, says Serbia is lost and 
that the Allies did not have any chance of a further advance 
in the Dardanelles. On the eastern front the Germans 
claim to have penetrated the Russian position near the rail- 
way line north of Dvinsk. In the south along the Styr 
River and Galician frontier both the Russians and the 
Austro-Germaas claim successes. On the western front 
French troops explode a series of mines under the German 
trenches near Neuville-St. Vaast and later occupy the posi- 
tions. East of Reims German attacks preceded by clouds of 
gases are defeated. 


Aviators 


A VALUABLE ECONOMIC STUDY 
OF LOBLOLLY PINE. 


(Concluded from Page 32.) 


reviewed and the lopping of brush is especially recom. 
mended for this species. Lopping without burning js 
generally sufficient; where burning is required piling 
is also generally advisable. 

The value of loblolly as a lumber wood is widely 
recognized. It is somewhat unfortunate that it hag 
been used for structural timbers in the East under 
conditions of exposure to decay which did not warrant 
such use, but this merely means that, like almost every 
other wood, it has its limitations of efficient use which 
should be respected and within which it will prove 
entirely satisfactory. Because of its facility of repro. 
duction it will tend more and more to replace in actual 
and commercial use the more valuable virgin stands 
of southern pines which are more difficult to reproduee, 

As to many species of wood practical forest regen- 
eration is still theoretical rather than practical, but 
there are a number of species where a great deal can 
be profitably accomplished by proper management in 
this direction: and among the more important of these 
species is loblolly pine. The manufacturers of North 
Carolina pine have shown themselves to be progressive 
in most matters connected with business operation in 
their field, and they doubtless will cordially welcome 
and carefully study the information set forth in this 
bulky report, as a result of what must have been a 
long and arduous research. 





THE FRICTION lost in woodworking factories ranges 25 
percent to 67 percent, with an average of about 35 per- 
cent. Inaccurate alignment of shafting is almost wholly 
responsible for excessive friction, although poorly de- 
signed belting and excessive belt tensions are also an- 
other source of loss. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS. 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


TorONTO, ONT., Oct. 23.—We trust it is not snobbish to say that one must LIT. 


visit England first (or perhaps Edinburgh first) 


side of the well known imaginary line. 


the Canadians with the greatest facility. 
than some nationalities. 
talk $$ instead of ££, but he never will escape detection. 

Of course Toronto is full of people from the States. 


George H. Holt, of Chicago. 


and corner. 


blood does not thin as it flows westward. 


union jack follow him abroad. 


It is this nationalism that has been responsible for the marvelous 
awakening of the colonial spirit since the present war came to pass. 
colonial spirit is the most observable thing in Canada, in Toronto at least, 
today. The whole city seems to be alive with the war fever. 
jack is everywhere displayed. There is no mistaking the fact that Canadians, 
these Canadians at least, look on this war as their war. 
Princess Pat’s regiment, the first Canadians to reach the firing line, and of 
The social leader of Toronto, the 
lady who mrspotternalmers it over this fair city, said to us this very night: 
‘*Do we look on this war as Canada’s war? Every family in Canada is 
touched somewhere already; and we shall continue to send our boys to fill 
the lines as long as there is an able-bodied man in Canada.’’ 


other regiments, with intensest pride. 


it with Amazonian vehemence. 


All of which leads one to wonder if the English blood does not thicken 
instead of thin in moving westward. It is a year since we left England; 
undoubtedly things are different there now; one thing is certain, that Canada 
is much more excited over the war now than England was then. 
night as we sat near while the Lieutenant Governor of Ontario announced that 
his Province had that day subscribed a million to the British Red Cross 
there was no mistaking the enthusiasm with which the 3,000 Canadians pres- 


ent received Sir John’s announcement. 


But, to get back to our original proposition—that one should see Canada 
Things then take on their colonial significance. 
on King Street, filled with tartans, suggests Walker’s on Princess Street in 
Edinburgh. Eaton’s, of course, is exceedingly State Street. 
perial Bank looks like a bit of ‘‘The City,’’ until you see its somewhat 
The methods seem English. We always have a bad 
case of stage fright when we go into the Continental & Commercial Na- 
tional in Chicago or the Equitable Trust in New York to change a ten into 
two fives, because everybody seems to hurried and the time so short that we 
feel sure somebody is going to make a mistake, and that it is going to be us. 
But your Canadian bank is more leisurely and more comfortable. 

Around Toronto you will find many bits that remind you of the other 
You may not know them unless you 
No, the Englishman does not give up his habits or 
his likes when he migrates, any more than the German or anybody else. 

With which few entirely neutral (or so intended) remarks we shall close. 
Not without saying that E. J. Zaritz, forester of the Province, emerged from 
the north woods long enough to extend greetings. With good luck you shall 
hear from us next at the well known settlement on the Island of Man- 


via Britain. 


American interior. 


side—Leader Lane and plenty more. 
know their prototypes. 


hattan. 


in order to appreciate 
Toronto, because the same thing is probably true of Quebec and France, 
and of some other cities on this continent that have drawn their best blood 
from Germany or Holland or some other foreign land. It is quite the cus- 
tom for persons from the States to say that they see no particular difference 
between Toronto and its neighbor Buffalo or any other city on the other 
But there is a difference; and you 
may walk down King Street or Queen’s, drop in at the Imperial Bank or 
loaf a bit in the lobby of the Kine Edward and divide the Yankees from 
The Englishman melts less readily 
We may make him give up his 4 o’clock tea and 


The first man we 
saw when we walked into the lobby of the King Edward Sunday night was 
And so you will meet them on every street 
But they have not altered our Canadian friends very much. 
The Englishman who migrated to Canada and stopped there is quite as 
English as when he passed Kinsdale or the Isle of Wight. 
This stubborn nationalism (a 
quality England just now is inclined to attribute to other nations that have 
crossed the briny Atlantic) is responsible in large part for the development 
of English interests in many markets and corners of the world. 
jack did not make the world-faring Englishman a possibility; it was the 
world-faring Englishman, carrying his customs with him, that made the 


The English 


The union 


This 





The union 


W. B. MACKAY, PORTLAND, ORE 


The Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled 
Were very well enough; 

Mac ran a West Coast mill instead, 
And that is plenty tough. 

So, when you name heroic Scots 
In this or any land, 

He has a fame that’s free of knots, 
As you must understand. 


They talk of 


And she said 


He’s large and handsome and well- 
built, 
As heroes ought to be; 
Although no blood he ever spilt 
On either land or sea, 
In the association ranks, 
As president as well, 
He didn’t ask for any thanks, 
A faithful sentinel. 


Monday 


This window 


He’s famous for his noble deeds, 
This West Coast lumberman, 

He’s famous for his Scottish tweeds 
And for his Scottish clan. 

But, if the laurel wreath of fame 
Has never twined his brow, 

We’re very glad to twine the same 
And hand it to him now. 


But the Im- 





The Money-Making Editor. 


An editor who started about thirty 
years ago with only 55 cents is now 
worth $10,000. His accumulatico2 of 
wealth is due to his frugality, good 
habits, strict attention to business, ad 
the fact that an uncle died and left bim 
$9,999.—The Trimmed Lamp. 
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SILO FILLING MAKES BIG SELLING TALK 


Local Lumbermen Can Interest Farmers in Purchase of 
silos by Taking Them to See Siios Filied—vppor- 
tunivy Afforaea for Getting Convincing Testimouy 
ot )110’s Vasue—SliO Feeaiug in Winer Also Otters 
Simuar Opportunity, Especiauy iu Coid, Stormy 
Weatner—rractical Metnod of Forestalling Outside 


Competition. 

in wose sections of the country where silo filling is be- 
ing carried on tue local lumperman wul tind tis opera- 
tion a ready means of stimulating interest in tue silo 
question, Uf course eacn farmer wuo filis a suo must 
cail upon a large number of nis neignbors for help, tne 
same us at turesuing time, and tney wil likely become 
interested; but tuele are Many Larmers wu0 will not have 
an Opportunity to see silos hled because there are NO S110s 
near tem, aud 1t 1s tuese larmers tuat we retail jumber- 
man most desires to interest in the question. ; hi 

Nowadays most lumyermen have tueir automobiles in 
whicn tuey can gatuer up a nalt-dozen or more tarmers 
and carry tuem to @ sho filing. Uf course the mere 
operation iiselx 1s not Of great uuportance, but tue inci- 
dental conversation tuat 1s Likely to be started affords 
oppurtunity tor bringing out x recital of tne experiences 
or tue larmer wuose suo 1s being filled. Care snould 
always be taken to visit a farmer wuo has a wooden silo 
and wuo 1s fiuumg his suo tor the second or third year. 

Wuue the suo ulung 1s going on opportunity 1s aitorded 
for emphasizing tue Lact tuat tue corn crop, or tuat part 
ot it tuat 18 put into tue silo, is disposed of for tue year. 
‘the ground 1s cleared tor piowing tor the next crop, and 
in some sections the land can be yout ready ior a tau sow- 
ing ot smail gram. At any rate it can be plowed and 
tail plowing not only is better for tne succeeding crop 
but 1t gaims time tor the tarmer, enabling him to put 
his land into snape tor spring seeding and allowing nim 
more time tor work that must be uone in the spring be- 
cause 1t can not be done at any other time. 

Incidentally also tue essential principles of silage pres- 
ervation can be brougut out. tt can be shown tnat 
thorough tramping ot the silage is necessary, tnat tune 
corn or other sulaye material must be cut tine so tnat it 
can be tramped down ciosely and the air driven out. The 
relation of tue size of the silo to tne size of the herd to 
be ted also can be shown -by actual demonstration, tor if 
the farmer wno owns the silo has had a year or two of 
experience in filling iis silo and in teeding silage he can 
teil just how he came out. He can tell ms farmer 
visitors when he began to teed silage, how much he fed to 
each class of animais, how it aftected the milk flow of 
his dairy cows, whetner he fed it to sheep, hogs and 
horses and what the results were. 


Object Lessons of Especial Value. 


The number of animals fed per acre on the farm also 
is an important pomt to be brought out, for the silo in- 
creases tue teeding capacity ot tue farm; in otuer words, 
the more silage is ted tne more animals can be kept on 
the farm and the more fertilizer tnere will be to enrich 
the soil, which in turn will produce larger crops. Tue 
silo is said to be the first lok in an endless chain of 
benefits derived by the farmer who builds and uses it. 
Immediately his land begins to grow richer instead of 
poorer, his stock improves. in appearance, and instead 
of a lot of rough-coated ill-kept animals he has a fine 
herd of sleek-coated showy creatures that are a credit 
to his management and a convincing testimonial as to 
their appreciation of silage as a food and to its benefits 
as a tonic and conditioner. 

_ The opportunities afforded in the fall at silo filling 
time are in a large measure continued throughout the 
winter silage feeding season, if the local retail lumber- 
men have the enterprise to take advantage of them. 
Let him ehgse the most stormy period ot the winter 
season—an extremely stormy day—to take one or two 
of his farmer friends to see a farmer who is feeding 
from his silo to a fine herd of milech cows or young stock. 


This will afford an excellent opportunity to show the 
non-silo-owning farmers how a silo will enable them to 
do all their feeding under cover; how all the waste of 
labor and material incident to handling fodder out of 


doors is obviated by the silo; how the comfort and satis- 
faction of seeing the animals inside, sheltered from the 
storm, are enhanced by silage feeding. 

_ Tie faet is that tne silo changes the complexion of 
livestock and general farming, for the most discouraging 
experience on the farm is that connected with the winter- 
ing cf livestock without facilities for giving it whole- 
Sonic appetizing foot and shelter from the cold and 
stor. Food is heat, for mature stock not in process of 
fati: aing; that is about all food is during the winter 
Whe: those animals are not working. Exposure to storm 
anc cold consumes more fuel—more food—and of course 


in: ases the cost of maintaining the animal machinery 
in. state of health. The use of a silo makes possible and 
fn vrages the feeding of livestock within doors. Silage 


is compaet in form, is easily handled, is or may easily be 
"se readily accessible to the feeding tiangers or racks 

‘€ animals, and therefore silage feeding is part of a 
ne for making all animals more comfortable, hence 
° economically produced and more easily maintained. 
@ writer saw a farmer recently standing at che 
er of a village street near the bank. He was well 
“ssed, cheerful in countenance and to all appearances 
pr <perous—a condition, so far as farmers are concerned, 
th: _18 the exception rather than the rule in this com- 
munity this season. The farmer was a stranger to the 
Writer and he saw no oceasion to address him, though he 
Was tempted to do so purely from a desire to make his 
acquaintance. In a few minutes, however, another farmer 


of 


ae) 
dr 


who knew him came along and in the spirit of rough 
comradesuip and triendiimess bumped into tue first farmer, 
pusuing hun off tue walk. ‘Lhen ne said, ‘* Weil, helio, 
John; now are you, how are things going with you, how 
are crops tuis year?’’ Tne first rarmer was incimed to 
be a little more modest and reserved than the other so 
it was not easy to hear his response. But the writer 
heard this mucn: ‘‘ Fine; my corn is all cut and husked; 
I put one-halt of it in the sito.’’ How much ot his good 
nature and contentment was due to the two facts he 
stated? How much was due to the one fact—that he had 
put one-half his corn crop into his silo? 

Witnin one mile of the writer’s place is another farmer 
whose place is the most attractive in a dozen miles. His 
buildings, house, barn, granary, windmill tower ete. are 
painted clean white and neat red—and he has a silo. 
‘Lhe writer visited him a few days ago while he was fill- 
ing his silo, and he himself was in tue silo trampling the 
foduer down because he realizes that that is the most im- 
portant operation connected with silo filling. A large 
traction engine was pulling the cutter and several teams 
were hauling corn to it. He said it cost him $2 an hour 
for the engine and the cutter and that considerable of the 
help he had was in exchange for labor he had performed 
for the neighbors who were assisting him. 


A Typical Condition. 


Unless the writer is grossly in error, this farmer’s 
condition is typical of that ot almost every farmer who 
builds a silo, raises livestock and otherwise conducts his 
farming operations in harmony with the system of which 
the silo and silage feeding form an important part. 
Of course there is a certain class of farmers—grain 
farmers, they are called—who prefer to raise grain and 
sell it in that form without feeding it to livestock. They 
undoubtedly have their place in tue agricultural scheme, 
and they are entitled to choose their own methods of con- 
ducting their farming operations. Farmers of that class 
may see the advantages of the silo but they will not build 
silos and feed ensilage because they do not like to take 
care of livestock. ‘The fact is, however, that the most 
attractive feature of farming and of farm life is stock- 
raising, and the farmer who does not find pleasure in tak- 
ing good care of his animals through the winter loses 
much of the joy of farm life. 

One may talk a great deal about the relation between 
individual welfare and community welfare, but it is only 
the exceptional person who will change farming methods 
for the benefit of his fellows and for the welfare of the 
community as a whole. If, however, he can be shown that 
he can make more money and get more happiness out of 
his vocation in a way that better serves the community 
he may be regenerated. The silo is in that respect a great 
little regenerator, for it brings more money into the 
farmers’ pockets than does any other farm facility, and 
thus makes the community richer. 

The silo also betokens enterprise for it is an economical 
factor in farming operations. It promotes efficiency in 
feeding by increasing the number of animals to be fed 
from a given acreage and consequently in a given local- 
ity; it increases the number of animals raised in a com- 
munity and consequently enlarges the market facilities of 
the town or city. It stimulates improvement in livestock 
by selection and breeding and accordingly raises the level 
of intelligence among stockraisers and farmers. The 
chief results of all these improvements are increased fer- 
tility and increased production of the soil, which mean a 
larger population supported on the land. 


Special Inducements Offered. 


The importance of the silo as a factor in increasing the 
wealth and prosperity of a community has stimulated 
many communities to offer special inducements to farmers 
to build silos. In some localities bankers have offered 
to lend money to practical farmers without interest to 
enable them to erect their silos, the money to be repaid 
when the silage has been fed, presumably from the profits 
derived directly as a result of the economies effected. 
In some States the agricultural experiment stations, com- 
mercial clubs, farm advisers and other enterprising or- 
ganizations and citizens have united in promoting silo 
building and silage feeding. The silo is no longer an 
experiment, there is no longer any doubt about its ad- 
vantages to every farmer and to every community; and 
the retail lumberman is so important a factor in promot- 
ing the erection of silos and the position he occupies is 
so important from .a strategic viewpoint that he will 
have something to explain if he does not take hold of the 
silo and push it in his community. If he does not want 
to be considered a back number in his field and an ob- 
stacle to the progress of his community he is in duty 
bound to take hold of the silo question with vigor and 
show his farmer friends that he is on the lookout for 
everything that is to their interest and advantage. 

It may be more cosy and comfortable to sit in his 
office during the cold winter than to bundle up and go out 
into the country to see how the silo-owning farmer is 
utilizing his silage. But such visiting is what the man 
who expects to sell must do nowadays. If he will do so 
during this winter he can take orders enough for silos 
to be erected in time to harvest next year’s corn crop to 
give the lumber manufacturer some of the fat requisi- 
tions that he has been anxiously awaiting these many 
months. Incidentally he will be doing some very profit- 
able business at a season when he otherwise would have 
but little to do. Let him go out into the country in ex- 
actly the same way that the direct-to-the-consumer con- 
cerns go and in this manner forestall them. If he does 
not, he may be sure that next summer a lot of the farm- 


ers that he could sell the coming winter will buy next 


summer from the outside concerns. A very large percent- 
age of the silos being sold are placed on the farms by 
these enterprising concerns, and every sale they make is 
a reflection upon the enterprise of the local lumberman. 
Of course some of these concerns do not sell wood silos 
and do not compete with the lumberman in his own line, 
but there are more wood silos sold than of any other kind 
and some of the largest silo concerns sell wood silos 
exclusively. 

The wood silo is the best silo; the silo is a legitimate 
and proper item for the retail lumberman to carry in 
stock; it takes salesmanship to sell silos; but there is a 
good profit in handling them, and the local lumberman 
can.reap that profit if he has the enterprise that a person 
engaged in so great and important an industry should 
have. Let him consider some of the advantages and op- 
portunities here set down and vow that not another 
month, not another week, not another day shall pass by 
without a forward step being taken by him in the diree- 
tion of introducing and pushing the sale of silos in his 
community. 


RKANSAS HARDWOODS 











“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 





QUARTER- VU 
SAWED SAWED ‘ 

TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 

Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 


machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 


In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete sto.ks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 














iz Until You’ve Tried 
Dixie Brand Flooring 


you won’t appreciate the trade winning advantage oak 
flooring will bring to your yard. ‘This is positively 
the best hardwood flooring you ever saw for is is made 
in a mill where quality is given precedence over all 
else. And another feature we offer is that of 


° of Flooring, Base 
Mixed Cars Mouldings and 


Casing or anything else in Hardwoods 








Tell us your needs and let us quote you prices 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 


r We are going to put . 


Little Rock 


on the map for 


Hardwood Lumber 


We. are manufacturers of Band 
Sawed Hardwood Lumber. 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Is SOFT-TEXTURED Oak in plain and 
quartered, and White Ash, all thicknesses. 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK 


in lets and 2nds sorted to widths. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. J 


LESLIE 
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HARDWOODS | 
Cc. P. CROSBY 


WHOLESALE 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Rhinelander, Wis. 
I offer the following stocks of dry lumber: 


Hard Maple 
100,000 ft. 1’’ logrun or on grade. 50,000 ft. 1'2’” No. 1 & 2 com. 
50,000 ft. 2”. F&S and No. 1 com. 50,000 ft. 2'”’ sel. com. & F&S 
30,000 ft. 3’ x2’’ select common & F & S 


Basswood 
1”, 1%", 132” F&S and No. 1 common 
1” & 1%” No. 2 common. ” &1%"’ No. 3 common. 


Soft Elm 
Some very nice 1”’ log run. 2 cars 1’’ No. 1 common. 


l car 1’’ No. 2 common. 5 cars 1”’ elm crating. 
5 cars nice 1!2’’ log run. 2 cars 2”’, No. 1 com. & better. 





= 











Other items in rock elm, soft maple, etc. 
Ask for further information and prices. 








EXPORT AND FOREIGN } 











Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 


Write today for prices. 





We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associati 











E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 




















White Left In—Nev 


Let us tell you why and quote prices. 


R. CONNOR CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Association. 











SSS 








Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 











LONDON MARKET IS LIVELIER. 


Stocks Are in Unusually Heavy Supply—Lack of 


Carriers a Marked Trade Factor. 


{Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

LonpDoN, ENGLAND, Oct. 7.—The importation of timber 
to London during September has been on a liberal scale, 
Swedish goods of all kinds and Canadian spruce having 
arrived in large quantities. The reason for the big ship- 
ments of spruce is the desire of Canadian shippers to 
take advantage of the restriction of the whitewood supply 
from Russian and Finnish ports, and a large business has 
been done at better prices than were hitherto obtainable. 

Deliveries from the docks were 31,000 standards as 
against 24,000 standards in September, 1914, and the 
general demand continues excellent, which has encour- 
aged importers to make further contracts for delivery 
later on. Great difficulty is being experienced in dealing 
with the arrivals on account of the shortage of men and 
a state bordering on chaos exists at the Surrey Commer- 
cial Docks. 

The Dock Stock. 


The position on October 1 was as follows: 





1915.—Pcs. 1914.—Pcs. 

Ce es ia ee 679,226 610,207 
Or WRRIOS. sce wccncceccesveeece 2,573,895 1,113,538 
EN IOOREUE. Wa 555s asaneac'escae 6,961,208 5,470,098 
eS ny ee ee 5,769,952 4,519,633 
a re er eee ee 393,722 521,547 
RRND Gu isis sive n\s'c « aie enc cee se 6 wien 918,472 486,259 
PRU WNTNO ORIG 65 5 2s 00.0 50:5 000 0 50% 28,810 36,500 
PME Dans ccnanGass ceases eee 17,325,265 12,557,802 


The present stock is 4,800,000 pieces, or 35 percent in 
excess of what it was at same date last year and 1,940,- 
000 pieces or 124% percent above the total of a month 
ago. It is also well over the average for this period of 
the year, which shows that the great war has had no 
adverse effect on the import trade as far as London is 
concerned. The big stock of floorings is still the chief 
feature, these goods having been imported in large quan- 
tities from Sweden and Norway during September, but 
considering the excellent demand for these goods it is 
not excessive. Another feature of note has been the 
heavy arrivals of spruce deals from the Canadian ports 
which have brought the stock to a figure that has not 
been reached for many years, while pitch pine deals are 
down to a correspondingly low level. 


Pitch Pine. 


In pitch pine timber the bulk of the business nowadays 
consists of supplying the requirements of the railway com- 
panies with sleepers and crossing timbers; outside of 
this there have been but few transactions either in sawn 
timber or lumber. What sales of sawn wood have taken 
place have been made at fair prices; i. e., on the basis 
of $46 per 1,000 feet for 30-foot stock, while some busi- 
ness has been done to the Clyde at $47 to $48 for 40-foot. 
Steamers are still practically unobtainable but sailers are 
being taken up from the Gulf to the United Kingdom at 
$24.25 to $27.75 per 1,000 feet, a big rate considering 
the heavy insurance upon the cargoes. 

Shipowners are endeavoring to force rates still higher 
and it is reported that $29 has been paid on business 
done through New York, although the London agents of 
American shippers are not prepared to go to this figure 
as they “do not consider it is warranted by the state of 
trade here. The situation is rendered all the more dif- 
ficult by the declaration of cotton to be contraband of 
war, which means, of course, that the number of vessels 
available to take fill up parcels will be further reduced. 

The import during September consisted of only 19,000 
pieces of sawn timber and 277,000 deals and boards as 
compared with 55,000 and 999,000 pieces, respectively, in 
September, 1914. The stock of sawn timber in the docks 
on October 1 had been reduced to 3,300 loads as com- 
pared with 21,000 loads a year ago and is undoubtedly 
the lowest on record. 


Mahogany Market. 


The first hand stocks have been considerably added to 
by the arrival of the Sargasso and Carl from Belize which 
between them have brought 5,700 logs of Honduran wood 
that with the exception of a few small parcels of 
African comprise the arrival list during the last month. 
Only one auction sale was held in September, the tone of 
which was distinctly dull as far as demand was con- 
cerned although prices on the whole were maintained. 

The bulk of the wood sold consisted of 210,000 feet of 
Honduras per Serrana from Belize which averaged 12% 
cents a foot, but a considerable portion of the lower 
grade timber had to be withdrawn. The stock in brokers’ 
hands now consists of 17,000 logs, of which 9,543 are 
Honduran, 1,618 Tobasco, 189 Costa Rican, 2,095 Afri- 
can and 2,714 Cuban wood, which at present rate of con- 
sumption is quite ample for the needs of the market. 


United States Hardwoods. 


Arrivals during September were very heavy and the 
demand has’ been quiet owing in large measure to the 
great difficulty in obtaining delivery of the goods. As 
the bulk of the tonnage in the American trade will now 
be required for grain and cotton, supplies are sure to de- 
crease and the outlook for holders on this side should 
correspondingly improve. In black walnut there is still 
a fair demand for 21%4-inch and 2%-inch boards in firsts 
and second grades at from $130 per 1,000 feet, but it is 
not so good as it was a month ago. This is chiefly due 
to the decreased Government output, but inch boards 
in all grades are in good demand. 


In quartered oak there is very little busines doing 
but $100 and upward is the market price for fir: s ang 


seconds with $65 for No. 1 common. The fact ‘s this 
market has practically been captured by the s  ‘ppers 
of Japanese oak, in which a very big business is : sw be. 


ing done here, large quantities being used for the many. 
facture of ammunition boxes. The stuff is very v ‘ll eut 
and as it is often better graded than the American article 
it has become a prime favorite, as prices are abvut the 
same, 

In planks only a moderate business is doing at $70 to 
$72.50 a 1,000 feet. Boards are not in so great re. 
quest as was the case a month ago, on account of the 
heavy arrivals, the chief demand being for high grade No, 
1 common. Prices are as follows: Firsts and seconds 
$80 a 1,000 feet, No. 1 common $57.50 and No. & com. 
mon $47.50. 

The outlook for whitewood (poplar) lumber is also 
poor except for certain specifications in firsts and see. 
onds. Current prices per thousand feet are panel stock 
$90 and upward, firsts and seconds of standard widths 
planed to %-inch $75, with other sizes in proportion; 
clear saps planed to %-inch $60; No. 1 common $52.50, 
and No. 2 common, which has been imported very heavily 
of late, $40. 

Shipments of satin walnut (gum) lumber have been 
much overdone of late. Firsts and seconds red gum are 
quoted at $52.50 per 1,000 feet; No. 1 common at $42.50 
to $45; firsts and seconds sap gum $42.50 to $45; No.1 
common sap gum $40; firsts and seconds 1 inch by 13 
inch and up $50 to $52.50 and 1 inch by 18 inch and up 
$52.50 to $55. 

The demand for ash is not so good as it was. In the 
early days of the war enormous quantities of this wood 
were requisitioned for building motor transport wagons, 
and the demand now is chiefly for making good the wast- 
age in these vehicles. Prices range from $80 per 1,000 
feet for firsts and seconds, according to thickness. 





FOREIGN SHIPMENTS DECREASE. 


Exports to Australia and the Orient, However, Sub- 
stantially Augmented. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 23.—The total export and do- 
mestic waterborne shipments from the State of Wash- 
ington for September, including rail shipments to Brit- 
ish Columbia, amounted to 36,311,208 feet as compared 
to 39,724,499 for August. Shipments to Australia for 
September amounted to over 9,000,000 feet which is a 
substantial increase over shipments for August. An in- 
crease is also noted in shipments going to the Orient in 
September as compared to the previous month. Ship- 
ments to European countries in August amounted to 
8,010,404 feet as compared with 1,035,462 feet for Sep- 
tember. 

The domestic shipments for September amounted to 
17,422,069 feet, as compared with 20,545,533 feet for the 
month previous. Considerable spruce is noted in the 
shipments from Willapa Harbor to England; it is 
used in making aeroplanes for that country. Rail ship- 
ments to British Columbia amounted to 361,000 feet for 
September. 

The approximate value of the September shipments 
was $424,068 compared with $472,129 for August. The 
total value of the month’s shipments, including shingles, 
lath, pickets, poles and piling, box shooks, spars etc, 
amounted to $593,477. 

The following tables give the ports of shipments and 
destinations: 

Foreign. 
W. C. So. British 
From— Orient Europe America Australia Columbia 


Puget Sound....5,027,187 1,035,462 2,666,275 6,431,949 355,979 
Willapa Harbor. 1,143,762 


were ee we eeee weevee Sh140,10G = aaeeet 


ecw 1,867,525 


Domestic. 

To—Atlantic Hawaiian Philippine Canal 

From— Coast Islands slands Alaska Zone 
Puget Sound...4,548,274 1,508,461 112,419 5,225,952 750,000 
Willapa Harbor.2,056,180  ...002 csevcce cnoces veeres 
Grays Harbor... ..cc«- 8,220,833 


mbe Value. 
BiInHIGN: sacixacesmasenunees 17,555,000 $40,558 
UE oe ea cases sbu s ecules aiere <icis aie 2,411,000 3,6 ; 
“COSTE a ee Ce 25,000 * 
Spars waar tigocsesiteressaeeees . ere “ Hi 
Poles and piling... ..cccccccssce ,67 ’ 
REDE MERORES. 6 Fe cisileccosenen 950,000 108,784 
PRBUICHR TABS occ 250.002 00:05 081600 336 


Of the 17,555,000 shingles over 15,000,000 were shipped 
to the Atlantic coast, 1,500,000 to the Hawaiian islands, 
the remainder going to Alaska. Of the box shooks 745, 
000 were shipped to Singapore, 63,000 to San Francis, 
103,000 to the Hawaiian Islands, the remainder gole 
to Alaska. Over 400,000 lath were shipped to Australia, 
1,210,000 to the Atlantic coast, and 736,000 to the 
Hawaiian Islands. 





SHORTAGE OF FIR IN CHINA PREDIC‘ £D. | 

PorTLAND, ORE., Oct. 23—E. Schulze, managing & 
rector of the China Import & Export Lumber ©: pany: 
of Shanghai, China, who is here for a visit wit: Frit 
Kirchhoff, local representative of the company, is of . 
opinion that within a year’s time all countries ‘hat r 
not produce fir lumber are going to be very eiort 0 
such material on account of the lack of carriers |» ™ 
deliveries. He says China has now material on vand to 
fill the requirements for six or nine months and + ith the 
lumber now being shipped occasionally from th'« 
may be supplied for another year, but after thet there 
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wil! be a pronounced shortage. In the meantime con- 
sumers will perhaps use substitutes for fir wherever this 
ean be done and some, he expects, will be shipped in 
from Siberia, Korea and Japan. Mr. Schulze believes 
that the Pacific coast, Korea and Siberia will be the 
great sources of supply of fir in the future, the demand 
that he expects for the Pacific coast fir to be so great 
that it may be found justifiable to develop the timber 
resources of Siberia and Korea at the great expense that 
must be entailed. He states that Siberian timber is so 
remote through lack of railroads that it can only be 
gotten out at a very large initial expense for the con- 
struction of railroads, 


HOW BRITAIN IMPORTS LUMBER. 


Statistics of Two Years Show Her a Good Customer— 
Distribution of Supply. 





OrrawA, ONT., Oct. 25.—Interesting statistics of the 
value of the imports of timber to the United Kingdom 
in 1913 and 1914 are contained in a weekly bulletin of 
the Department of Trade and Commerce, dated October 
18: 








From— £ Percent. £ Percent. 
British possessions.. 5,490,262 16.3 4,812,815 19.0 
Foreign countries.. .28,298,622 83.7 20,530,296 81.0 

Totals .ccscccsees 838,788,884 100.0 25,348,111 100.0 


The following table shows the quantities and values 
of the principal descriptions of timber imported to the 
United Kingdom in 1914: 


Wood and timber— Loads 

Hewn: Fir, pine and spruce, other 

than pit props or pit wood....... 364,030 993,164 
Hewn OB. ccccccvccccccccccccecccces 180,607 1,246,220 
Oe eo), Oe ra OCIS re mnecr W et 40,548 762,754 
Hewn pit props or pit wood.......... 2,476,854 3,259,346 
Hewn, unenumerated......ccccccccces 63,229 267,627 
Sawn or split: fir, pine and spruce... .4,049,874 12,686,489 
Planed or dressed: fir, pine and spruce 459,213 1,785,918 
Sawn or split, planed or dressed: 

Unenumerated .....cscccccccccccees 116,163 480,544 
Sleepers OF ‘All MINGW. 65... sccc sc scc ccs 216,321 658,625 
Staves of all dimensions...........00- 93,4389 566,066 


The following table shows the imports of fir, pine and 
spruce sawn or split, and planed or dressed in 1914: 
Sawn or Split. Planed or lake ina 





From— Loads Loads. 

Russia .cccccers 1,707,030 5,005,232 24,803 88,653 
Sweden ..csccee 1,045,038 3,089,395 281,715 1,086,235 
Haorway -cssiceas 123,288 468,630 138,780 553,386 
United States... 360,072 1,417,474 4,693 22,678 
COMAGS .osccccce 85,389 2,579,992 5,972 18,770 
New Zealand..... 3,728 TR ere a ree 
Newfoundland ... 1,021 C104 f Ch ea 
Other countries... 24,408 88,248 3,249 16,196 

oo) ee 4,049,874 12,686,489 459,212 1,785,918 


The following table shows the value of the imports 
in 1914 of three other important classes of wood imported 
into the United Kingdom: 








Hewn Fir, Hewn Pit Props or 
From— Spruce & Pine. Oak. Pit Wood. 

RUE, scree vin so n\e win nae £ 308,510 £ 133,538 £1,171,301 
Sweden ..ccrccccccccce SOZ9TO eta 576,499 
NOPWAY 2 ccccsccescccce 80,266 = .cocee 296,537 
DIGMOO aeGaseweraciccwse wleeeee .§ “seiesyoe 803,316 
POVIOROE cciccsasesees6)§« weeees jj  sseeern 266,739 
United States. 314,658 FOUGOT 8s, avons 
SEDEM. ceccvccccoceenys  sasece W64;612 = ceccoc 
CAMOEN -Jcceuisw shee es 96,456 EOG;708  s50%0% 
Other countries........ 81,295 145,632 139,954 
TOUS 2660s ccisne ees £ 993,164 £1,246,220 £3,259,346 


The principal imports to the United Kingdom in 1913 
and 1914 of furniture goods, hardwoods and veneers, 
other than’ mahogany, ash, beech, birch, elm, oak or 
for wainscotting, are contained in the following table: 














1913. 1914. 
From-— Tons. £ Tons. 

ANBUIAMA. 66045 006:08 54,012 243,375 62.349 290,531 
NC RNNEMAIL ve (034. w arese0ie70 14,083 94,430 12,623 89,867 
British Guiana..... 8,602 54,629 8,59 23,684 
UNGER septs seaaicee 8,804 40,259 1,273 13,445 
Cape of Good Hope 1,137 9,467 1,069 8,212 
COPE. cccrccaavene 13,965 117 2,120 
West Indies, .:<.006c% 1,915 13,203 644 3,626 
British Honduras... 409 4,380 1,664 15,130 
Other British....... 4,938 31,214 4,642 30,740 

Total British... 89,500 504,922 87,980 477,355 
United States....... 132.181 «903,960 116,989 830,583 
SERUM 5 oerarcialarb aces 9,531 117,403 5,555 69,277 
URW. acs vc gulp oe 2,38: 39,33 2,764 42,477 
Dutch West Indies.. 2,348 12,13 2,340 10,994 
SE hue beucaeaec 386 3,48 §25 4,538 
COR. os kcvieccassns 2,044 16.936 1,029 .431 
Hayti & S. Domingo » 4,142 22,898 2,711 15,259 
ACTION fo.05 siete oes 1,021 12,822 567 4,857 
DEGZIGO: och siece wit sisi 323 4,253 582 §,221 
Other foreign....... 5,551 46,626 5,471 39,803 

Total foreign..... 159,911 1,179,856 138,533 1,031,440 

DORRISS 650 sxccises ainve 226,513 1,508,795 


249,411 1,684,778 








ITALY FIRST OF FOREIGN BUYERS. 


_NEw Organs, La., Oct. 25.—Lumber exports from 
New Orleans for the week ended last Saturday totalled 
nearly 4,500,000 feet, a marked gain over the preceding 
week. Italy, for the first time in many months, figured 
as the largest taker, with 2,236,000 feet; the United 
Kingdom took 997,000, Central America 616,000 and 
Rotterdam 506,000. The Italian movement, handled in 
‘wo eargoes, consisted entirely of southern yellow pine, 
the steamship Vega taking nearly .2,000,000 feet. By 
species the principal shipments were: Southern yellow 
pie (lumber and timber), 2,908,000 feet; oak, 516,000 
feet; gum, 234,000 feet. There moved, in addition, 
about 200,000 staves, 6,964 bundles box shooks, 1,000 
creosoted crossarms and 221 persimmon logs. Coastwise 
shipments to New York totalled 1,297,000 feet of lumber 
and 24,162 bundles box material. 

Export inquiry continues fair, but the tonnage and 
ocean rate situation remains highly unsatisfactory. The 
takings by foreign Governments make up the bulk of 
the present trade overseas and it is understood that the 
buyers in many eases are themselves to arrange for tran- 


sport. That this does not apply in all cases is indicated, 
however, by the movement of interior shippers to or- 
ganize a company to charter vessels or contract for 
steamer room. Advices from Memphis, where the plan 
seems to have been originated, state that the shipments 
thus handled will be made through Gulfport and Mobile, 
owing, perhaps, to dissatisfaction with the new schedule 
of port charges at New Orleans. 


—_— 


OFFSHORE MARKET FIRM. 


San Francisco, Cau., Oct. 23.—The offshore freight 
market is firm, with a few new charters being made at 
the advanced rates. There is a very limited supply of 
disengaged tonnage available for lumber cargoes. 

Quotations are about as follows: From Puget Sound 
or British Columbia to Sydney, 85s to 90s; to Mel- 
bourne, 95s to 100s; to Fremantle, 115s to 117s 6d; 
to Callao, 80s; to direct nitrate port, 80s; to Valparaiso, 
f. o. b., 828 6d (2s 6d less direct); to South Africa, 
— to 150s; to United Kingdom, direct port, 155s to 

5s. 

The steamer Chehalis sailed from this port October 22 
for Papeete, Tahiti, with a wrecking crew and gear to 
salvage the German steamer Walkure, a 2,500-ton vessel 
which was destroyed by shells in the harbor during the 
late bombardment by German cruisers. John A. Hooper 
and Sudden & Christensen, lumber shippers of this city, 
who purchased the Walkure, will raise it and bring it to 
San Francisco to be repaired. An effort will then be 
made to secure American registry for the steamer and 
place it in the offshore lumber trade. 
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ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES MORE 
NUMEROUS, 


SAVANNAH, GaA., Oct. 26.—With fourteen vessels bound 
for Savannah from foreign ports and eight loading cargo 
in port, the commerce of the port, which for the last 
year has been on the wane on account of the war in 
Europe, is steadily increasing. 

The greater part of the vessels bound here are coming 
in ballast from the Canaries, the Azores, Madeira and 
English ports. The arrivals and departures during Sep- 
tember were more numerous than for any earlier month 
during the year, and October has equalled if not exceeded 
that month. The vessels now loading are taking for the 
most part naval stores, cotton and lumber. 

During the last few months chartering has been slow 
on account of the scarcity of bottoms, but a number of 
vessels that have heretofore been in the East Indian and 
African trade have now been taken off that route and 
diverted to American ports. 





SEPTEMBER SHIPMENTS SHOW DECREASE. 


Tacoma, WASH., Oct. 23.—Foreign lumber shipments 
for September from the district of Puget Sound amounted 
to 20,860,000 feet, according to the monthly report of 
the collector of customs, issued this week. August ship- 
ments were 22,823,000 feet; July, 12,100,000, and June, 
28,674,000, June showing the biggest foreign shipments 
for any month of 1915 to date. September shipments 
bring the total foreign trade of the district for the 
first nine months of 1915 up to 160,150,000 feet, which 
is 137,412,000 feet less than the same nine months of 
1914, and these are the official Government figures. The 
following comparison of official figures of the foreign 
lumber trade is interesting: 


Decrease 

Total for over pre- 
September. nine months. ceding year. 

Feet. Meet. Feet. 

ae ere 20,860,000 160,150,000 137,412,000 
ie ee 32,731,000 297,562,000 26,845,000 
EOD Ge: <006-4-6708 37,337,000 327,407,000 31,628,000 
Increase over 
preceding year. 
A ee 39,649,000 359,025,000 8,445,000 
Cd) ae 37,180,000 350,592,000 251,841,000 
SE es 3 6.0.4:0:6 40,679,000 198,751,000 65,822,000 





EMBARGO PLACED ON COASTWISE SHIPMENTS. 

HousTon, ‘Ex., Oct. 25.—'The most serious develop- 
ment in the Southwest lumber market during the last 
week was the placing of an embargo by the Mallory 
and Morgan lines on the coastwise shipments from the 
port of Galveston. While it is expected that the embargo 
is only temporary and will be lifted within the next two 
or three weeks, it has practically paralyzed the coast- 
wise trade so far as the lumber traffic is concerned, 
besides other industries. 

The embargo was made necessary as the result of 
congestion at Galveston due to the recent storm and the 
enormous increase of coastwise traffic through that port. 
The unusual traffic is caused by war orders which are 
going to Europe via New York for transshipment, to- 
gether with the heavy demand for cotton from the East 
and the large trade from the Pacific coast, the latter 
being greatly increased on account of the slide in the 
Panama Canal. 

The situation is particularly unfortunate to the lumber 
trade at the present time as there are large orders for 
southern yellow pine on hand from foreign Governments 
extraordinary efforts having been made to get them out. 

Inquiries for export orders have been made in the 
local market but as immediate shipment is required, 
many of the firms are turning down offers to make 
quotations, one firm declining an order for 6,000,000 feet. 
The market continues brisk, some items being 50 cents 
higher than last week. 

Large lumber shipments have gone to Italian ports 
through Port Arthur within the last two weeks, the total 
of five cargoes aggregating 11,000,000 feet. The Italian 
steamer Zvir and the American steamer Navaho left 
Port Arthur with lumber cargoes which are believed 


(Continued on Page 77.) 
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CORN 


We have One Hundred Thous- 
: and Bushels of White Corn, raised 
on our plantation, on which at- 
tractive prices can be made for de- 
_ livery in Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Georgia and Florida. 
We can sell in the husk, husked 
in the ear, or shelled in bulk or 


nuit 


sacked. 


_ Likewise,— 

: 15,000,000 Feet of 

— Gan, Oak, Elm and Cypress 
on which we will make attractive 
prices delivered anywhere. 


Lamb-Fish LumberCo. 


The Largest Hardwood Mill 
in the World. 


a 
CHARLESTON, - 





MISSISSIPPI. 
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Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 


i eineetin’ Makers of saa 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 























I , Ask for our prices on ‘ iM 


2 cars 4-4’’ No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4’? No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4’? 13”-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 








We Can Ship Quick 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
lear 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
10 cars 8-4 No.2 Common & Better Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain Red Oak. 





If interested, we will be glad 
to quote you prices. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 





Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8” 
Hardwood Flocring? The lumber can be ki 


too if desired. 





Where else can you get in the same car anything in par ca 
kiln dried and worked 





Send your inquiries to 





NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 


In Business More Than Half a Century 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer, Co. 


Manufacturers 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES 1811-1814 Wright Building, 
OFFICE | ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MTT 











GIDEON, MO. 


AOI CO 











“THE YELLOW PINE PIONEER” 


Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 


General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIBS 
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: T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


Yellow Pine 
Lumber 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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PUD PRL OO TOMO I LL 


NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 

Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive 

7 literature of the wood 

preservation industry 

this is the first book to cover 

the subject systematically in its 

broad aspect. It seems to fit 

exactly the needs of the engi- 

neer, forester, lumberman and 

student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. 

Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Manufacturers Believe Fir and Cedar Markets Are 
Due Soon to Improve—Volume of Business Received 
Satisfactory. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 23.—Although some wholesalers 
declare rail shipments have fallen off slightly in the last 
week, manufacturers as a rule see no cause for discour- 
agement in the situation. Millmen say that the market 
tur other varieties of lumber tuan those produced in the 
Pacific Northwest is exceptionally strong. In view of this 
condition it is believed the tir and cedar markets soon will 
feel tue benefits. It is true, according to some lumber 
dealers, that fir dimension shows a slight tendency to 
weaken, but this is owing largely to the fact that the mills 
want to get rid of this stulf aloug with tne materials more 
in demand. On some lines, for example drop siding, the 
mills continue to be oversold and one prominent sales 
manager declared he has refused to accept any more orders 
for the present. Almost all dealers admit they are getting 
a fair volume of business of all kinds and have about 
enough trade to keep them busy all the time. 

hu R. Hogg, sales manager of the Atlas Lumber Com- 
pany, one of the must optumistic lumbermen in the North- 
west, says he sees no signs of a decreasing demand and 
on the contrary he notes many indications of heavier buy- 
ing in the near future. With soutnern yellow pine prices 
suaring he believes fir soon will feel the effects of the 
demand for lumber throughout the middle West and East. 


Mr. Hogg said his company continues to enjoy a good 
volume of business and on some lines is considerably 
oversold. 


E. H. Schafer, of the Oregon-Washington Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Company, says the volume of rail trade has 
fallen slightly in the last few weeks, but that this is to be 
expected at this season, as the bulk of the fall buying 
has been done and the spring order-placing will not begin 
until December. Reports to his office from buying centers 
say sash and door buyers have about all the stock on hand 
they believe they will need this fall to meet demands. Lle 
reports the demand for the best grades of long clear spruce 
fur export continues exceptionally strong and prices high. 
Fir dimension makers are giving some concessions in order 
to move their stocks along with other lines, he said. 

R. G. King, of the Pioneer Lumber Company, said his 
concern receives enough orders to keep it busy. Orders, he 


declared, are scattered, but the total is well up to the 
average. Fir dimension, he said, has weakened in the last 
week about 50 ceats but he sees no cause for alarm in 


this situation. 

The office of the L. R. Fifer Lumber Company reports 
some concessions being made to move fir dimension but 
other lines are strong, particularly drop siding. 

There has been a little better demand for shingles in the 
last few days than for several weeks, according to the 
John McMaster Shingle Company. 

The big export mill of the Puget Mill Company at Port 
Ludlow is again in operation after being closed for several 
months. ‘This concern also is operating one of its mills at 
Port Gamble. Both are running eleven hours a day. This 
firm reports the demand for fir in Australia and the west 
coast of South America has improved to such an extent 
as to warrant the resumption of operations. Vessels con- 
tinue to be scarce and rates high, but the buyers are 
taking lumber in spite of these conditions. 

R. M. Caukins, traffic manager of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway, has been quoted as saying that 
only 5 percent of the lumber used in Chicago is Douglas 
fir. To ascertain the reasun for this condition Mr. Caukins 
investigated and declared he found buyers of lumber are 
unable to understand the complicated lists used by Pacific 
coast lumbermen and therefore other woods are bought, 
although fir would meet the requirements in many cases 
better than any other wood. Seattle lumber authorities 
maintain Pacific coast lists are just as plain to lumber 
buyers as lists from any other section of the country. 

The shingle branch of the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association is having made a small bungalow 
with roof and sides covered with the miniature shingles 
manufactured for the association at the San Francisco 
exposition. The bungalow will be about two feet square 
and will be exhibited in the Manufacturers’ Exchange in 
the Henry Building, Seattle, for a time and probably will 
be shown at the lumbermen’s conventions this winter. 


Has Plan for Pushing Shingles. 


H. P. Wyckoff, secretary of the shingle branch of the 
association, also has a plan for the exploitation of the 
red cedar shingle, following out the idea embodied in a 
letter recently written by him purporting to be from R. C. 
Shingle to his son R. C, Shingle, jr. It is Mr. Wvyckoff’s 
idea to have some one representing “Mr. R. C. Shingle’ 
attend the conventions of retail lumber dealers next win- 
ter and there bring forcefully before the retailers the many 
merits of red cedar shingles. 

Plans are practically complete for the permanent organi- 
zation of safety councils in the State of Washington. The 
first council was organized among millmen of Pierce County. 
Clarence Parker, a member of the industrial insurance 
commission, has returned to Olympia from Kelso, Cowlitz 
County, where he organized two safety councils at the 
Inman-Poulson Logging Company’s camps. 

The McCann Shingle Company’s mill which has been 
closed for some time will be operated soon on a coinerative 
basis. The employees have organized as the Democratic 
Emergency Company. They have given joint notes endorsed 
by Olympia business men to finance the venture. 

The close of the European war will mark an era of 
depression for many parts of the United States, with the 
exception of the Pacific Northwest, which will be stimu- 
lated because of the lumber industry, according to Edward 
F. Trefz, field secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, who was in Seattle a few days this 
week. ‘Europe must have your lumber,” he said. “Other 
things may be done without.” 

R. Mason, secretary of the Adams River Lumber 
Company, Chase, B. C., spent a few days in Seattle this 
week on his way to the San Francisco exposition. While 
in Seattle Mr. Mason was the guest of B. W. Sawyer, who 
was formerly manager of the Adams River Lumber Company. 


COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Tacoma, WASH., Oct. 23.—Lumbermen are optimistic 
over the immediate future and banks are in particularly 
good shape now, declared State Bank Examiner W. E. 
Hanson, who returned during the week from a trip through 
eastern Washington looking very carefully into general busi- 
ness conditions. Mr. Hanson said he had talked with a 
number of lumbermen throughout the State and he found 
that they all felt very hopeful. 

George R. Osgood—who with William C. Wheeler founded 
the big company that today bears their names, the Wheeler, 
Osgood Company—was Menday evening, with Mrs. Osgood, 
teudered an informal surprise, it being the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Mr. and Mrs. Osgood’s marriage, which took 
place October 18, 1865, at Port Lyden, N. Y. From there 
Mr. and Mrs. Osgood came west to Des Moines, where they 
made their home until twenty-five years ago, when they 
came to Tacoma and Mr. Osgood and Mr. Wheeler started 





the company, which has grown steadily since then and jn 
which both yet take active interest. 

W. O. Harter, of Cobbett & Co., a large English house 
engaged in the lumber business, has been in Tacoma during 
tlie week on his way to San brancisco. Cobbett & Co. are 
probably one of the largest hardwood lumber buyers of 
England and Mr. Harter’ is looking into the possibilities of 
fir tor use abroad in place of hardwood. 

J. P. Weyerhaeuser, president of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, who now makes his home in Tacoma, left this 
week for San Francisco to visit the exposition and attend 
the logging and conservation sessions. He will return the 
first week in November. 

James W. Dempsey, of the Dempsey Lumber Company, 
returned this week from San Francisco. The Dempsey com- 
pany is shipping considerable stock by water to California, 
During the week it had the steam schooner Willametie in 
for 3V0,0VU0 feet, another steam schooner for a Consignment 
and is loading the Northland. 

The Puget Sound Lumber Company keeps busy with cargo 
trade and this week hus the American Trading Company's 
chartered schooner William Nottinghum taking 2,V00,U0UU feet 
for Australia, and put 1,000,000 feet abvard the barge 
Palmyra for Juneau. It also Las the schooner Alumna, now 
on the Sound, coming for Australian cargo. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WaAsH., Oct. 23.—A railroad five miles 
long will be built by the McCoy-Loggie Timber Com- 
pany within the next year from the terminus of the Bell- 
ingham & Northern's twelve-mile extensiun, now nearing 
completion, into the large area of fir and cedar timber owned 
by the company along the Middle Fork of the Nooksack river, 
The district whicn will be tapped by this line has approxi- 
mately 6,V00,000,000 feet of some of the finest timber in the 
State and tue Mccoy-Loggie Timber Company is but one of 
several interests that will ve logging there within a relatively 
short time. 

J. H. Bloedel, president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, says that the slides in the anama Canal absolutely 
bluck further shipments of the cheaper grades of lumber from 
the company’s cargo mill to New York and Boston until tue 
waterway is again open. He declares that it would be un- 
profitable to suip these grades via Cape Horn. However, 
with regard to the cargoes now en route to the Atlantic sea- 
board, both the steamers Adisun Light and the Windber, 
which were delayed several days at the west end of the canal, 
will continue on their way via Cape Horn with their com- 
bined cargo of 4,000,000 feet. With respect to the North 
Atlantic markets, Mr. Bloedel asserts that the diteculty is 
not in getting orders but in obtaining carriers. Nevertheless 
the company had so far progressed in its negotiations that 
it was on the point of closing charters for two other steamers 
when the canal was blockaded. 

The movement to raise the price of shingles, which started 
about two weeks ago, continues, though slowly. ‘Tuere is the 
usual hesitancy among muillmen to udvance prices, but the 
a manufacturers aifect to believe the movement will 
succeed. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


EVERETT, WaSH., Oct. 25.—That the Carranza Gov- 
ernment, of Mexico, was in the market for large quan- 
tities of ties and stringers.from this section was tne most 
encouraging news of tue lumber situation recently. Mexico 
has been so embroiled in strife that practically nothing in 
the way of shipping had been made from Everett for Mexi- 
can points for several years, 

fhe sale of 28,66u,vuu Leet, board measure, of timber in 
the Docewallips kiver watershed of the Olympic national 
forest is scheduled for November 22, bids having been calied 
by the Government. LHigity-two percent of the timber is 
Douglas fir. 

Tuat much logged-off land is being turned into agricultural 
tracts is shown by the report of the State forester and 
warden, which says that 129,863 acres were burned over 
during the summer season. 

Foreign shipping recently included 1,250,000 feet on the 
schooner Amazon from the “anyon Lumber Company for 
Sydney, Australia, and 800,000 feet of lumber on the 
schooner H. D. Wilder for Callao, trom the Crown Lumber 
Company. The General Y. Pesqueira arrived to load 1,000,- 
00U feet of lumber from the Clark-Nickerson mill for <Aus- 
tralia. The Canyon Lumber Company has sent one ship- 
ment to Alaska and will send two more this week. 

There is still a big shortage of vessels for coastwise and 
foreign shipping. 


ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 23.—A briskness of trade char- 
acterizes the local trade, and the fact that a marked im- 
provement has been shown in all branches of the lumber 
business can not be disputed. ‘The demand for dimension and 
board stocks goes on unabated and is perhaps even stronger 
now than ever. Fir is making forward strides, with inquiries 
more frequent, orders plentiful and prices firm and inclined 
to harden even more. Spruce, too, receives close attention 
from buyers, and all other Pacific coast woods are falling 
into line, with no really weak spots evident anywhere. 

N. R. Hervil, of Boulder, Colo., was in Portland during the 
week as a representative of relatives in England, who are 
engaged in the lumber business there. He came here to in- 
vestigate prices and the possibilities of placing orders for 
spruce and Port Orford cedar. Mr. Hervil, who is a mining 
man but who has had some experience with lumber, was sur- 
prised to find quotations on spruce ranging from $35 to $70 
a thousand feet and that at the highest figure the lumber was 
not absolutely clear. He expects to place orders for some 
spruce to be shipped across the continent and the Atlantic. 

The Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, which manufactures 
Noble fir at its plant at Bridal Veil, Ore., is finding an active 
demand in Nebraska and Minnesota for noble fir drop siding. 
It is reported, too, that the demand for dimension stock and 
boards has shown a marked improvement in Nebraska, where 
the price of yellow pine has advanced on account of the with- 
drawal of supply from that territory by the yellow pine mills 
on account of the large orders placed with southern mills 4 
few weeks ago. E. B. Hazen, manager of the Bridal Veil 
Lumbering Company, and also the Douglas Fir Lumber Com- 
pany, which handles most of its output, is at present in 
California. 

The Japanese steamer Bankoko Maru arrived here this 
week and is at the mills of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber (om- 
pany loading a full cargo of fir for Shanghai, China, under 
charter to the China Imnort & Export Lumber Company. She 
will carry about 3,000,000 feet. 

C. E. Dant, of Dant & Russell, wholesale lumber dealers 
here, with offices in the Chamber of Commerce Building, 
says that there is a large volume of foreign business to be 
had if only carriers were available. ~- 








~~ 


TABLES compiled by the customs authorities at Havre, 
France, show the wood imports through that port for 
1913 and 1914. During 1913 99,303 metric tons of com- 
mon wood were imported and 124,241 tons of cabinet 
wood, while in 1914, 59,832 tons and 96,366 tons rep 
resent the same imports. 
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i INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 23.—The market in this district 
is fair, and no. lumbermen are heard complaining. Al- 
though no marked increase in inquiries or demand has 
been noted, a worth-while improvement in all around condi- 
tions is assured, leading dealers confidently predict. Prices 
are steady and show no inclination toward weakness. 

Prelimizary work on the construction of the W eyerhaeuser 
mill of the Rutledge Timber Company, was started this week 
at Coeur d'Alene, Ida. A spur from the electric railway 
has been put into the grounds, which cover 80 acres on the 
outskirts of the city, with a considerable lake shore front- 
age, and the organization work is well under way. 
°R. M. Weyerhaeuser of Cloquet, Minn., president of the 
Rutledge company, C. A. Weyerhaeuser of Little Falls, Minn., 
and J. P. Weyerhaeuser of Tacoma were in Spokane recently 
attending the annual meeting of the company when plans were 
made for the reorganization of the concern and a probable 
change of name to the Rutledge Lumber Company, now that 
the company is preparing to enter the manufacturing field. 
R. M. Weyerhaeuser was reélected secretary and general 

anager. 
meohn Kendall, superintendent of the retail yard ove sca 
ment of the Potlatch Lumber Company, has been in southern 
Idaho for six weeks buying and establishing a line of retail 
yards in that district for the Weyerhaeuser interests. 

“This season we have sold and scaled 14,000,000 feet_of 
timber, mostly white pine, the price ranging from $3 to $5 a 
thousand,” states M. H. Wolff, supervisor of the Coeur d'Alene 
National Forest. Receipts from these sales since July 1 
have aggregated $35,000, 25 percent of which goes into the 
school and road funds of Spokane, Bonner and Kootenai 
counties and 10 percent is spent for the forest re- 
serve in the construction of roads within the state of Idaho. 
It is contemplated to use a portion of this fund in the con- 
struction of the Fourth of July section of the National Parks 
Transcontinental highway. The reservation has 3,333,000.000 
feet of saw timber with an annual output of 50.000.000 feet, 
and the sale and cut of timber is limited to the annual growth. 


wenn nee 


FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Oct. 23.—All manufacturers 
throughout the district report a material falling off in 
demand during the last ten days and many have reduced 
their forces in their shipping departments. This falling off 
is due to inclement weather in eastern Montana and the 
Dakotas, which has delayed threshing for several days. It 
looks now as if the splendid crops in the section mentioned 
cannot all be saved, but should there by an early change in 
weather conditions for the better, so that the present crops 
can be saved, a good demand for lumber during the remain- 
der of the season is certain. There has been no material 
improvement in price conditions. 

An investigation of the system of marketing timber to be 
cut within the National forests, with the object of improv- 
ing reproduction, will be made on the Flathead and Blackfeet 
forests within the next two weeks. A detail consisting of 
John F. Preston, assistant district forester; D. R. Brewster, 
director of the Priest River experiment station; A. O. Ben- 
son, forest examiner, and T. S. Hanson, forest assistant, ar- 
rived fron. Missoula yesterday and will begin operations at 
once. When interviewed Mr. Brewster said: ‘We will in- 
vestigate and, if possible, improve upon the present system 
of marketing timber sale areas. Our object is to work out 
a system biog ny | the exact amount of timber may be left in 
the sale area to insure proper reproduction.” 

A. L. Jordan, manager of the A. L. Jordan Lumber Com- 
pany, Columbia Falls, Mont., returned this week from a 
business trip to eastern Montana. He states that the lumber 
market is a little quiet in that section, but he believes this 
condition to be only temporary and that a good fall trade 
may be expected. 


CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San FRANcisco, Cau., Oct. 23.—Bank clearings in San 
Francisco during September show an increase of $22,- 
000,000 over that of September, 1914. 

There is a stronger Coast demand for both fir and red- 
wood and the export trade is still suffering from lack of 
tonnage. White pine prices tend upward according to the 
latest reports from the markets. A shortage of cars is in- 
terfering somewhat with eastern shipments, but relief is 
expected after the crops have been moved. 

Sixteen building contracts were filed for record during last 
reo representing a total investment in buildings of 

98,000. 

Upon the resumption of the hearing on lumber freight 
rates in this State before Railroad Commisioners Loveland 
and Devlin on October 8, it was decided that the railroads 
should prepare a tariff for presentation to the lumber ship- 
pers. If this tariff proves satisfactory, the investigation 
will end; if not satisfactory, then further adjustments will 
be made. It was ordered that the tariff be presented to the 
Shippers in an open meeting before Commissioners Devlin 
and Loveland on November 8. Attorney Sanborn, repre- 
senting certain lumber interests, stated that he would ask 
for reparation for excessive charges in the past, no matter 
what rate might be finally agreed upon. All of the railroads 
of the State were represented by counsel. 

The E, K. Wood Lumber Company, this city, which has 
hever before done retail business in the San Joaquin Valley, 
although it has a large yard in Los Angeles, will open a 
small yard in Fresno. Robert C. Parker, who was for some 
time with the H. W. Taylor Lumber Company in Oakland 
and has been more lately connected with the domestic lumber 
department of the American Trading Company in this city, 
has gone to Fresno to take charge of the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Company's retail operations. 

hile extremely low retail prices have prevailed in Oak- 
land during the last few months, as a result of the serious 
Price cutting by local firms, the volume of business keeps up 
pretty well. Oakland's building permits during September 
showed a total valuation of over $500,000 to be expended 
iu construction work. Two hundred vessels docked in Oak- 
land Harbor during that period. ‘Rotten Row,” in the 
Estuary, has been depleted of its old ships and every sailing 
cratt that could be repaired and put into commission has 
been placed in the export lumber trade to make up for the 
dearth of steamers. 

c Lumber yards at the little manufacturing city of Martinez, 

ontra Costa County, are doing a rushing business on ac- 
count of a building boom due to the erection of a big refin- 
= y there “4 the Shell Oil Company. This concern has large 
rovernment contracts to fill including those for fuel oil 
for the Navy. During the last six months, 110 residences 
have been erected in Martinez and, after the refinery is 
Opened, next month, there will be a still stronger demand 
for new dwellings. 

















Personal. 
E Charles W. Gindele, president of the Building Construction 
Nabloyers Association, is here from Chicago attending the 
ational Builders’ Convention, with a party of easterners 


prominent in the building industry. These include: Vice 
Presidents A. E. Coleman, C. N. and J. B. Noelle and Charles 
Bostrom, building commissioner of Chicago. 

E. D. Kingsley, president of the West Oregon Lumber 
Company, which is operating a sawmill at Linnton, is in the 
city on his homeward trip from Idaho via Salt Lake City. 
He called on Trower Bros., this city, who represent his firm 
in this territory. 

J. D. Porter and T. J. Humbird, who have extensive lum- 
ber interests in the Northwest, are in the city, with their 
families. 

Cc. H. Wheeler, one of the large timber owners of the 
Northwest, has arrived from Portland, with Mrs. Wheeler. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 23.—Business conditions gen- 
erally continue to improve. There is a larger amount 
of lumber moving at somewhat better prices and dealers 
buy more freely and in larger amounts. Prices are 
stronger. Vessel freight rates from the mills in the North 
to southern California ports are considerably stronger. A 
few months ago rates were advanced from $3.50 to $3.75 a 
thousand and there is every indication that the next few 
weeks will see a rate of $4 a thousand in force, with a corre- 
sponding advance in the price of lumber. News from San 
Francisco is very optimistic about a strengthening in the 
ard of lumber and certain items such as flooring are being 

eld by the mills confident that the next few weeks will see 

a substantial advance. 

Both redwood and cedar shingles are higher in price, the 
advance being 10 cents a thousand. News from the redwood 
shingle country indicates that there are practically no shin- 
gles on hand, so further advances and very likely even a 
shortage of redwood shingles are strong probabilities. 





a 


BRITAIN BUYS AEROPLANE LUMBER. 


San Diego, Cau., Oct. 23.—As a part of its cargo the 
steamer Manchuria recently carried 200,000 feet of 
spruce lumber to London, England, for the construction 
of military aeroplanes. It was estimated that by the 
time the lumber originally loaded at Astoria reaches its 
destination it will have cost the British Government, 
which bought it, over $100 a thousand feet. Its first 
cost was $45 a thousand and the freight charges will 
amount to 235 shillings or $56.40 a thousand feet. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 

OTTAWA, ONT., Oct. 28.—'Lue scarcity ot 1umberjacks 
has become so pronounced that it is now receiving 
tue special attention of tue Labor Department. Infor- 
mation gatuered by the department shows that in tue lumber 
Milis aud Camps tuere are LOW Wore places than men. AnD 
application for a thousand men has been made to tue minister 
ot iabor, Hon. T. W. Crothers, by a compauy wuici is estab- 
lishing a puip mill in nurtuern Quebec. A New Brunswick 
lumverman has asked for 5UU men, He suggests tuat if they 
canuot be found in the ordinary way Germav aud Austrian 
prisoners of war should be placed at tiie disposal of firms in 
need of Workhmen. Lt Ils punted out tuat lu Germany suca 
prisoners are compelled to work. The Government, however, 
does hot encourage this idea here. 

it las been auuouuced tuat the balance of the insurance 
surtax recently placed oD all lumber piants in tuis city as a 
resuit of lack of eltective means ot fire prutection will suortly 
be removed. Communications between tue city Officials and 
the canadian bire ULnderwriters Assvciation have brougut 
this comivrtuing Dews to lumvermen, wou Lave lately veen 
paying very largely increased insurance rates. 

















IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Oct. 23.—Conditions in the lumber 
industry are much better than a year ago. Altogetner 
this year’s trade will be considerably larger than that 
of 1914. Apart from prospective Luropean and other foreign 
business, orders are beiug received trom tue prairie, and there 
is good demand for soingies. Numerous applications are 
being made to the provincial department tor timber sales, and 
there is great activity on the part of handloggers, especially 
in the cedar belt up the coast. 

The order placed by the Canadian Pacific Railroad for ap- 
proximately oVU,0UU0 grain doors with Kootenay mulls called 
tor about 7,0UU,0UU0 teet of lumber. The Last Kootenay 
Lumber Company uas reopened its mill at Loco, because of 
prairie orders which have reduced its lumber stock. The 
Standard Lumber Company at cranbrook is suipping out the 
last of its lumber stock. ‘The Taylor Lumber Company, Kim- 
beriey, has sold its entire stock of dry lumber and will snip 
it to prairie points at the rate of five cars a day. 

The British steamer Cycle, which took on 8V0,000 feet of 
lumber at the Hastings mill, has departed. The Hndymion 
has loaded and is ready to start for South Africa, aud the 
schooner Lrpansion is now loading at the Hastings mill. The 
British bark Lobo is under charter to load at Chemuainus for 
Adelaide, Australia. 

Pacific Mills, Ltd., the new owners of the saw and pulp 
mills at Ocean Falls, has made application for the use of 5U0 
cubic feet a second and to store 3U-acre feet of water out 
of Link River and lake at the head of Cousins Inlet. A 
storage dam will be built, which will flood about 200 acres. 
Additional power is required for the purposes in view. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, Man., Oct. 25.—The lumbering industry in 
western Canada has undergone a change for the better. 
Particularly is this so in the smaller towns. Farmers 
buy in fairly large quantities, which has given the country 
retailers an opportunity to stock up. 

. G. Neill, secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association (Canada), has just returned from a trip to the 
Coast, where he visited Vancouver, Victoria, Seattle, Port- 
land and other places. He declared that he found conditions 
improving throughout the West. 

The following are the values of the chief items in the ex- 
ports of timber from Canada during the year ended March, 
1915: Planks and boards, $18,921,445; pine deals, $1,148,- 
738 ; spruce and other, $6,393,420 ; wood blocks and other for 
pulp, $6,817,311; laths, $1,798,219; shingles, $2,987,764. 


— 


FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS 


St. JoHN, N. B., Oct. 25.—There is no change in the 
situation in regard to markets or ocean freights. The 
sawmills are still cutting, but much manufactured lum- 
ber will be carried over until next season. Some of the local 
mills are busy cutting West Indian stock, and others find a 
local market for material for 600 feet of new warehouses 
being erected on the wharves at West St. John. 








Buy Right 


Carter’s List will help you, because it re- 
flects the actual market and offers you 
quality and prompt shipments in 


Ark. 723 Yellow Pine 


Leaf 


On request we'll send it regularly—free. 


-C. J. Carter Lumber Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








LOUISIANA 












something 


originally put when you 
there by buy 
Nature LONG LEAF YELLOW 


U0, 
y Tye ° 
PineTimbers 
Our “Hammond Quality” 
also applies to all grades of our 
Rift Flooring 2°"*}*"4 Finish 
Piling all lengths, up to 110 Feet. 


y Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 
(L.C.R.R.) Hammond, La. 











LOUISIANA RED 


YPRESS 


IS THE BEST CYPRESS. 


We produce and sell as much as 
. all the others combined. 


No Concern has “Anything on Us”’ in 
Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 
Or a “Square Deal” 


We want your orders—shipment by rail or sea. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co., newonizans. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. Snell, See’y & Gen’! Mgr. Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress.” 

















Long Leaf 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Y ard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 
Be ORLEANS, LA, “Since 1867" Main Office and Mill, 


‘ 


Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd., ionce*ta. 
: — Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 
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TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


TH _ToLEDO, OHIO, Oct. 25.—Week after week the figure 
E EMPIRE ST ATE pile up and nearly every week Toledo breaks anothe 
record in the building permits issued. There wep 


sevent Soren pervelts issued last week at an estimate: yalyg. 
amber omp any ™ FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. Sar Ge Ganenie ae GGA” aoe et See 
ss 9 











N y N.Y ted ee in, Sank ee dates of Jap. 
, NEw York, N. Y., Oct. 26.—'Lhe improvement repor uary 1 and October 16, 2,246 permits have been issued with 
—— = _- ‘ 7 tat. : : ‘ : _ valuation of $6,298,923, an increase of $782,281 over the 
: filbany Georgia two weeks ago continues and with few exceptions whole- vious year, It’ is believed here that the increase in bullding 
; , . salers are getting a better run of business and a much operations for the year will reach the $1,000,000 mark, N 
more encouraging line of inquiries. Prices are little higher, large amount of the building, according to the permits, is fo 
Manufacturers of but stock is sull offered plenuiully enough to make competi- residence construction. 

: tion keen. At the same time tuere are advances ranging There is some difference of opinion among member: of the 
from SU cents to $2 and the response with which quotations trade as to just what the business conditions are on the 
° are met offers considerable encouragement to wuolesaiers Toledo lumber market, some declaring that buying has droppe 

to hoid out tor their asking prices. off, others asserting that business is good and buying free 

e Ow Ine an ress Tne underlying tone su lar us general conditions are con- As a matter of fact there is a much better tone to the market 
cerned is struug aud the inquiries coming trom railroads, but dealers are not buying so freely owing to the advanced 

dock building aud special coniract sources of this kind indi- prices. Stocks are in good shape and omg A retail concerns 

. Bees cate tuat capital is available for developments of the mgut have picked up enough in bargains during the last season to 
High Class Uniform Dressed Stock kind. suiluing permits are being filed rapidly but actual carry them through the fall. 
a ; 3 work is consiuerably delayed. ‘lhe heaviest improvement in 

in Straight or Mixed Cars buuding permits occurred in Brooklyn last week wuere 140 
perluts were Died costing $1,154,00U as compared with sixty 


perlmits and $515,000 tor the corresponding _ of 1914. THE KEYSTONE STA 
Lumberimen bere are much inconvenienced over tue em- TE 
SALES AGENTS FOR bargu piaced on shipments by a number of railroads enter- 





ing Uuls city due to tue cungestion of treight intended tor 
EAST COAST LUMBER CO., Watertown, Fla. eaport. A number of contracts are tied up vecause tue rail- 
WEST & REAVES LBR. MILLS j FI roaus Will tor the present not agg ijumver and — — 
5 nverness la. mharKet ls allected miust serivusly in that respect, wholesalers 

G , here catering to trade through New Engiand and otuer AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 
nearby uistricts are badly banucapped in nandiing much of PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 26.—The strong men of the lum. 
their business wuere time deliverles were prowilseu. ‘ . 
. — ‘Yue scuooner St. Bernurd, arriving here this week from ber trade prAna they see evidences on all sides of 
E Se Point au Pique, N. S., brougut a cargo of 44,028 feet of mMproving conditions, and a broader buying movement 
LUMBER We Make spruce boaras, 3,603 feet of nemlock boards, 4/0,000 feet approaching. It is likely to be slow in getting into full 

















spruce lata and 94,5U0 teet of hemiock latu, all consigned to swing they say, but it has the earmarks of permanency, 


LU “cc 99 a = Homan & Puadington, ship brokers, $1 New Street, New Industrial conditions continue to make forward strides, 
M Better y d S _ York. Mills are working overtime, labor scarcity is more acute, 
3 ar a hd A feeling of decided optimism prevails on every hand in car supply is seriously short and coal mines and coke ovens 
B ae the lumber marset. War orders are coming in frequently are running largely to the limit of labor supply and shipping 
E Because That I Our B in and the money market is louse enougn sv that buiiding all the production possible. 
: § vu ust shoula go on rapidly. The kemington Arms Company has President W. D. Johnston, of the American Lumber & 
R : gers Ae ordered 1,0UU,0UU teet of spruce. ‘sue E, W. Bliss Company Manufacturing Company, says that he sees decided gains 
4 A Trial Shipment of Our Famous required 6UU,0UU teet of a recent purchase tor use i in trade and a more hopeful outlook than for many months, 
: ‘ a ‘Zs - im Aauumunition boxes, and the Du Pout Powder Company is Prices are generally better, according to his own experi- 


é6 99 3 buylug ueavily tor export boxes and for construction work. ence. 
ane ree # Waiuut and mahogany are strong both in price and volume The Germain Company reports business somewhat in:- 
ars of business. ; F : : proved and inquiries for lumber better. 
( Recent gold shipments to New York are increasing the The West Penn Lumber Company is getting considerable 
( SOUTHERN PINE) : gold reserve and cuusing easier money, Exports are mOv-  jndustrial trade owing to the increase in activity in those 
Serer 5 : lug so rapidly that tue railroads and steamship lines are lines in the Pittsburgh district and is feeling especially the 
uuable to uandle toe business. interned foreign liners have jmproved demand for white pine and pattern stock. 
been shifted from tueir reguiar ancuvorage to give pier space 
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Will Demonstrate to You _ 


The High Quality of Our Product. to vessels engaged in shipping. Lxporis on ocuer than war 


munitions are iucreasing and exporters believe that they will 


: : a fa be able to bold the traue tuey are how gaining and predict QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

‘oster umber Company 8 a great expansion of tactories during the next year. PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 27.—Lumber trade here dur- 
oe = es : ing the last week has shown more snap all the way 
aoe a THE TONAWANDAS. through; improvement has heen general, the volume of 
LAN : cube eed Norra Tonawanpa, N. Y., Oct. 26.—A number of business has increased: materially and there bave been many 
shippers are rushing down stock trom upper lake ports. BCE ean nces: @ little exporting is done from here, 


ss : the great amount of lumber said to have been bought by 
The dealers desire the lumber to meet present require- European countries has depleted the supply normally coming 


meats and to tide them over the winter. During tue last here and has stiffened the local market. Eight-inca rooters 

R ANCIS OHNSON R week the K. T. Jones Lumber Company nas had five vessels are very scarce and it is hard to get them at any price, due, 

. e at its dock discuarging cargoes or waiting to be unloaded. it is reported, to the amount of this size recently purcuased 

nese buats were tue steamer Aztec and barges Gruce for the Italian Government. Russia and Greece are both 

1231 LUMBER Holland, Stewart, Muore and Arenuc. ‘Tue company has buying heavily at the mills that supply tue local trade and 

: three more boats loading aud will load two others before are helping to strengthen the market. And coincident with 

Lumberman’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION closing the season's receipts. The five boats that arrived these is an increased local consumption tuat of itself would 

Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO during tue last week carried 4,0U0,0U0 feet. nearly bring the demand up to normal. The yards are 

P ‘ne Haines Lumver Company has four more cargoes to busier, from big building operations to lighter trade, tue 

come down the lakes before tne close of the season. The suburban yards are taking less cuanves on cur shortage, and 

stock is now either on the way down the lakes or being Many of them are buying for increased anticipated needs 
3 loaded on the steamer C. H. Green and barges Our son, and having tue lumber sent in and put in stock. 

Francomb and keddington. ‘The consignments will give the Maple flooring, basswood, ash and gum have shown price 

° = company a yard stock of approximately 12,000,000 feet. advances and poplar and chestnut have strengthened. Plain 

Wit Humor d Phil h Tne barge Ashland arrived today witb nearly 1,400,000 and quartered oak, birch, beech, cherry and the fancy woods 

9 an osop y feet of white pine for the Eastern Lumber Company. ‘This are all strong in price aud demand. Tne temporary lull in 

is the largest cargo of white pine to be received at the white pine seems to have passed and it has been active 

Tonawandas this season. The steamer Arthur broke the again with most dealers. Spruce is still very strong. Hem- 

To lighten the Burdens record for several seasons for big cargoes when she arrived lock is steady, but a price increase is soon looked for. 

files Eneancas last week with 1,500,000 feet of hemlock, consigned to Cypress continues in good demand at firm prices. Southern 

——— Rochester dealers and unloaded at Smith, Fassett & Com- Yellow pine is going up in price almost daily and consump- 


pany’s dock. tion is increasing tremendously. North Carolina pine is 
strong and active in all items, with advances general. Lath 
: and sningles are both selling well. 


Thursday of next week the Lumbermen’s Exchange will 
- L AKE ERIE PORTS hold its regular meeting and one of the probable subjects 
The Woods” will be the conduct of future meetings. 
A New Book 
by “The Lumberman Poet” which has met with 


pes epee assure its hearty welcome:— I as ys ageless of the NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


Each isa heart song—Portland Telegram. lumber trade lately has been the increased strength 


Will live in the years to come— Boston Globe. shown in the southern yellow pine market, and it is now 
Real Po ten tees dan SURF*Stpnecebtathes and wean apive th plies a radiogenic 

5 ater . Mill representatives and wholesalers agree that prices are : : 

deers verses descriptive of woodswork— American Forestry, on a much more satisfactory basis and” that the Tnovement Boston, Mass., Oct. 25.—With an active demand for 
hie capes ih pees opinion —Onernt Opinion. of lumber from the mills is not as good as it has been, nearly all lines of lumber and prices steadily strengthen 
Sissan tenths divect 6 u con i eal eae York Herald. because cars are getting scarce. Lumbermen are hopeful ing, New England lumber dealers face the last two 
sp ana tated at te 4 eave —Seeneiee Post. that the big freight movement now under way, which is the onthe of the year with confidence that 1915 will prove to 
Ranch ene Nashville Banner. largest some railroads in this part of the country have had be an average profitable year after all. Not only is building 
‘ The | Wooc s” _is beautifully bound in cloth in a number of years, will result in much purchasing of coustrichon brisk in this section of the country, ‘but reports 
(size 9%%x8"—1 lumber. The Pennsylvania, New York Central, Erie and > 
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x »o pages) with appropriate colored Ars “ns : diets 
cover design ¢ ri > se itiaiek 5 : eA é P received from the correspondents of local 1umber houses 12 
ove esign and will be sent postpaid for. .$1.00 poor a heey Rigged sgh ag orn a a. _ many other points are of a tenor to strengthen contidence 
“In F t Land” sonstve repairs to make them serviceable after the unusually very materially. _ . 
ores heavy traffic of this fall. The value of New England building operations up to ag 
Third Edition. The building permits for last week numbered seventy- ta pas er the gen AB Med a of ae 
Lumbermen all enjoy it because it talks of their six, with thirty-seven frame dwellings. The total cost of ze, a e th: Oe 500 00 eb $5, 1913. encour 
world and in their language. It’s the book that permits was $195,400. This is a large increase over the cd a — i = $25 ial buildin 7 ; ted Many 
sold faster than we could print it, the first edition preceding week. in ng Psa l iy o ai wry WW omg 1 - egg? 3 “England 
being exhausted in four weeks.’ You can make The receipts of lumber by lake last week were 1,260,000 ‘#f8¢ os beens poate’ alan Pog! ne rp “i. pawn 
no mistake in giving it to a friend. Designed par- feet and 222,000 lath. Jackson & Tindle received this porn pi Ph at ty “§* iidi Y eae a eo 
ticularly for gift and library purposes—printed in supply of lath and also 960,000 feet of hemlock on the BYE ASCO WO UL UR uL elke aiue sar the 
old style type on antique paper, bound in silk green schooner Alew Anderson. The H. TT. Kerr Lumber Snes seemnceestes, 56 Se Sle 8s ave. pang a 
cloth, gilt top and gold stamped, and illustrated Company received 300,000 feet of hardwoods on the steamer . large projects announced within the last few days wale 
in tint. Price, postpaid $1.25 Edward Buckley. ‘The receipts of shingles by lake for the $100,000 wooden cold storage plant at Portland, Me. b 
UL BRR TREG Meade month pas en fats terse Conny foe Beek Fur Company te starting 6 factory audited 
6 one in the lumber trade, maintaining the large increase * 2 1 , 
Resawed Fables” which has been shown in the total receipts of this lake ang 0 Me mill construction Fight away. Competitive ie 
#Esop was a philosopher, but he never was m season over that of the preceding year. e increase over - 4 3 
he , siness S aaienls Bix: thar shi i f 7 ain- for the Springdale Finishing Company at Canton, Mass., to 
el ee ah pce He never wrote any wise 1 te ial receipts of a year ago has also been well main cost about $50,000 eo gop a constructiot 
Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This om 5. ©. Saae Seems Loan: ie prepared ns 
new book is a collection of the funniest prose FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES for the construction of two additions for the Acme Fin — 
writings of “the lumberman poet.” st p . Company at ta gh gn R. L, one 160x27 feet and ood 
In fact, it is the funniest book ever written CLEVELAND, OHI0, Oct. 26.—Building construction in Stories high, and the other 60x67 feet and one story. Coir 
about the lumber business or any other business Cleveland showed a slight falling off last week, and is tracts have been awarded for the construction of two at 
That’s its purpose. : a g g L ’ tions to the plant of the Crown Manufacturing Company a 
It is the everyday experiences of the lumber- expected to show a continued decrease with the approach Pawtucket, R. I., and work will be started early in Novem 
man, told with a smile. Every lumberman owes of cold weather. Reports from engineers and architects, ber. ; 
himself a copy. Price, postpaid .00 however, show that the volume of work already scheduled 
for the opening of spring is large, and the general average THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 
Full descriptions of these books and of building through the winter is expected to compare favor- ' ; 
others will be sent on request. ably with the same figures for last year. At the present Bangor, Mg., Oct. 25.—J. Tomita, of Tokio, Japan, 
pore ddlecsg 4 bsg ga way as at any time since the has been making a tour of inspection of Maine pulp 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Building permits for October, according to present indica- and paper mills lately in the interest of the Oji Manv- 


tions, will show an increase over the corresponding month facturing Company, of Tokio, by which corporation he 1s 

«'31 So, Dearborn Street, CHICAGO of last year. Frame residence construction continues to lead employed as a mechanical engineer. He studied especialy 

— all other kinds of work, although factory and hotel con- the ground wood pulp processes and chip making for su! 
struction is more than usually active. phite pulp. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 





























WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, ‘LENN., Uct. 26.—¥Practically pertect weather 
has prevaued during tue last week and logging continues 
unuer most satislactory conditions. ‘Lue amount of 
timver beimg loaded, too, is large and altogether tuere is 
marsed acuvity in the logging line. MHaruwood business 
cubuuues tO limprove and muanulacturing operations are 
steuuiiy increased with the resuit thut it is essential tuat 
wors 10 the wvuods suould be pusued vigorously if tuere 1s 
to be enouga timber to supply the mills. 

‘ue Wouds Lumber Company, Wiican has operated a band 
mili at Milungton, Venn., a tew miles norta of this city, 
purposes to remove its plant to Mempnis avout the frst of 
tue year. Superior advantages in selling and distribution 
are responsible tor the decisiva to locate 12 Mempuis. 

Tne big plant of the Cotton States Lumber Company at 
Meeuan Jvunucuon, wuich has been ciOsed Gown tor about a 
year, Will resume operation about Novemver 1. It nas a 
capacity of 125,0V0 leet a Guy aud saws both long- and suort- 
lear yellow pine. 

A resviution calling on President Wilson to support a bill 
in tue next Congress asking the Government for an appro- 
priauion of at least $60,0UU,00U for tue support of tue wis- 
sisoippl River levee system and make that separate and dis- 
tinct trom the rivers and harbors bill appropriation was 
agupted here yesterday at the meeting of the Mississippi 
Levee Association. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 28.—Conditions in the lumber 
market and in all the allied industries are more satis- 
factory. Furniture manutacturers are busier than in 
recent months; venicle builders, particularly in automobile 
lines, have work tar ahead. Piauo manufacturers report a 
better retail trade and some additions to tueir order books. 
In the house construction department of the trade there nas 
been no let-up. Practicaily ail the hardwoods are in better 
demand at more satisfactory prices. 

Statistics just issued by the chamber of commerce for Sep- 
tember suow a big increase in the movement of lumber 1n 
and out of the city. keceipts were $,0U1 cars, against 6,450 
in August and 6,:97 in September, 1914. Shipments were 
6,462 cars, against 7,774 in August and 5,019 a year ago. 

‘ue Stratemeyer Lumber Company, of tuis city, is eapand- 
ing its business and has taken over the hardwood yards and 
business of H. K. Dickerson, at Dalton Avenue and Veuler 
Street, and established a temporary office at 1028 Dalton 
Avenue, having closed the office of the company downtown. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 25.—Trade has been a little 
more active during the last week. This is true of hard- 
woods as well as of southern yellow pine. Pleasant 
weather has favored building operations and consequently 
dealers have a steady trade from contractors and builders. 
fat Piranyg of the market shows improveiment and prospects are 
righter. 

In the hardwood trade buying by dealers is the best fea- 
ture. Retailers’ stocks are not large and they are compelled 
to replenish them steadily. 

Southern yellow pine trade shows more strength also and 
the volume of trade is increasing. Advances in certain item's 
have been reported. . 

Fk. B. Pryor, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, says 
trade in hardwoods holds up well and slight increases have 
been recorded recently. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 26.—A better demand is reported 
by leading local hardwood distributers and signs of still 
further improvement are increasing. While the trade 
shows no particular degree of activity a good, steady volume 
of business is done. Request for oak is fair and it comes all 
the time, particularly tor plain oak. Gum is sold to the 
planing mills and furniture factories a_ little more freely. 
Cypress sells a little better than it did a short time ago 
and considerable is disposed of to the trade in Iowa, northern 
Illinois and other sections of the territory supplied by this 
market. Inquiries continue to come in freely from the 
country buyers. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 27—Workmen’s compensation 
was endorsed at the annual meeting of the Kentucky 
Manufacturers’ & Shippers’ Association in Louisville last 
Week, when a resolution was adopted favoring the enactment 
of a just and equitable law on this subject by the legislature 
at its meeting next January. The question of State insur- 
ance, which has been discussed in connection with the pro- 
posed law, was not acted on. Tuley, president of the 
organization, is a member of the State commission which is 
now drafting a compensation measure. Lumbermen took a 
prominent part in the meeting, Alfred Struck, of the Alfred 
Struck Company, of Louisville, being chosen a director, while 
tivo prominent woodworkers, R. V. Board, president of the 
‘Kentucky Wagon Manufacturing Company, of Louisville, and 
(i. Schuermann, of the Carrollton Furniture Company, were 
also put on the board 
_ Repeat orders are now in evidence, according to Louisville 
jumbermen, who find that customers are anxious for stock, 
ond are not taking the time needed to shop for the lowest 
prices. A disposition to contract for future requirements at 

esent prices is also an encouraging feature. 

J. H, Townshend, of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 

‘ation, of Memphis, Tenn., was in Louisville for a day last 

eek, discussing with local lumbermen the prospects for the 

‘ganization of a traffic bureau here. His advice was asked 

“a number of important points. 

T. W. Minton & Sons, Barbourville, Ky., manufacturers of 

if sticks and vehicle parts, have just contracted for over 

00,000 feet of hickory timber in Bell County. 





WEST VIRGINIAN NOTES. 


Huntineton, W. Va., Oct. 26.—W. E. Minter, of the 
-untington Lumber & Supply Company, announces that 
‘at firm is making good progress toward securing a 
‘rge_ order for ready-cut portable houses from the British 
nd French Governments for the use of the soldiers at field. 
‘-odels of these houses have been sent to Paris and a definite 
cply as to whether or not the great order will be placed is 
expected in a short time. The agents for the Allies in the 
‘hited States are very favorably impressed with the Hunt- 
-ugton product and the placing of a preliminary order for 
100 of these houses seems practically insured. 
_, Looking for new fields for timber operations and for loca- 
dons for stave mills, Thomas Palmer left here for the Clinch- 
‘ield district and points in Tennessee a few days ago. Mr. 
Palmer has been prominently connected with the timber busi- 
jess in Pike County, Kentucky, for many years. Just now, 
‘e says, there is a large seasonal demand in the stave busi- 
hess, helped by the increased activities in the oil market and 








it is the intention of the interests which he represents to 
double their stave output. 





~—~ 


IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LirtLe Rock, ArK., Oct. 26.—According to figures 
compiled by traffic managers of railroads with local 
offices, there has been a material improvement in the ship- 
ment of lumber from many points in the Arkansas territory 
as compared with the movement for the last several months. 
Mill operators report that prices are much better than they 
have been at any other time during the year, and the hard- 
wood market especially showns signs of revival, with in- 
quiries more frequent and demand swelling into a heavy vol- 
ume. Almost all mills are operating full time, and the timber 
buyers are busy. number of. cooperage companies find busi- 
ness brisk and report that it is difficult to load out cars as 
fast as the material is put on the sidings. 

The American Hardwood Company, with plants near Ben- 
ton, reports that the volume of business booked compels it to 
buy heavier than ever before, and declares prospects to be 
exceptionally good. 

Wirthlin & Franz, cooperage manufacturers of Minturn, 
have secured a site in Des Are and have begun the erection 
of a large stave and heading yee there. The plant and 
its sheds will cover about eight blocks and will be ready for 
operation in about four months. ; 

A. G. Hergot, president, Carl J. Hergot, vice president, and 
W. P. Hergot, director, of the Pekin Cooperage Company, 
Pekin, Ill., made a tour of inspection of the seven plants the 
company operates in Arkansas last week. 





IN SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Oct. 26——Lumber shipments from 
this section are growing heavier week by week, and nor- 
mal conditions in the industry seem imminent. The wal- 
nut and stave business is especially active, much of these 
products, with railroad ties and dimension lumber, going out. 

The organization of an efficient forest fire fighting force has 
been compieted through the efforts of State Forester J. HB. 
Barton and the Eastern Kentucky Forest Protective Associa- 
tion, of Jenkins. About 300,000 acres of timberlands near 
Elkhorn and Boone’s Fork have been pledged, 100,000 acres 
of which.is the property of the Consolidation Coal Company, 
of Jenkins. The first lookout station is completed, far back 
in the Cumberland Mountains at a point near the Kentucky- 
Virginia boundary line, and communication between it and 
the organization officials at Jenkins has been established. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 28.—The large hardwood mills 
in southwestern Indiana continue to run on full time, 
and manufacturers are still optimistic over the trade out- 
look. The bumper corn crop in this section is being gath- 
ered and as this corn is marketed, it is expected there will 
be an improvement in many lines of trade. The retail busi- 
ness holds its own very well and planing mill men and yard 
men in some instances report they have enough business on 
hand now to keep them busy until the first of next year. 

The Moeller Cooperage Company, at Mount Vernon, Ind., 
is working day and night now to fill several large orders 
for apple barrels. An abundant supply of apples has created 
a big demand for barrels. Most shops in Evansville are also 
operated on full time. 

The United Refrigerator Company at Peru, Ind., resumed 
operations a few days ago, after having been closed since 
early last spring. A large force of workmen is employed. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LYNcHBURG, VA., Oct. 25.—The lumber situation in 
Lynchburg and neighboring country during the last week 
revealed symptoms of growing strength. Demand in 
both hardwoods and southern yellow pine continues strong 
and prices also maintain a consistency which is pleasing to tue 
local operators. Prices are particularly strong for such stocks 
as can be loaded immediately. Future bookings for stocks 
are not up to expectations, this being probably due to the fact 
that certain manufacturers have endeavored to advance prices 
beyond value and aiso beyond a figure that actual demands 
would either warrant or justify. Most pine mills report 
orders on file sufficiently large to keep them busy for the next 
~~ ao Lougleaf and heart stocks are especially in 

emand. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 26.—The general tone of the 
local hardwood market continues to improve and a slight 
stiffening in prices has been noted in every line, with the 
single exception of walnut. The tendency of that stock to 
decline has, however, been almost lost sight of in the healthy 
activity in other grades and dealers are hopeful that the 
gunstock material will soon be restored to its normal basis. 

One of the most important features of the local market 
is the activity which has been noted in southern yellow 
pine and advances have occurred in many items. The 
report that the Italian Government is in the market for 
upwards of 50,000,000 feet of this stock has brought about 
much interest in the local trade, despite the fact that the 
scarcity of foreign bottoms continues unabated. 

An increase in building permits during October has had 
its effect upon the lumber market and flooring and interior 
finishing stock has made satisfactory advances. Several 
inquiries from Liyerpool have lately been received for floor- 
ing, but inability to secure bottoms has resulted in the de- 
clining of a number of such orders. 





TIMBERLAND SALES. 


County Judge EB. A. Rolfe, of Forrest City, Ark., president 
of the First National Bank of that city, has sold 4, 00 acres 
of land to the Lansing Company, of Lansing, Mich., for $130,- 
000. This tract of fine timberland lies south of Parkin in 
the St. Francis River Valley. 


The timber on the tract known as the John Lusk land, 
near Rockville, Ind., consisting of walnut, white oak, poplar 
and hard maple, has been sold by Howard Maxwell to Horace 
Heller, of Rockville, agent for the Hoosier Veneer Company, 
of Indianapolis, Ind. It is all virgin timber and estimated 
at about 1,800,000 feet. The consideration was $34,400. 


David O. Smith, of Mowell, Mich., sold 160 acres of timber- 
land to the Mutual Lumber Company, of Tenino, Wash., for 
$10,000. The tract is near Tenino. 


The State of Idaho has sold a section of timberland 
in the Priest River district in northern Idaho to the Dalkena 








Lumber Company, Dalkena, Wash., for $38,000. It consists 
of. about 8,000,000 feet of white pine and 4,000,000 feet of 
mixed woods. 
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H DIXON 
JERSEY. CITY. NJ: 








A Better Way to Lubricate. 


When the oil or plain grease film breaks, 
as it often does, do you just charge the 
damage caused by friction to profit and 
loss? A better way is to supplement oil 


and grease with 


DIXON’S 
Flake Graphite 


Then when carelessness, neglect, poor or 
insufficient oil or plain grease fails to give 
the necessary protection, two wonderfully 
smooth and unctuous graphitized bearing 
surfaces eliminate friction and save wear 
and tear. Booklet No. 207-C tells how. 


_ Made in Jersey City, N. J.. by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


ESTABLISHED 1827 








Treated Timbers 
Weather Storms 


When the wind blows hard and things 
begin to fall, you will notice that the 
majority of structures that give way 
have some of their timbers rotted. 
Telephone poles and fence posts break 
off at the ground, barns fall because 
of rotted braces; bridges go because of 
rotted stanchions. 


Reeves 
Wood Preserver 


prevents decay. Keeps timbers sound 
and strong and when the wind blows 
and the storm rages there are no rotted, 
weak parts to give way. The Preserver 
is easy to apply and inexpensive. It 
doubles or trebles the life of the wood. 
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C. M. STAFFORD, Minneapolis. 510¢ 
A. L. HOUGHTON & CO., Kansas City, Mo. ~ K 
- H.-P, GILBERT, - - Walla Walla, Washington. 











|) IDAHO WHITE PINE - WESTERN WHI 





Idaho White 
Pine 
Pattern and Special Stocks 


Factory and Yard Stocks 
1128 Old National Bank Blidg., 





AW.LAMMERS 
MANAGER 


SPOKANE, WASH. 











DOVER IDAHO WHITE PINE 
a s 


Send us your Inquiries for 

LARCH 
AND 
CEDAR 
LUMBER 


AND 
WESTERN 
PINE 


Up An? 
“RORY 
DOVER LUMBER CO., 


Telegraph Address, 


DOVER, 
Sandpoint, Idaho 


IDAHO. 











g-—— 
The Polleys | Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Lumber | Idaho 
ompapny | . : 
mssours, — White Pine 


MONTANA. 
a US YOUR INQUIRIES 


RED cebar POSTS 


We Specialize in—and are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts 
& Round Posts 


—=or— 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and 


Ship on all Roads. 
E. T. Chapin Co., sroxane, was. 























“GOOD POSTS QUICK” 
The Lindsley Bros. Co. 


Spokane, Washington. 














CENTRAL SOUTH 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

New ORLEANS, La., Oct. 25.—Trade comment contin- 
ues cheerful, with southern yellow pine still leading the 
rally. Further big export orders from foreign Govern- 
ments have been booked by yellow pine mills at good prices, 
it is reported. Interior demand is maintained and on some 
items is said to be more active, due perhaps to broken 
mill stock conditions and the quest of buyers for mills in 
position to ship these items at once. Prices are firmer and 
the tendency is upward. Cypress finds gradually improving 
call, tue gain from week to week being perceptible, where it 
could be noted only in monthly comparisons a little while 
ago. Mixed car orders lead, but the proportion of straight 
car bookings is said to be gaining. Lath sell as readily as 
ever und the improvement of shingle demand is sustained. 
The hardwoods improve a little more gradually than cypress. 
Export demand seems to be almost stationary by compari- 
son with recent bookings for export piue. Scarcity of 
steamer room and higua ocean rates are largely responsible, 
as ftoreiga inquiry continues. Staves are meeting much 
better reyuest Overseas. Domestic call broadens slowly, but 
it does not appeur tuat prices have been greatly helped as 
yet. 

Local lumbermen are deeply interested in the project to 
construct an automobile speedway in or near New Orieans. 
It is understood that two groups are studying the proposi- 
tion, aud that representatives of both are in New Orleans 
touay to study tue field. One of the locations tentatively 
mentucned is on Metairie Ridge in Jefferson Parish, and tue 
other in St. bernard, just beiow New Orleans. The project 
was first announced sume weeks agyu, but it seems now to 
be taking definite shape, with the prospective backers and 
tueir engineers on the ground. As _ several million feet of 
lumber will be used in the construction of such a speedway, 
lumbermen are watching developments regarding it very 
closely. 

At a meeting last week the Public Belt Commission voted 
to revise its cuarges for switching and car rentals downward 
shgutly. Muitherto a charge of 92 per car has been made tor 
switching aud an additional charge of $3 for rental covering 
the first twenty-four hours after delivery. It is now pro- 
posed to fix a charge of $4, to cover switching and twenty- 
four hours’ rental, amounting to a net reduction of $1. 











IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Oct. 26.—With orders for dimension 
coming in freely at $8 to $8.50 off, with mills loaded up 
with business, much of it export boards and timbers, 
and with prices steadily strengtuening, lumber operaturs of 
this territory believe that tuey are reaching the point wuere 
they wall eujoy great prosperity for tue uext two or three 
years, With the spring of 1916 opening up with dimension on 
the basis where it was 1n tue spring of 1913 and with other 
items snowing splendid improvements also. 

The improvement in demand from Texas and Oklahoma is 
unusually strong. The fine prices for cotton and grain help 
to create this big demand. 

The enormous volume of orders placed by the European 
countries during the last several weeks is still keeping a 
number of the milis busy getting out’tne shipments. Many 
orders are being retused, due to imability to handle the busi- 
hess oliered. Another thing causing millmen to go slow on 
taking big files of orders is the eapectation of more price 
advaucement, 

Presidcnt S. H. Bolinger, of the Bolinger Lumber Com- 
pany, which receatly cut out at Bolinger, La., but is operating 
heavily at Reaves, La., has left for Silas, Ala., wuere the 
company is putting up a mill to have a capacity of 60,000 
feet. The mill is expected to be running by the first of the 
year. It will cut virgin longleaf timber trom a tract of 
about 300,000,000 feet. 

Tne lumbermen hetped very substantially towards the suc- 
cess of the Washington Parish fair, recently held at Frank- 
lington, La., as an euucational institution. The Great South- 
ern Lumber Company erected and maintained a silo at its 
OWE e\peuse, and its general manager, W. H. Sullivan, was 
among the prominent speakers urgilig the citizens to further 
development of their resources. The Bogue Chitto Stock 
Farm erected a fine building of its own creosoted lumber, 
and exhibited fine Hereford, Angora goats and other products 
from its cut-over land farm. 

Several lumbermen of Huttig, Ark., at a recent hearing by 
a Federal engineer on the project of Government improve- 
ment of the Ouachita River, spoke in favor of the Federal aid 
as essential for navigation, and of navigation as necessary 
for proper development of the timber industry along the 
Ouachita. Manager F. W. Scott, of the Union Sawmill Com- 
pany, and Manager L. A. Bodine, of the Wisconsin Lumber 
Company, were among the speakers. The Federal engineers 
have granted a hearing at Shreveport November 17 on the 
question of Government improvement of the Red River. 


~~ 


A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Oct. 25.—The slight unsteadiness in 
the market experienced last week has given way to an 
avalanche of orders for southern yellow pine and firms 
who have reported business dull for the last ten months 
report that they have booked many good orders. One firm 
here Monday booked over 500,000 feet of factory flooring,, 
dimension and timbers and had offers for as much more. 
The factory flooring sold was shortleaf, specified, at a $1 
advance over previous prices. No. 1 dimension, short 
lengths, is bringing a premium and price lists show another 
advance of 50 cents, while 10- to 16-foot 2x6 dimension is 
quoted at $11 f. o. b. mill. 

A heavy demand for heart timbers has also developed. 
This, coupled with requests for quick shipment, has _ de- 
manded a heavy premium. ‘The heavy demand has caused an 
oversale by a number of mills who are refusing to book any 
great amount of business, until they catch up somewhat with 
orders. A big order for flooring, with quick shipment at- 
tached, went around the market during the week, but only 
a small amount could be taken, because of the scarcity of 
this item. 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HattiespurG, Miss., Oct. 25.—The market in this ter- 
ritory has shown wonderful improvement during the last 
ten davs and the manufacturers are sending out supple- 
ments raising the price on some items nearly every day. Buy- 
ers getting an order during the day make every effort to 
place it before night, as the price is liable to go higher over 
night. No. 2 4-inch flooring has shown rapid improvement, 
sales having been made for as much as $9.50, and some of the 
mills hold it at $10. No. 1 and B and better 4-inch is much 
stronger, sales being made around $15 and $17. All sizes 
of Nos. 1 and 2 boards are very scarce and are expected to go 
up several dollars a thousand. Regular yard timbers from 4 
to 12 inches up to 20 feet have gone up about $2.50. _ Sills 
of all sizes are up about $3 a thousand, and all the mills are 
filled up with orders. Decking is up from $3 to $4 over prices 
of four months ago. Special car siding and lining sells for 
a good price, and car framing is up from $2 to $3. Stringers 
show more activity and prices are up several dollars. Finish 
is in better demand and lath bring a better price. 


— 


AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 


Jackson, Miss., Oct. 26.—The mill of the Jordan 
River Lumber Company, at Kiln, Miss., began oper: tion 
this week, employing several hundred men. The mili wag 
completed about two years ago, but had never been operated 
owing to the unsatisfactory condition of the export luiiber 
market, Edward Hines, of Chicago, is president of the com. 
pany, and the mill is one of the largest in south Mississippi, 

Owing to the improvement in the lumber market and the 
large amount of timber blown down in the recent storm all 
mills in the Picayune section are now operating full time, 

An extensive order for pole stock is expected to follow the 
announceient of the Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany that its entire route along the Mississippi coast would 
be changed in making repairs for damage caused by the recent 


THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 

7 . 7 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 26.—improvement is noticed in 
the general lumber situation and tue voiume of business 
is lurger and improves continually. Good, steady trade 
colies rom mapy sources of consumption and prices are uot 
Olly gelling Urimer bul UD sulle Iles SuVW UectiueU advauies, 
With tue coumug of cogl weatuer there is a better retail 
traue aud lacturies do more buying. 
dhe suulueru yeluuw pile situation shows the best im- 
Provemeut wud there ls mucw activity repurted, Dealers who 
ave hot pidced vrders Lor sume tlle Huw cole illu tue 
market With tueir orders. ‘Luey reatize that tue preseut 
prices Will not old iung but that tuere wall be Lurtcer 
udvances suvon. kepurts coming frum tue mills in the Ssuuth 
to tue effect that more busiuess Is buuked tuwn tal ve cared 
tur is another reasud Why dealers are auaious to piace 
orders aud get them filled quickly. 














IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas Uity, MO., Uct. 2/.—t'or tue first time this 
year complaint of car shortage is being heard. With 
this situation to contend witu besides tue badly broken 
and depleted stocks at the mills the outlvok is not very bright 
fur the buyers wuo ueed stuck, and Wost of them uv. an- 
Olher Ween of excelleul Weutuer Llurtuer stimuiated buying, 
especially of common stock, aud every woud viftered on tus 
Idarkel is suoWlug wore slreugtu thu a Week ago. Bulidiug 
on tue furuis Is eaceedilg all eapectutlons, 

Tue Kausas City buiding permits tur October 19 totaled 
more than all tue permits issued in Kansas City in the entire 
month of October, 1¥i+. ‘Lhe total tor Uctuver, lyl4d, was 
$ov0,49U aud tor Uctober 19 the total was $164,500, 

N. C. Waggoner, who has been in the mills of tue Lullerton 
interests lur sume time, bus been assigued as salesman tor 
suutuern lowa by the Chicugo Lumver & Coal Company, of 
Washiugtup, Mr. Waggouer is tuning the place of bh. M. 
Gateuuc, Wuose til Leaicu made it necessary tur bim to take 
a rest from his work, 

Iuquiries are golug the rounds of the Kansas City manu- 
facturers tor stuck lur two sliploads of southern yeliow pine 
commons and limbers for the Spanish Government. 

‘tue Waiker-Hupsins Lumber Company, of Moyers, Okla., 


*&@ connection of tue lnguam Lumber Company, of this city, 


Was teniporarily put oul of busiuess last Week vy a destructive 
flood in the Niauuchi Kiver. ‘Lue tap line of the mui! was 
Wasned out aud logging will be impussibie for a few days. 
—e Was dove to tne mill, Repair work is being 
rushed, 


IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


HousTon, ‘LEX., Oct. 2v.—With an advance ot 50 cents 
announced today, the total increase in the Southwest 
lumber market tor the last thirty days amounts to $2 a 
thousand. Items of 1 inch, No. 2 and No. 3, are scarce 
and leading the advance, while 1x12 inen, No. 1 common, are 
practically impossible to get. he general averuge of tue 
miu run is $3 better than it was ninety days ugo. ‘he 
milis feel that the advance is going to be permauent anc 
tuat tor a period of two months to come at least it will be 
impossible to break the market. Mauy inquiries are being 
received from the railroads. 

The car situation is beginning to be very serious and the 
mills are able to ship only half of their orders, ‘here 
seems to be no relief in sight for this situation. 

Under its agreement with the State to invest $6,000,000 
within the neat six years in the betterment of its road, the 
Missouri, Kansas & ‘Texas Railroad Company of Texas has 
begun the work of rebuilding and repair, following a con- 
ference between Charles HK. Scuarif, receiver, and tue attorney 
general heid last week. Already the road has bought heavily 
of siding. ties and bridge timber. 


SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Oct. 27.—The receipts of a number 
of large inquiries for railroad and export material fea- 
tured last week in the local lumber market. Buying 
continues to improve and orders are particularly heavy trom 
the consuming territory of Texas. Prices are gradually get- 
ting better, another advance of 50 cents a thousand having 
been announced by locai manufacturers. Stocks at the wills 
are broken more than ever. 

Work of replacing the northern white cedar poles with 
creosoted soutnern yellow pine poles by the Southwestern 
Telegraph & Telephone Company (Bell System) has been 
completed from Houston to Liberty, a distance of about 48 
miles. Yellow pine poles will be used on the company’s 
line from Houston to New Orleans. The poles are fur- 
nished by Southeast Texas counties and creosoted at a 
Beaumont plant. 


ORANGE, TEX., Oct. 27.—Optimistic reports continue 
from all local lumbermen, advances all along the line be- 
ing again reported for last week. The upper grades 
show material advancement and improvement is noted in 
virtually all grades of dressed stock. Dimension continues 
steady with prices increasing, and the volume of inquiry 
from the interior bulks larger daily. The export movement 
from Orange is not heavy, owing to difficulty in securing 
vessels. The steamer /tasca is loading at Sabine for tue 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company. 

Announcement was made today that final agreement has 
been reached between city officials and W..H. Stark and Fb. 
W. Brown, of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company, in the 
location of deep water loading facilities on the site tendered 
the city for the purpose by the company, and work will sovD 
be commenced on the improvement. A _ 3,000-fvot slip, 2U0 
feet in width, will be dredged, one side of which will be 
used by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company and the 
other for public wharves to be built by the municipality. 

The schooner Martha is taking cargo at the wharves of 
the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company for Mexican ports. 
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IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Oct. 26.—The onward and upward 
swec}) of business continues unabated. The progress is 
gradual and steady, wholesome and stable, with none of 
the precarious features of a war boom market about it. 
Georgia and Florida saw and planing mills have everywhere 
resumed operation and have all the business on hand that 
they want for the present, at prices which permit of a fair 
profit. Coincident with the improvement in the lumber busi- 
ness, naval stores have shown with the last week an improve- 


ment little short of sensational. Spirits of turpentine yes- 


~ terday were quoted at 52 cents a gallon, or 14% cents over 


the price per gallon a week ago. The last sales reported just 
before the outbreak of the war were at 44% cents, with a 
few at 45 cents, showing that the prices prevailing today are 
better by 7 cents than they were just before the war. There 
is a corresponding increase in all grades of rosin. Indica- 
tions are that the good prices are back to stay, and pro- 
ducers and factors alike are much elated over the rise in the 
arket. 

" The underlying influences which are stimulating the lumber 
business are safé and sane ones, the fundamentals being 
based upon the crop conditions. Profitable cotton is doing 
more toward the uplift of the lumber business in this section 
than any other agency. 

The ship Palatka slid down its greased ways and took to 
the St. Johns River with appropriate ceremony this week, thus 
establishing a new era of lumber transportation between the 
Wilson Cypress Company, at Palatka, and the port of Jack- 
sonville. The Palatka is a large schooner, built for the 
cypress carrying trade by the Wilson Cypress Company. The 
launching of the big boat was made the occasion of a fest 
day and all Palatka was decked in its best bib and tucker. 
Bands played, orators orated and the countryside partook of 
an old fashioned southern barbecue. 





IN THE LAND OF THE SKY. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Oct. 25.—A large development 

project was launched last week with the purchase of the 
property formerly owned by the American Furniture 
Manufacturing Company at this city by the Graham County 
Lumber Company. The Graham County Lumber Company, 
one of the largest lumber companies in the South, is already 
making preparations to enlarge the scope of the furniture 
plunt so as to include the manufacture of various building 
equipment and dimension dwelling houses, in addition to 
furnjture. The company is preparing to take over addi- 
tional land adjoining the plant for the construction of addi- 
tions to the plant, storage warehouses, and space for lumber 
yards. 
’ A large grading station will be established at Asheville, 
and trainloads of dressed lumber will be shipped to this place 
for grading before being distributed_to the various points. 
Operating all the plants in western North Carolina, the Gra- 
ham County Lumber Company expects to be able to care for 
business from all parts of the United States, and will prob- 
ably branch out for some of the trade in the recently opened 
fields of Latin America. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, Ga., Oct. 25.—Taking bank clearings as a 
barometer covering all kinds of business equally, the 
lumber trade with everything else is booming in Atlanta. 
Last week the clearings not only surpassed the same } eriod 
of last year but almost equaled the high mark of 1913, and 
actually exceeded any figures previous to that time. The 
business situation is almost, one may say, abnormally good. 

Every business is booming. ‘This especially is true of the 
lumber world, where mills are running full time with full 
crews and a fine bunch of orders ahead. Prices continue 
splendid, with possibly the greatest demand for finished 
material for small dwellings. All local dealers appear de- 
cidedly enthusiastic as to the immediate future. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFoLK, Va., Oct. 23.—While the activity in the 
rough lumber market was not as pronounced last week as 
a short time previous yet some large sales were effected 
in 4/4 edge box and culls with a fair smattering of orders 
for the stock sizes of box. Sales of the better grades of 
rough edge are increasing in volume slightly and prices are 
hardening. There was also a better demand for the stock 
sizes of the better grades at slightly better prices. Attention 
was paid to 4/4 edge box by the buvers. As an indication 
of the trend of prices, a sale of 2,000,000 feet of this item 
made during the last two or three days is cited at $13.50 
f. 0. b. Norfolk net less 2 percent. which is 50 cents a thou- 
sand more than the same mill accepted on similar orders one 
week previous. There is very little low grade lumber, espe- 
cially box, on hand at the mills not covered by orders and 
inquiries come in for all kinds of box lumber from 1 inch to 
2 inches thick. In the dressed lumber market conditions 
vary from week to week. There has recently been a decided 
increase in sales of No. 2, 3 and 4 }%-inch flooring, and slight 
betterment in thin ceiling and partition. In price, flooring 
shows a slight improvement. In the other items mentioned, 
however, a slight weakness in price is noted which will be 
obviated immediately upon the demand picking up. Pros- 
pects for more activity in building both in this section and 
in the North and East are bright, taking as a criterion the 
increased number and value of building permits issued dur- 
ing September, 1915, as compared with the corresponding 
month of 1914, following the marked increase in August. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 
3ALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 26.—Indications of a material 
‘provement in the lumber trade multiply, and the 
nber of those who attest the reality of the better 
ditions increases. ; 

‘ven more pronounced is the change of attitude in the 

“rdwood trade. M. S. Baer, of Richard P. Baer & Co., 
nt a week in the middle West, visiting points in Ohio and 
‘ana, and returned with an encouraging opinion of the 
overv there. He succeeded in landing a lot of orders. 

‘nes Baer, of the same firm, is back from a trip to south- 
Pennsylvania and points in New York and Canada. He 
* requirements of furniture manufa*turers in some sec- 
"s visited are much larger than they were, and that the 
‘nge in Canada is especially remarkable. 

_*truetures being erected at Curtis Bay, just outside of 
more, for three companies will cost about $5,000.000. 
¢ three establishments are those of the Curtis Bay Chem- 

“0! Company, the Curtis Bay Distilling Company and the 

’ltimore Car & Foundry Company. Large quantities of 
‘ber are being used. 


cues mnms Ok me 





'N 1914 $657,123 worth of furniture and cabinet ware, 


a 


“61,740 worth of manufactured wood and $680,673 





“orth of unmanufactured wood were imported into Dur- 
“0, British South Africa. 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Oct. 26.—The building record in 
Milwaukee last week more than doubled that for the cor- 
responding period in 1914, pretty sure proof that there 
is plenty of fall building activity and that the lumber busi- 
ness is holding up satisfactorily. Kighty-two permits were 
granted for structures to cost $163,565, as compared with 
forty-five permits and a building investment of only $69,341 
a year ago. 

Wholesale lumbermen report a steadily increasing demand 
for hardwood, hemlock and other lines. The factory trade is 
growing despite the fact that most of these concerns buy 
mainly to meet requirements. General business shows such 
improvement that the demand for low grade and shop lumber 
is much stronger. Among the northern woods the supply of 
birch is getting low and it is said that maple flooring is be- 
coming scarce in many quarters. Oak flooring is strong also. 
Many retail yards about Wisconsin are said to be beginning 
to buy stock a little more freely, both in hardwood and hem- 
lock. Considerable building is going on in the smaller cities 
and towns and in the country districts, while stocks at most 
yards are far from large. Wholesalers say that the advance 
in the southern yellow pine market is bound to result in an 
increased demand for hemlock and that a good business in 
this line may be expected for the remainder of the season. 





FROM WISCONSIN’S CAPITAL. 


Mapison, WIs., Oct. 23.—That the great exportation 
of southern yellow pine that has been taking place be- 
tween the United States and the warring countries in 
Europe tends to increase the lumber business of northern 
Wisconsin was the opinion expressed here yesterday by N. 
Heineman, of Wausau, prominent lumberman of the northern 
part of this State. 

The northern Wisconsin pine market has enjoyed an un- 
usual spurt during the last few months. The cause for this 
is seen in the influence of the war. Demand for pine here- 
tofore has been satisfied from the south timberland, until the 
supply available for shipment has now become so exhausted 
that it is found more profitable to revert to the northern 
part of the Union. The present condition of the northern 
Wisconsin product is said to be excellent and the increased 
marketing prospects promise a rich influx of revenue from a 
new source into the Badger State. 





ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Oct. 26.—Lumber dealers of north- 
ern Wisconsin are growing optimistic over the future of 
the lumber market and are airing their views freely. 
Reports from Green Bay say a better demand for fumber has 
recently been manifested. Although demand has improved 
prices are only satisfactory. Conditions look better than 
they did during the summer and early fall and with the 
strong market continuing it is predicted that prices will soon 
reach a higher mark. 

Northern Wisconsin pine is said to be in excellent condi- 
tion at present and increased marketing prospects from 
European sources promise a rich influx of revenue from a 
new source into the Badger State. The same sentiment 
was expressed this week by an Antigo wholesaler who said 
that lumber is moving in greater quantities and inquiries 
are increasing but that prices have not yet been affected. 
Ashland dealers are also pleased with the improvement of 
the situation. 

The Holt Lumber Company, at Oconto, has closed its saw- 
mill for the year after cutting 20,000,000 feet including 
pana spruce, hemlock and hardwoods of different kinds and 
grades. 

Oshkosh, together with other cities of the State, is under 
going a marked building boom. The interior woodwork on 
a new high school and the beginning of work on a new 
normal school represent the largest two contracts that are 
on the way to fulfillment. 
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JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CO. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
We ship the SOFT kind 
Old Growth Fir Uppers. 
Mixed Cars Yard Stock. 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles. 
(16”, 18” or 24” lengths) 
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A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 26.—The Northland Pine 
Company is preparing to close its two sawmills in this 
city the latter part of this week. There is an ample supply 
of logs near, but it has been thought best to stop sawing a 
little earlier than usual and carrv the surplus logs over until 
spring in storage pockets above the city. 

James G. Wallace, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber Company. 
who is convalescing after a serious illness from nneumonia, has 
gone to North Carolina to recunerate for a few weeks and 
ote his strength before going up against a Minnesota 
winter. 

W. I. Carventer, of the W. T. Carpenter Lumber Company, 
left for California a few days ago with Mrs. Carpenter to 
attend the exposition and they expect to return by the Puget 
Sound and Inland Empire regions where Mr. Carpenter has 
interests. 

Thomas Bordeaux, of the Mumby Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, Bordeaux, Wash., was here a day or so last week in 
the course of a business tour, and visited with D. H. MeMul- 
len, the company’s representative here. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutTH, MINN., Oct. 27.—The improvement in the 
lumber industry is more and more pronounced, and is 
also experienced by the timber business. 

Indications are that there will be an early winter. Log- 
gers are preparing for greater activity in this district than 
before in several years. There is no surplus of men, but 
tre loggers seem to be getting their crews without special 
effort. From the grain country, however, there is much 
comnvlaint over the scarcity of men. 

There is a very good demand for cedar products, but not 
so good for pulpwood and ties. 





REPorTING from Vienna United States Consul General 
Albert Halstead says that the forests of Austria have 
been of great value during the last year to the trade of 
the country in enabling it to ship wood to countries 
whose supply was insufficient. More than one-tenth of 
the entire value of normal Austrian exnorts represents 
wood products, which amount to something more than 
one-fifth of the total quantity of exports. Woodenwares 
are made to a considerable extent in Austria and form 
one of the large items of export, the chief article being 
bent wood furniture, of which the total exports usually 
run to about $812,000. 





Atlas Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
cr 





ooo Business Representative 


must bear the cold, critical scrutiny of a busy man. Ifa 
Peerless Patent Book Form Card has been sent in as your represent- 
ative, you have submitted to his attention a card that will 
command his admiration, compel his acknowledgement that 
a man of quality waits for an audience, and create an im- 
pression that the man who sent in that card is worth seeing 
and his business worth hearing. 


Peerless Patent Book Form Card 


stands out as the one great card improvement of the century, 
The marvel of it is thut when the cards are detached all edges 
are absolutely smooth Your cards are always together, always 
clean, unmarred, perfectly flat, and 
elegant You cannot appreciate 
their uniqueness without 
actually seeing them. 
Send for a 
sample 
book today 
and detach 
them one 
by one. 










POTEEL COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH. PA 
PLOHER BUILOING 
CHICAGO 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 
61-63 East Adams Street, Chicago 
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CALIFORNIA 

















California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
































Yard and 
Factory 


Stock 


in straight or mixed cars or 
cargo shipments embracing 


California Pine 
And PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 


Inquiries Solicited. 


244 California Street, 
AMERICAN TRADING CO., sintrancisco, carr. 


White and 
Sugar 





[PACIFIC COAST | 
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The Finest Quality of 


California 
White Pine 


Lumber 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Pelican Bay Lumber Co. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREGON. 


H. D. MORTENSON, Pres. JACOB MORTENSON, V.-Pres. C.J. WINTON, Sec. 
Klamath Falls, Ore. Oak Park, Ill. Minneapolis, Mina, 


MOULDINGS, LATH AND SIDING. 
Capacity, 30,000,000 Annually. 








Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Jaw Mills, Planing Mills and Box 
CONSTRUCT Factories that operate efficiently 
Estimates Proven Correct. 


and APPRAISE Correspondence Solicited. 
SAW MILL ENG. & CONST. CO. 


F. HILL HUNTER, Mer. (Temporary Address) KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


WE DESIGN 











TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 
To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrisor 4687. 











Charles S. Keith, president of the Central Coal & 
Coke Company, Kansas City, Mo., was a Chicago visitor 
for a day or two this week. 

Robert Blackburn, the well known wholesaler of 
Milwaukee, Wis., was a visitor at Chicago lumber 
cireles a day or two this week. 

G. C. Havener, secretary and treasurer of the Mar- 
quette Box & Lumber Co., Marquette, Mich., is in 
Chicago this week on business. 

Walter L. DeWitt, the wholesaler of Traverse City, 
Mich., paid Chicago one of his periodical visits this 
week and reports enjoying a seasonable business. 


C. T. Mitchell, of Cobbs & Mitchell (Inc.) and the 
Mitchell Bros. Company, Cadillac, Mich., was a Chi- 
eago visitor the latter part of last week, looking after 
business. 


F. J. Darke, sales manager of the J. S. Stearns Lum- 
ber Company, Odanah, Wis., was in Chicago this week, 
looking after business and greeting friends and 
acquaintances. ; 


Osear Babcock, of the Babeock Lumber Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was in Chicago last week exuding 
optimism and booking orders. He expressed most 
cheerful views. 


M. J. Quinlan, of the Menominee Bay Shore Lumber 
Company, Soperton, Wis., was a caller at Chicago lum- 
ber offices this week, disposing of some of his com- 
pany’s products. 


Thomas McFarland, of the Thomas McFarland Lum- 
ber Company, Cairo, Tll., was in Chicago Thursday of 
this week, looking after business and getting a line 
on the local situation. 


William P. Anderson, who represents the Gideon- 
Anderson Lumber & Mercantile Company, of St. Louis, 
with mill at Gideon, Mo., spent several days with the 
Chieago trade this week. 


R. W. Fullerton, secretary of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Company, East St. Louis, Mo., has been visiting 
the Chicago trade this week, conferring with the con- 
cern’s representative. 


William H. Boner, manager of the Weverhaeuser 
Lumber Company’s operations at Everett, Wash., spent 
a few hours in Chicago last Tuesday. He left for 
Minneapolis Tuesday evening. 


James F. McSweyn, manager and president of the 
Memphis Band Mill Company, Memphis, Tenn., spent 
a day or two in Chicago and vicinity this week, look- 
ing after the interests of his concern. 


George H. Chapman, of Stanley, Wis., who repre- 
sents the Northwestern Lumber Company, called on his 
Chieago friends this week and took a nice bunch of 
orders with him when he left for home. 


Frank Burnaby, general manager of the Hilgard 
Lumber Company, Chicago, left the latter part of the 
week for Kansas City and will spend next week visit- 
ing the yellow pine mills of the South.’ 


Homer Samuel Sackett, who seldom confesses his 
full name, and who represents the United States Gov- 
ernment, or at least the Forest Service part of it, in 
Chicago, was seen wearing a large smile last week, 
account safe arrival of little Miss Sackett, full name 
unselected thus far. Mrs. and Miss are doing well. 


Charles A. Sands and son, Charles jr., of Oakland, 
Cal., have been visiting lumber friends in Chicaco 
several days. From here they went to Grand Rapids 
to renew accauaintaneces and greet old friends. Mr. 
Sands formerlv manufactured lumber at Manistee and 
Lake City, Mich., but is now interested in timberlands 
in California. 


Thomas Bordeaux, president of the Mumby Lumber 
& Shingle Company, Bordeaux, Wash., also president of 
the Mason County Loeging Company and the Black 
Hills & Northwestern Railway, and vice president of 
the Phoenix Lossing Company, is on an eastern trip 
and arrived in Chicago the latter part of last week. 
He came here from Minneapolis. in which territory 
D. H. MaceMullan represents the Mumby company. 


Robert Dollar, of San Francisco, has been so prom- 
inent in connection with shinning matters within the 
last few years that most peonle are unaware that he was 
originally and essentially is today a lumberman. In an 
old file of the Northwestern Lumberman for the first half 
of 1888 is this from a San Franciseo letter dated 
Avril 11: ‘‘TI learn that Robert Dollar, of Marquette, 
Mich., who was here recently and has returned home, I 
think, picked un some redwood timber that did not cost 
him to exceed 10 cents a thousand. It is at present inac- 
cessible but as soon as a railroad reaches it it will be 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL | 


good property. Mr. Dollar, in company with Wi! am 
Westover, of Bay City, Mich., bought a tract of 1 760 
acres in Sonoma County for immediate operation. ‘| ig 
only seventy miles from this city and two railroads 
touch it. There are 110,000,000 feet of redwood nd 
from 18,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet of pine.’’ 


Erskine Williams, who has been filling the posi‘ion 
of assistant sales manager with the Lamb-Fish Lumber 
Company, Charleston, Miss., has gone back to his ‘‘ old 
love,’’? the W. A. Stark Lumber Company, Memphis, 
Tenn., with which company he was connected before 
joining the Lamb-Fish forces. He will assist Mr. Stark 
in the office and superintend sales. 


A. W. Judd, secretary of the Gates Lumber Com- 
pany, Wilmar, Ark., was in Chicago the early part of 
the week calling on the trade and reported a fair run 
of orders. He said conditions are rapidly becoming 
better in the yellow pine business; the left hand side 
of the list shows considerable improvement within the 
last week. He said finish is in much better shape and 
he looks for further improvement between now and 
the first of the year. 


An old friend of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN visited 
its offices on Wednesday in the person of T. W. Decker, 
general sales agent of the Champion Lumber Company, 
with mills at Crestmont and Sunburst. N. C. Mr. Decker, 
who has had a wide experience in the lumber business, 
was recently called to this position from the West, where 
he has heen for vears connected with the Pierson inter- 
ests in Madera, Mex., the El Paso Milling Company, El 
Paso, Tex., the American Lumber Company at Albu- 
aueraue, N. M., some time ago, and the Fresno Flume & 
Tinmhber Company, Fresno, Cal. Before he went west 
fifteen years or so ago he was especially well known to 
eastern lumbermen in connection with the Stevens inter- 
ests in the Port Huron district of eastern Michigan. 


The LUMBERMAN had a very enjoyable call last week 
from William Donovan, sr., of the Donovan Lumber 
Company and treasurer of the Pacific Lumber Agency, 
Aberdeen, Wash., who is on a.trip through the eastern 
part of the country both in the special interest of the 
agency and to make a study of conditions as they are 
developing. He said he was very much encouraged by 
what he had found. The agency, he said, had done 
fairly well of late but now he was disposed to look for- 
ward to something like old time prosperitv. The better 
condition is showing itself among the Pacific coast mills. 
Prices have advanced verhaps a dollar a thousand within 
the last six weeks and the outlook for the rail trade at 
least is promising. The parity of freight rates and the 
opening of gateways by which the Grays Harbor country 
is put on an equality with Puget Sound and Columbia 
River mills is of great assistance to mills in his district 
and in his agency. . 


TO TAKE A REST. 


After serving for many years as president and man- 
ager of the California Pine Box & Lumber Company, of 
San Franciseo, which institution he was mainly respon- 
sible for organizing and putting on a running basis, 
George X. Wendling announces that he has resigned 
and that, beginning November 1, he severs all connection 


G. X. WENDLING, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ; 
Who Will Take-a Well-Earned Rest. 


with it. Mr. Wendling also recently retired as president 
and general manager of the Weed Lumber Company, 

which position he was succeeded by Elmer H. Cox, man- 
ager of the Madera Sugar Pine Company, of Made'a 
Cal., who now directs both concerns, besides being ‘ 


’ director of the Federal Reserve Bank Board for +: 


Pacific coast section. : 

Probably no lumberman in California is better kno’ 
to the lumber trade of the country or has done more * 
the lumber interests of California, particularly in sug ‘tT 
and white pine, than Mr. Wendling. He is an untiring 
worker and has ever been ready to take up and put for- 
ward any movement looking to the betterment of the 1 
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dustry. He has labored unceasingly for the pine inter- 
ests of California and has generally represented them at 
all lumber or freight rate or other meetings in the East. 
He was president of the Pacific Coast Sugar & White 
Pine Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and its repre- 
sentative on the board of governors of the National Lum- 
per Manufacturers’ Association. He also was a mem- 
per of the latter’s advertising and freight classification 
committees. All of these honorary positions Mr. Wend- 
ling resigns to retire to a few months’ long deferred and 
much needed rest, after which he will devote himself to 
his private affairs, which it is confidently and hopefully 
redicted by his friends will bring him back into the 
jumber field again. In the meantime the industry in Cal- 
ifornia loses the earnest efforts of one of its ablest 
champions. : 


NEW REPRESENTATIVE IS APPOINTED. 
PorTLAND, OrE., Oct. 23.—It was announced here this 
week that G. R. Bleecker will on November 1 begin to 
represent the Douglas Fir Lumber Company, of this city, 
in Minneapolis, to sueceed Harland Wentworth. Mr. 
Bleecker is a young, active lumber salesman, who for the 
last few months has been connected with the offices here 
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G. Rh. BLEECKER, OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ; 
To Kepresent Douglas Fir Lumber Company, of Portland, Ore. 


in the Yeon building acquainting himself with the com- 
pany’s slogan ‘‘ Facilities for Service.’’ Prior to that 
time he was connected with the C. A. Smith Lumber 
Company at Coos Bay and prior to that with the Robert 
Dollar Company’s New York offices. His offices in Min- 
neapolis will be in the Lumber Exchange. 





BUREAU RENDERS GREAT SERVICE TO CHI- 
CAGO LUMBERMEN. 


The credit bureau of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago, under the management of George G. King, 
is proving to be a distinet success. The bureau is ac- 
cumulating a long list of bad debtors for the informa- 
tion of the membership, and the system is having de- 
cided influence in stimulating collections. In the first 
month of operation, the bureau was instrumental in 
effecting settlements or adjustments in over 30 percent 
of the accounts placed in its hands. Several members 
who have used the bureau have expressed their entire 
satisfaction with its operations. Local yard men and 
mill men have found the bureau valuable, and collec- 
tions have also been handled successfully for many 
nonresident members of the association. Mr. King is 
especially anxious to develop a large volume of business, 
as it is upon this feature that the success of the bureau 
depends. 

George J. Pope, of the D. S. Pate Lumber Company, 
president of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, 
said in reference to the Credit Bureau: ‘‘We are very 
glad that the bureau has been established and is. pro- 
gressing so successfully. Its success up to date con- 
vinces us that it will prove a valuable feature of the 
association work,?? 
me K. Hooper, secretary of the association, said: 

‘Having observed the operation of the bureau, I con- 
sider it one of the most active departments we have 
in operation. It has proved successful, and the mem- 
bers of the association who have used the bureau con- 
gratulate the association for creating this department.’’ 


CREATING A DEMAND FOR WOODEN BOXES. 


ny 


_ The seeretary’s office of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of Chicago, has had printed a 
{uantity of small leaflets bearing the inscription on 
the front cover ‘*Why You Should Specify and Insist 
on ‘faving Goods Shipped in Wooden Boxes’’ and also 
4 small enclosure slip addressed to einployees as fol- 
lows: ‘*See your grocer or storeman and ask him when 
buying goods hereafter to insist that shinments be made 
to im In wooden boxes. If you buy anything yourself in 
pacxage lots be sure to request that the goods be shipped 
to you in wooden boxes.?? 

Secretary Kellogg has addressed a circular letter to 
members of the association suggesting that the lumber 
manufacturers can help to create a demand for wooden 
boxes that will in turn create a greater demand for 
lumber by enclosing the leaflet and yellow slip in the 
Pay envelopes of their employees occasionally and back- 








ing them up with a statement from the manufacturers 
themselves to their own storekeepers as to what the 
lumber business means to their town, what proportion 
of the wages and taxes it pays and what will happen 
if the lumber business ceases to pay this proportion. 
Manufacturers are advised that they can secure these 
leaflets and enclosure slips from the association at a 
nominal cost. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 

From October 20 to October 24, inclusive, thirteen ves- 
sels brought 5,429,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for 
distribution. The largest individual cargo—714,000 feet 
—was carried by the steamer Kalkaska, from Two Har- 
bors, Minn, The next largest cargo—625,000 feet—was 
carried by the steamer Charles Horn, from Boyne City, 
Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

October 20—Str. N. J. Nessen, Glen Haven, Mich., 354,000 
feet; Sch. HL. LH. Skeele, Thompson, Mich., 200,000 feet; Str. 
Nidney O. Neff, Green Bay, Wis., 276,000 feet. 

October 21—Str. 7. S. Christie, Nahma, Mich., 347,000 
feet; Str. W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 200,000 feet; Str. 
I. W. Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 600,000 feet; Str. Charles 
Horn, Boyne City, Mich., 625,000 feet. 

October 22—Str. H. H. Runnells, Harbor Springs, Mich., 
=— feet; Str. Kalkaska, Two Harbors, Minn., 714,000 
eet. 

October 23—Str. Arizona, Boyne City, Mich., 490.000 feet. 

October 24—Str. Cream City, Ashland, Wis., 400,000 feet ; 
Str. Sidney O. Neff, Naubinway, Mich., 260,000 feet; Str. 
NV. J. Nessen, Traverse City, Mich., 350,000 feet. 


WILL ENTER MANUFACTURING GAME. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 27.—Kansas City is losing 
one lumberman who has a wide circle of friends in this 
section, and is gaining another one who is widely known 
and universally liked throughout this territory. W. E. 
Lowry, for two years a partner in the Chapin-Lowry 
Lumber Company, commission dealer, will soon leave the 
selling end of the game and will enter the manufactur- 
ing end in Mississippi. His exact plans have not been 
announced. Mr. Lowry’s place in the Chapin-Lowry 
Lumber Company will be taken by A. L. Davis, of Atchi- 
son, Kan., formerly representative of the South Texas 
Lumber Company. Mr. Davis has been with the Carlisle 
interests about twenty years and is one of the best known 
salesmen in the Southwest. 
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AGED RETAILER IN CRITICAL CONDITION. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 27.—T. F. MeCleery, a lumber 
retailer of Topeka, Kan., known in lumber circles through- 
out the State, is in a critical condition at the General 
Hospital here as a result of injuries the source of which 
he has been unable to explain. Mr. McCleery is suffering 
from concussion of the brain and severe cuts and bruises 
on his head and body. 

Mr. McCleery, who is 70 years old, was found by a 
maid in his room at the Grand Hotel in this city in a 
semi-conscious condition. He was unable to tell any- 
thing about the cause of his injuries and was at once 
taken to the hospital. From the few sentences Mr. 
McCleery was able to tell about his injuries it was sur- 
mised that he fell from a bluff in the western part of the 
city, and then managed to drag himself back to his 
hotel. How he came to be on the bluff is not known. 
Mr. McCleery’s son, also widely known in retail lumber 
circles, came to Kansas City upon hearing of his father’s 
accident. The McCleerys are interested in the McCleery- 
Dudley Lumber Company, of Topeka. 








TIMBER PRODUCTION FROM UNREMUNERA- 
TIVE LAND. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 23.—In Bulletin No. 153 of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, entitled, 
‘*Forest Planting in the Eastern United States,’’ the 
following occurs on page 4: 

As the soil in portions of the hardwood regions deteriorates 
under cultivation, larger and larger sreas will find their best 
use in the production of timber. In Indiana alone about 
6,000,000 acres are at present unproductive. 

Through an unfortunate choice of the word ‘‘unpro- 
ductive’’ and the term ‘‘ deteriorates under cultivation’’ 
this passage is both inaccurate and misleading, since the 
area of 6,000,000 acres in Indiana referred to is unpro- 
ductive merely in the sense of not bringing any returns 
from cultivated crops. Nor is deterioration in the soil 
making a large area of farm land in Indiana unsuitable 
for cultivation and adapted only to the production of 
timber, as the two sentences, taken together, might seem 
to imply. 

Where land is low in value and has proved unremunera- 
tive, redirection of the farming methods should first be 
considered. If reasonably satisfactory returns can not be 
obtained from general or special farming, live stock pro- 
duction ete., the advisability of planting the cheaper 
lands with timber may well be considered. 





: THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay Crty-Sacinaw, Micu., Oct. 26.—There is every 
indication of a continued improvement in lumber condi- 
tions according to the reports from various sources, and 
the outlook appears bright. 

Miller & Miller, of Bay City, report that trade is better, 
that there is a steady advance in demand and prices, and 
that prospects are good. Southern yellow pine is advancing. 
Building conditions are good and are growing better. A car 
shortage threatens and it will be difficult to get lumber 
through, both incoming and outgoing. Other concerns both 
in Saginaw and Bay Citv also find business improving and 
are optimistic as to the future. 





THE LUMBER imported into Apia, Samoa, during 1914 
from the United States was valued at $28,199; that from 
Australasia at $26,744. Lumber imported from Great 
Britain was valued at $4,783; from Germany at $20,463, 
and from other countries $437, making the total value of 
the lumber imported during the year $127,084. 















30 Cars every 10 Hours 
FACILITIES FOR SERVICE 


which apply well defined supervision to or- 
ders (insuring promptness and satisfaction) 


(CL 


Selling Organization 
MINNEAPOLIS, Harland Wentworth. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 


POCATELLO, (R. €. Angell and 
E. T. Sturgeon) 


SALT LAKE CITY, E. A. Carlson 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White, jp 
(T. P. White) 


Specializing in Stocks of 


~ PORTLAND LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Ore. 


PENINSULA LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Ore. 


CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO. 
Linnton, Ore. 


COAST RANGE LUMBER C0. 
Mabel, Ore. 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 
Bridal Veil, Ore. 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 
CMT) LL 7 


A 
Precaution 


AGAINST POOR QUALITY 
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OMAHA, McCormick & White, 
(F. P. McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.! 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr.West.Dpt. ) 
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you will appreciate once 
you compare our pro- 
ducts with others. 
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FERRY-BAKER LU MBER CO. 
BVERETT, WASH. 
‘ 


Try ‘*‘Electric Brand’”’ 


V. G. Fir Flooring 


Lumber, Cedar Siding and Shingles 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. EVERETT, WASH. 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 


A Door of 
Quality 
At the 
Right Price 


A They are unexcelled for their 
vertical grain stiles and rails and 
beautifuily figured panels. A com- 
parison with the grain of other doors 
will prove it. They will stand up to 










hard service, take and hoid paint and finishes 
equal to any door on the market. 


A straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, 
Drop Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping or 
Battens may be included to complete car of 
doors. Order today. Window and door frames 
aspecialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - - 18 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 
Pennsvivania and New Jersey Representative. 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, - + Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, : : 
. - 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Mion. 
Chicago Representative. 
. . Hotel Sherman, Chicago, lil. 


H. S. OSGOOD, 


_ S$. NURENBURG, 


Timber Cruising Manual and Record 


With text of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
pages conveniently arranged for cruising notes and records. 
Send for special circular. 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 


American Lumberman,*™ {icaco"” 
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Buying Short 
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—0On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecan give you this service 
on 


All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 











White Pine 








We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 








THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
— OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Blackwell - Panhandle 
| Idaho 
White Pine 


For OHIO TRADE. 


The Allyn 
Lumber Co. 


Engineers Building, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 











INCORPORATIONS. 





DELAWARE. Wilmington—W. A. Jackson Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $50,000. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—One Piece Box Co., autho- 
rized capital $50,000. 

GEORGIA. Rome—Georgian Manufacturing Co., au- 


thorized capital $25,000; H. 
and others. 

ILLINOIS. East Peoria—Schelm Manufacturing Co. 
(to manufacture wagons), authorized capital $16,000. 

IOWA. What Cheer—The authorized capital stock of 
the Valley Lumber Co. is $25,000, instead of $5,000, as 
recently reported. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—Mutual Land Co. (to mar- 
ket 14,320 acres of cutover lands in southwestern Louisi- 
ana), authorized capital $100,900. 

MAINE. Augusta—Pendleton Co, 
ete.), authorized capital $200,000; 
president and treasurer and 

Portland—Dirigo Lumber & 
thorized capital $50,000. 

MICHIGAN. Royal Oak—Lawson Lumber & Coal Co., 
authorized capital $50,090; Jennie E. Lawson, Clyde L. 
Lawson and Grace M. Erb. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Western Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Forest—Forest Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $2,000; C. V. Kimball, N. B. Lamos and others. 

Newton—The Newton Yellow Pine Co. has incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $1,000; N. M. Hardy, W. 
H. Hardy and others. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Miller & Hodes Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), authorized capital $5,000; Samuel H. Miller, Stan- 
ley Hodes and Lenora_ Stern. a 

New York Packers’ Box Co. (Inc.), (to deal in boxes, 
lumber etc.), authorized capital $10.000; P. H. Stetson, 
Robert F. Greacon and L. F. Muntzer. : 

Rochester—-New York & Dominion Corporation (to deal 
in lumber. pulpwood etc.), authorized capital $150,000; 
Cc. A. Thorn, W. A. Lafler and -L. L. Horton. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Burlington—Alamance Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $30,000; Paul S. Hutchins, J. M. 
Atwater and L. T. Young. 

Hoeoterton—Fishing Creek Timber & Railroad Co., au- 
thorized capital 50.990; R, A. Stamper, C. M. Menden- 
hall and George R. Rogers. 

Hooterton—Stamper Timber Corporation, 
capital $100.900; C, 
George R. Rogers. 

OHIO. Salem—Porter Lumber Co. has incorporated. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Penn Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Brunson—Coosawhatchie Lumber 


E. Kelley, C. L. Wilkerso 


(to build wharves 
Frank E. Southard, 
N. Pendleton, clerk. 


Manufacturing Co., au- 


authorized 
M. Mendenhall, R. A. Stamper and 


Co., authorized capital $5,000; J. C. Dowling, J. T. Rivers 
and E. P. Carter. 

Snartanburg—Superior Planing Mill Co., authorized 
capital $5,000; W. Burnett, L. M. Davenport and 
others. 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—Crutekher Owens Manufac- 
er Co. (to manufacture furniture), authorized capital 


TEXAS. Rule—Peonles Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $5,900; J. E. Cloud. W. W. Kittley and E. L. Lewis. 

VIRGINIA. Front Royai—Carl Stossel & Sons Co. 
(Inc.), (to deal in lumber, real estate etc.), authorized 
capital $50,000; Carl Stossel, president and Charles W. 
Stossel, secretary. 

Staunton—Northwestern Timber Corporation, authorized 
capital $30,000; James F. Bowman, president; C. P. 
Bowman, secretary and treasurer. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Cetar River 
authorized capital $1,000; Joseph Smith, 
and W. E. Hanson. 

WYOMING. Sheridan—Tongue River Tie & Timber 
Ce., authorized capital $100,000: George W. Mondell, 
Frank W. Downer, jr. and H. Glenn Kinsley. 


BUSINESS CHANCES. 


ALABAMA. Acton—Braun & Morgan are out of the 
lumber business. 

Beaverton—J. M. Weeks is out of the lumber business. 

Birmingham—The Southern Manufacturing Co. has 
been succeeded by the Birmingham Manufacturing Co. 

Luverne—J. W. McNeill & Bro. are out of business. 

Mobile—The Gulf Manufacturing & Export Co. is out 
of business. 

Mount Vernon—The Mechlin Lumber Co. 
business. 

ARKANSAS. 
out its business. 

Crawfordville-Lansing—The French Lumber Co. 
sold out. 

Ogamaw—T. S. Holt is out of the lumber business. 

Geridge—The Carnehan-Allport Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Kentark Land & Timber Co., having 
headquarters at Louisville, Ky. 

Little Rock—The Whitcomb-Wilder Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by R. L. Wilder. 

Vanndale—W. H. Wolf is out of the lumber business. 

CALIFORNIA. Huntington Park—The Huntington 
Park Lumber Co. is closing out its business. 

Ocean Park—The Ocean Park Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Olson Mill & Lumber Co. 

Victorville—The Ackley Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Hammond Lumber Co., having headquar- 
ters at San Francisco. 

FLORIDA.—Favoretta—The Favoretta Lumber Co. is 
out of business. 

Kissimmee—The Kissimmee Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the May Lumber Co. 

Perrv—Holmes & Johnson are out of the 
business. 


GEORGIA. Macon—The Shaw Bros. Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Murphv Building Co. 

Rome—The Patton Sash, Door & Building Co. has been 
succeeded by the Southern Lumber & Box Co. 

ID4HO. Ruh'—The Buhl Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Boise-Payette Lumber Co., having head- 
quarters at Boise. 

INDIANA, Goshen—The Goshen Sash & Door Co. has 
sold its planing mill to Charles Bedger, who will take 
over the custom work. but the Goshen Sash & Door Co. 
will continue making interior finish in its large plant on 
East Purl Street. 

Indian*polis—John H. Valdenaire has been succeeded 
by the Brightwood Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Grand Mound—The Gustav Ahlff & Son Co. 
has been succeeded by the Eclinse Lumber Co., having 
a purchasing department at Clinton. 

Holmes—Veldhouse & Son are out of business. 


Shingle Co., 
L. A. Hanson 








is. out of 
Arden—The Max Lumber Co. is closing 


has 


lumber 


BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC, 


Lucas—McKelveen Bros. & Rogers have been succeedeq 
by_C. B. Rogers. 

Schleswig—The Farmers’ Lumber & Coal (Co. hag 
consolidated with the Farmers’ Elevator Co. under the 
style Farmers’ Lumber & Grain Co. 

KANSAS. Wichita—-The Schwartz Lumber & (oq) 
Co. has sold its lumber department to Frank Hellar, put 
the company will continue in the coal and building ma. 
terial business. 

MARYLAND. 
business. 

Baltimore—The J. H. Thiemeyer Co. has changed its 
name to the Baltimore Box & Shook Co. The new com. 
pany has been incorporated with an authorized capita] 
of $75,000. H. Rowland Clapp is president, J. Harvey 
Rowland, vice president and Walter B. McComas, sec. 
retary and treasurer. 

MICHIGAN. Ccopersville— B. O. Goodrich has been 
succeeded by B. O. Goodrich & Son. 

Walkerville—Raymond Ross has been succeeded by 
James Gleason. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Baltimore—Walker & Myers are out of 


Bay Springs—B. Cantrell has sold his 


interest in the Bay Springs Lumber Co. to L. L. Deasgon, 
MISSOURI. Springfield—The Dunckel Box & Lumber 
Co. is out of business. 


MONTANA. Glendive—Douglas Mead & Co have been 
succeeded by the Shabel Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Angus—The R. S. Proudfit Lumber (Co, 
has been succeeded by Borin Bros. 

University Place—F. W. Ingham has sold his lum- 
ber business to the Horsch Lumber & Coal Co. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The John S. Loomis Co. is 
closing out. 

New York—F. R. Abbey (Inc.) has been succeeded 
by the Carey Box & Lumber Co. 

New York—H. Feldman has sold his interest in the 
Inter City Lumber Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—Archie Collins has 
been succeeded by the A. Collins Lumber Co., with an 
authorized capital of $50,000. 

Toe Cane—J. A. Riley has moved to Johnson City, 
Tenn. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Burtt—The Bohn Mercantile Co. 
is out of business. 

OKLAHOMA. Commerce - Pitcher—The Commerce 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Greever-Putnam 
Lumber Co. 

Stillwater—The De Bord Lumber Co. is out of business. 

OREGON. Woodburn—The Abaqua Lumber Co.’s prop- 
erty has been sold to satisfy judgment. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Lewistown—M. W. Brandt 
been succeeded by C. A. Hoffman. 

ici Hoffa has been succeeded by C. E. 

offa. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Claremont—The 
Lumber Co, is closing: out. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The W. A. Stark Lumber 
Co. is now located in more commodious quarters in 1114 
Bank of Commerce Building, with long distance tele- 
phone Main 1242, 

Nashville—The Robinson-McGill Carriage Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $200,000. 

TEXAS. Jacksonville—The Thomas Mill & Lumber 
Co. is out of business. 

San Angelo—The Alfalfa Lumber Co. is out of business. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Lawton Lumber Co. 
should read W. C. Lawton, owner 

WISCONSIN. Big Bend—The Thompson Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Collins Bros. Lumber Co., 
of Madison. 

Jefferson—The Oscar A. Anderson Lumber Co. 
sold its yards to the N. J. Braun Lumber Co. 


a 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The James Ohlen & Sons Saw 
Manufacturing Co. has established a branch here to take 
care of its trade in Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi and 
the Eastern portion of Texas. Casey, of Atlanta, 
Ga., is the branch manager. * 

ARKANSAS. Combs—T. J. Gilstrap recently entered 
the retail lumber trade. 

Guidon—John ‘’. Arms recently began manufacturing 
handles. 

CALIFORNIA. 
opening a yard. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—The Jacksonville Basket Co. 
recently began manufacturing baskets etc. 

IDAHO. Rupert—The Boise-Payette Lumber Co. is 
opening a yard, having a purchasing department at 
Boise. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Page & Hill Co., Ninth and 
South LaSalle Streets, recently began wholesaling cedar 
products, having headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 

East Alton—The Ginter-Wardein Co., of Alton, has 
completed arrangements to open a lumber yard. This 
branch yard will be for the convenience of the rapidly 
growing communities of East Alton and Wood River. 

Hartland—The Watson Lumber Co. recently began 
the retail business, having headquarters at Geneva. 

KENTUCKY. Whitesburg—The Letcher Building & 
Supply Co. has started a retail yard with E. W. and R. 
B. Franklin in charge. 

LOUISIANA. Loranger—O. R. Brown recently began 
the contracting and lumber business. 

Shreveport—The latest lumber concern to enter the 
field here is H. F. Thomas Co., with offices in the 
Ward Building, and with officers as follows: H. F: 
Thomas, president; R. C. Mills, vice president and gen- 
eral manager and A. L. Herrison, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

NEBRASKA. Angus—Borin 
the Jumber and grain business. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—George Dietrick recently bega? 
the retail lumber business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Biltmore—The Biltmore Saw 
Mill recently began manufacturing and dealing in lumber. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Aurelia—The Aurelia Ind. Lumber 
Co. has entered the trade. 

OHIO. Mechanicsburg—A. L. Shaw & Co. 
began the wholesale and commission cypress 
business. ah 

Toledo—The Citizens’ Lumber Co. has been organize 
to carry on a wholesale business, with officers in_ the 
Ohio Building. The organizers are Norman L. Hat- 
son, vice president, and others. 

OREGON. Hood River—The Hood River Forests Prod- 
ucts Co. recently _began_business. 

Portland—The Pacific Mill & Timber Co. recently bes? 
the wholesale lumber business. 

RHODE ISLAND. Providence—The L. H. Gage Lum- 
ber Co. recently began wholesaling hardwood lumber. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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TENNESSEE. 


Alamo—The Patrick Lumber Co. re- 
cent]y entered the trade, 


Nashiville—The E. & N. Manufacturing Co. 
pega: manufacturing fixtures and cabinet work. 
TEXAS. Clint—The E. D. Brown Co. has entered 
the lumber_and merchandise business. ; 

§ began the retail lumber 


recently 





Iola—F. D. Smith recently 
bi eencock—The Peacock Lumber Co. recently began 
business. 





Waller—C. H. Umland recently began the hardware and 
lumber business. 

WISCONSIN. Madison—The Western Lumber Co., a 
Minnesota corporation with an authorized capital stock 
of $80,000 and interests of $50,000 in Wisconsin, has filed 
a statement to do business in Wisconsin. A 
“ Beloit—Charles Foster has rented the Quinn lumber 
yard, $02 East Grand Avenue, and will carry a stock 


of hemlock, fir, cedar posts, white and yellow pine, lath, 
shingles ete. = : ; 
Prentice—The Hammer Lumber Co. is opening retail 


‘ards and putting a planing mill in shape for operation. 
ySheboygan—Harft Bros. have established a furniture 
and vehicle refinishing business, to be known as the 
Universal Refinishing Co. 


CASUALTIES. 


FORNIA. Fort Ross—The North Coast Lumber 
Pi sage was destroyed by fire recently; loss $40,000, 
which is mostly covered by insurance. Over 1,000,000 
feet of lumber in_the yards was saved. : 

Palo Alto—The J. F. Parkinson Co.’s planing mill was 
destroyed by fire recently; loss $25,000. ; 

San Francisco—The Acme Lumber Co.’s plant was 
visited by fire recently; loss $75,000. 

ILLINOIS. Aledo—The Edwards & Wharton Lumber 
Co.'s Warehouse was destroyed by fire last week, caus- 
ing a loss of $5,000, which is covered by insurance. 

IANA, Milroy—The sawmill here owned by J. D. 
an a New Castle, was destroyed by fire October 14. 

LOUISIANA. Winnfield—The mill of the Mansfield 
Hardwood Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire recently. 
The lumber in the yards was saved, The loss is esti- 
mated at $35,000, with some insurance. The company 
will rebuild promptly. It operates a plant at Mansfield. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—The C. W. Hull Co. suffered a 
slight fire loss recently. : 

TEXAS. Big Sandy—October 15 J, R. Wood’s planing 
mill was destroyed by fire; loss $4,000. 

WASHINGTON. Milan—The plant of. the Spokane 
Lumber Co. burned recently, causing a loss of $125,000; 
insurance, $50,000. 

Olympia—October 25 the plant and general store op- 








erated by the Modern Mill Co. at Black Lake, four 
miles from here, was destroyed by fire; loss $40,000, 
which is mostly covered by insurance. The lumber 


stock was saved. ; 

Oats ke mill of the Smith Cove Shingle Co. 

burned October 7; loss $6,000; insurance, $1,800. 
Stevenson—The Aalvik Bros. Lumber Co. lost its saw- 

mill by fire recently, also 24,000 feet of lumber; loss 

$8,600, with some insurance. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


QUEBEC. Sault au Recollet—The paper manufactur- 
ing plant of J. R. Walker & Co, was destroyed by fire 
October 13; loss $25,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Jonesboro—Speice Bros. 
a plant to manufacture barrel hoops etc. ; 

Lake City—The F. Keich Manufacturing Co., of Net- 
tleton, will establish a plant to manufacture, barrel 
hoops. 3 

Little Rock—The Fisher Vehicle Woodstock & Lumber 
Co., having a branch at Erin, will erect a plant. 

KENTUCKY. Ashland—M. R. Hammond will build a 
sawmill and develop timber recently acquired here. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—The Hodge Fence & 
Lumber Co. will rebuild sawmill and planing mill re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 

MINNESOTA. Bemidji—Improvements costing more 
than $20,000 are being made at the Bemidji Box Co.’s 
plant, including the installation of a modern power 
plant, which will be completed by January 1. 

_ MISSISSIPPI. Clyde—The Holleman Lumber Co. has 
installed a small mill near here, - , 

Scooba—A. H. Hardin will build a sawmill. : 

MISSOURI. Joplin—The Pickrel Walnut Co., of St. 
Louis, will equip a mill with a daily capacity of 100,000 
feet of lumber. Hans Glaeser will be manager. 

MONTANA, Polson—The Dewey Lumber Co. will er- 








will establish 


ect «2 modern sawmill just north of the company’s ~ 


power plant here. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Lexington—The Brunswick 
Coun:y Lumber Co. will establish a band resaw and 
kilns to manufacture pine lumber from logs. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Sardinia—The Black River Cy- 
press Lumber Co, will erect shingle and lath mills to 
Operate in connection with its lumber plant. 
TENNESSEE, Kingsport—The R. C. Duff Lumber Co. 
Wil, cstablish a band sawmill and build railroad to de- 


velop timber recently acquired. 
ViRGINIA, Black Stone—The Black Stone Lumber & 


30 


“o, will erect a box shook factory. 

YASHINGTON. Hoquiam—The plant of the Panama 
rn Lumber Co, is nearing completion and the mill 

ave a capacity of 125,000 feet every 24 hours. 


E ROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


dew .2M4, Wasu., Oct. 26.—Superior Judge Clifford gave his 
thi on last Thursday in the big tax suit begun against 
N., lunty by the Northwestern Improvement company (a 
¢. ‘tn Pacific corporation) and the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
tn. ‘Uy. allowing the two companies a reduction in 1914-15 
‘0s Of 16% percent on 120,000 acres of timberland. The 
Jol suit has-been on trial for the last few weeks, a large 
' of witnesses being heard. The court held that the 
county assessor had shown “constructive fraud’ in 

















ea , ing timber at 60 percent of its value and reducing other 
th, of brags | to 50 percent. The companies also claim 
ris. J@tions placed, even with the 50 percent rate, are ex- 


Th. ant and will appeal this point to the supreme court. 
., -€cision will mean $25,000 less in taxes the county will 
&' om the two companies. 


att. NSVILLE, Inp., Oct. 26.—Charles W. Wittenbraker, local 
DI bey, bought the assets of the New Cabinet Company at 
“wea auction last week, paying $4,500 for the same. ‘The 
Be : consist of stock on hand and -machinery. Witten- 
Sehinss stated he made the deal for several locai capitalists 
ote names he failed to make public. He said the men 
Th. yoreanize a company and start the plant running again. 

New Cabinet Company was organized about a year ago 


to manufacture kitchen cabinets. It recently filed a petition 
in Mite et ¥o3'oe assets being placed at $28,000 and the 





liabilities at ,000. 
New York, Oct. 26.—A petra in bankruptcy has been 
filed against the Interstate Lumber Company, of Jersey City, 


for which the New Jersey court of chancery appointed a 
receiver several weeks ago. After the receiver was ap- 
pointed he was directed by the court to proceed against a 
number of banks on the ground that they had preferred 
themselves and some of the creditors are of the opinion that 
the bankruptcy petition was filed in order that parties in- 
terested could get control of the situation and in this way 
possibly thwart the efforts of those who intended to recover 
from the banks for the interest of the general creditors. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 26.—Application for an order dis- 
solving the Conant Carriage Woodwork Company was filed 
in the common pleas court here by Edwin W. Conant, of 
Loveland, Ohio. The company was engaged in the manu- 
facture of woodwork parts for horse drawn vehicles and for 
many years did a large business. The petition gives as the 
principal cause for the decision to close out the company 
the decreased demand for its output since the automobile 
came into popularity and began supplanting the horse drawn 
vehicle. The company has due $1,593 in uncollected ac- 
counts and owes $5,700 on a note in a Cincinnati bank. - 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 25.—The trustee in bankruptcy 
for the once widely known firm of Maley, Thompson & Mof- 
fett will sell the machinery and fixtures of the concern at 
auction November 38 at the plant in this city. The com- 
pany went into bankruptcy in August, 1913, following the 
death of Thomas J. Moffett. Thus far creditors have been 
paid 10 percent on their claims. It was at first estimated 
that they would get about 50 cents on the dollar, but the 
trustees say that the distribution will not reach that much. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 25.—The property of the Roper- 
Reese Lumber Company, in Morgan County, Kentucky, con- 
sisting of 10,000 acres of timber, with sawmills and railway 
tracks, was sold under bankruptcy proceedings in the United 
States court to Judge Apperson, of Mount Sterling, Ky., for 

91,500. The company failed last March with liabilities of 

150,000, consisting of $115,000 bonds and a $35,000 lien 
against the timber. 

Woms_s, ARK., Oct. 25.—Bear State Lumber Company; 
receiver appointed. 


HYMENEAL 


LAHEY-ECKLER.—Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Eckler, of 
South Bend, Ind., have announced the marriage of their 
daughter, Mary Alice, to Sylvester Bernard Lahey, which 
was celebrated October 6. Mr. hey is chief clerk at 
the South Bend branch of the Standard Oil Co., of In- 
diana, and is a prominent and promising young man. 
The bride is well known in social and business circles of 
South Bend. For almost twelve years she was actively 
engaged in the lumber business, in charge of the Henry 
Eckler Manufacturing Company’s office, one of the 
largest lumber retail concerns in Indiana, of which her 
father, Henry Eckler, is president. Her experience in 
the lumber business extends almost from childhood. 
She was secretary and had charge of the banking, cor- 
respondence, accounting and preparation of plans and 
estimates for the Eckler company, and drew a great 
many house plans, with specifications for same. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lahey will be at home after November 1 at 428 
South Taylor Street, South Bend. 

















HORSTKOTTE-WEIL.—Miss Genevieve B. Weil, only 
daughter of Charles A. Weil, formerly of West Bend, 
Wis., now president of the Eureka Lumber Co., Eureka, 
Mont., was married at Eureka October 16 to Jerry A. 
Horstkotte. of the firm of Dion & Horstkotte, sawmill 
architects of Minneapolis, Minn. The marriage was the 
first to take place in the new chapel of St. Michael and 
All Angels, which was built by Mrs. Mary L. Malkoff, as 
a memorial to her husband. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Rt. Rev. W. F. Faber. bishop of Montana, 
assisted by the Rev. Ralph F. Blaeming. The Rev. 
Arthur C. Chanvman, Ripon, Wis., was in the chancel. 
Mr. and Mrs. Horstkotte will live in Bend, Ore., where 
Mr. Horstrotte is superintending the building of a saw- 
mill for the Shevlin-Hixon Co., of Minneapolis, “Minn., 
and. La Crosse, Wis. When completed this mill will be 
one of the largest in the West. 


WANAMAKER-ALLMOND.—Miss Mary Helen All- 
mond, stepd@ughter of Charles E. Patten, president of 
the Atlas Lumber Co.. of Seattle. Wash., became the 
bride of Dr. Allison T. Wanamaker October 20. The 
ceremony took place at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Pat- 
ten. The bride’s only attendant was her sister. Mrs. 
Alvin Barton Linne, whose bridesmaid Miss Allmond 
was early last June. Lemuel Wanamaker acted as best 
man for his brother. Dr. and Mrs. Wanamaker left for 
a trip to California, after which they will be at home 
in Seattle in the Chesterfield apartments. Mrs. Wana- 
maker, who has traveled extensively, is a graduate of 
Stanford University and Smith College: The bridegroom 
is a graduate of the University of Washington and the 
Northwestern Medical College of Chicago. He spent 
— years in Vienna completing his medical educa- 
ion. 





GOODYEAR-KNOX.—Frank H. Goodyear, a son of 
the late lumberman of that name in Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Miss Dorothy Knox were united in marriage October 23 
at the home of the bride’s mother, Mrs. Seymour H. 
Knox, of Buffalo. ‘The ceremony was performed by Dr. 
A. V. V. Raymond, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church. Mr. and Mrs. Goodyear are taking an eastern 
wedding trip. They will make their home in Buffalo, 
where Mr. Goodyear is connected with the Goodyear 
Lumber Co. 2 





RAY-CAMP.—Miss Sallie Shepherd Camp, of Nor- 
folk, Va., became the bride of Dr. Burton Justice Ray, 
also of Norfolk, Thursday evening, October 21. The 
bride is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs, J. L. Camp, Mr. 
Camp being vice president and general manager of the 
Camp Manufacturing Co., of Franklin, Va., and vice 
president of the North Carolina Pine Association. The 
young people’s wedding day was also the thirty-first 
anniversary of the, wedding day of the bride’s parents. 
The ceremony was read by Dr. W. V. Savage, an uncle 
of the bride, in the Franklin Baptist church. Miss Rena 
S. Camp was maid of honor and the bridesmaids were 
the Misses Holly Hester, Wallace Tucker, Allene 
Minor, Ruth Ray, Willie and Elizabeth Camp, Mattie 
Savage and Lou Norwood. he groom was attended 
by his brother, Dr. John E. Ray, of Raleigh, N. C. After 
the reception Dr. and Mrs. Ray motored to Sedley, from 
which place they left for Natural Bridge, Va., for a 

_ honeymoon. On their return they will reside in Nor- 
folk, at' the Wyanoke apartments. 





UnitEep States Consul Homer M. Byington, of Leeds, 
England, says that prospective scarcity of matehes and 
the present shortage of wood used therefor is noted 
by English newspapers. 

















of Theodore A. Ripson, Hempstead, L. L, 
finished in Birch. 


Birch 


Gives Dealer a 
Strong Prestige 


in that you can recommend it with 
the knowledge that it will make 
good. It’s doing it every day. It’s 
just the finish for hard wear because 
it is a dense, hard wood which does 
not warp, shrink nor mar easily as 
do softer woods. ‘Tell your custo- 
mers about it and you'll win friends 
and 


Capitalize Your 
Selling Ability 


Far be it froma us to minimize the dealers’ 
influence in the making of sales, but we do 
know the general publicity being given Birch 
is increasing the demand for it and we want 
you to participate in the advantages this 
general advertising is creating. —The one way 
to clinch these extra profits is to have Birch 
in stock. Be prepared to show your custo- 
mers Birch casing, bases, flooring, moulding, 
etc., and have our Birch Book ‘‘A”’ on your 
desk to show them views of homes finished 
throughout with Birch— columns, newel 
posts, stairways, grills, mantels, etc. 











; By being the first in your 
Get = Now pt to feature Birch fin- 
on these ish, you will gain the pres- 

’ tige that always comes to 
Profits the fellow who leads. This 


is doubly certain in Birch 
because it possesses natural merit in beauty, 
grain and durability equalled by but few other 
woods. Suitable for enamel and all the stains 
from natural to rich mahogany. 











An inquiry sent to any one of the firms below asking 
for Birch Book ‘‘A”’, will bring you invaluable 
information about this peer of finish woods. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 


Goodman, Wis. Appleton, Wis. 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., an ~ —e nate 
Stanley, Wis. —— 
FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. Chicago, Ill. 


I, STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 
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a AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


——— MANUFACTURERS —— 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for a WHITE PINE 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work also— 


IDAHO WHITE PINE || nanDwoops: 
General Offices, 


PITTSBURGH, ra. | 
White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 








IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 











Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 





q S 
“ West Penn Lumber Co. } 
N Wholesale Lumber Y 
4 WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
4 HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Get our 
Prices on 


Red Cypress 


WE SELL THE BEST 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., Pirtssurcn. PX. 




















Get In Touch With 


Prospective Builders 


and let them know you are in a position to 
supply them with everything they will need 
for their new home, even to the plans and 
specifications. 


Through the Columns 
of Your Home Paper 


you can give them a house plan each week. 
When you present the one they like your 
sale is made. Try it and be convinced how 
easy it is to build business by advertising. 


Ask for Bulletin No. 23 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 





two floor 


$3.00 


| Blue prints, bill of material, 
| plan cuts and exterior cut as 
shown above will be sent for 














S. G. COOK.—In the death of S. G. Cook, who passed 
away at his home in Berkeley, Cal., October 12, another 
of the old guard of nt who helped make the 
industry in the white pine North, and afterward on the 
Pacific coast, went to his reward. He was born in 
Salem, Mich., in 1845 and in 1873 went to Minneapolis, 
Minn., where he resided most of the time until he went 
to the Pacific coast about fifteen years ago, although he 
operated at Ashland, Washburn and other points on 
Chequamegon Bay, and built what was known as the 
“Cook railroad,’’ which he operated for several years. 
He was associated with the late H. C. Akeley, of Minne- 
apolis, and was the prime mover in the building of the 
Minneapolis Lumber Exchange Building, and its man- 
ager for some years, having associated with him J. S. 
Porteous, who died several years ago. 

At the time of his death Mr. Cook was secretary of 
the Pacific Coast Redwood Co., a timber owning con- 
cern, in which the Weyerhaeuser family and their asso- 
ciates are interested. He was also interested in the 
Mendocino Lumber Co., a large redwood manufacturing 
concern, with mill at Mendocino, Cal., and he owned 
the Overland Lumber Co., which operated a retail and 
wholesale yard and planing mill in Oakland, until_a few 
years ago, when it was leased to the Panama Mill & 
Lumber Co. He maintained offices in the Monadnock 
Building, San Francisco and was well and active up to 
the time of his death, which was very sudden. He 
leaves a widow, a son, H. A. Cook, who is a commission 
lumberman of San Francisco, and two married daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Myra Cook Anderson and Mrs. Lutie Cook 
Campbell. Mr. Cook was of a kindly and courteous dis- 
position and had many friends among the lumbermen of 
the old white pine North and in California. 


DAVID BYERS BARBER.—A prominent lumberman 
of the Northwest, David Byers Barber, died in Kalis- 
pell, Mont., October 19, after a short illness. Mr. Barber 
was born at Marietta, Ohio, April 19, 1860, and when 
still a boy moved with his parents to Saginaw, Mich. 
October 11, 1883, he was united in marriage to Marian 
A. Dunbar. at Saginaw, who survives him. An only 
daughter, Mrs. died in Sep- 
tember, 1914. Eakins, also sur- 
vives him. 

Mr. Barber had a large acquaintance from Duluth to 
Seattle. His father, A. L. Barber. whose record as a 
member of the firm Chapin & Barber, of Bay City, 
Mich., and later as a member of Peyton, Kimball & Bar- 
ber, of Duluth, is still a cherished memory among 
thosé of the old time lumber and business men of 
Michigan and Minnesota who still survive and still recall 
the sterling character and aggressive personality. Young 
Barber began with his father’s firm on the lower rungs of 
the ladder and won his way to places of great trust and 
responsibility through forty years of business activity. 
He served with Chapin & Barber, Peyton-Kimball & Bar- 
ber, C. J. & D. N. Winton, of the Thief River Lumber 
Co., until 1904, at which time he moved to Kalispell and 
joined C. I. O’Neil and Edwin Gale. as part owner and 
manager of the Northwestern Lumber Co. In 1909 he 
sold his interests in the company and joined with F. H. 
Stoltze, of Minneapolis, in buying the State Lumber 
Co.. of Columbia Falls, of which Mr. Barber took full 
charge. To this concern he gave all his time and atten- 
tion until July 16, 1914, when he disposed of his interests 
to Mr. Stoltze. Since then his family affairs claimed 
his time. some of which was spent in California, al- 
though the familv home has remained in Kalispell. He 
was about to reénter his old field of work when death 
claimed him. 

Mr. Barber was a member of the Elks and had served 
as Exalted Ruler in the Duluth lodge. He had always 
maintained his membership in the order and was an 
active member of the Kalispell lodge. 


Elizabeth Barber 


Eakins, 
A grandson, 


Arthur 


JOHN W. GOSS.—A prominent lumberman of Geneseo, 
Ill., John W. Goss, a member of J. W. Goss & Co. (Inc.), 
died at the home of his daughter, Mrs. D. A. Joles, at 
Maquoketa. Iowa, October 18. He had left Geneseo the 
preceding Saturday for an over-Sunday visit with his 
daughter, and while sitting in his daughter’s home, 
joking with her and his grandchild, he was stricken with 
apoplexy, passing away in a short time. Mr. Goss was 
born in Lexington, Ky., July 24. 1847 and went to 
Geneseo in 1856. He entered the lumber business nine 
years later with his uncle, the late John Goss. In 1898 
he took over the business himself and a f€w years later 
took his two sons, John and Charles Goss, into partner- 
ship, the firm name being J. W. Goss & Co. It is one of 
the oldest business institutions in that part of Illinois, 
having been established in 1854. September 1, 1876, 
Mr. Goss married Miss Celeste Chamberlain in Foxcroft. 
Me., who passed away in Geneseo May 2, 1892. The sur- 
viving children of this unicn are three sons, William C., 
of Roseville. Ill.; John and Charles, of Geneseo, and one 
daughter, Mrs. Lutie C. Joles, of Maquoketa, Iowa. In- 
terment was at Geneseo, in Oakwood cemetery. 

Mr. Goss was a veteran of the Civil war, having 
served in different regiments and as commander, senior 
vice and junior vice commander, and adjutant seven- 
teen years. At the time of his death he was serving as 
officer of the day. He was a member of the Modern 
Woodmen of America. He was a prominent fector in 
the development and welfare of Geneseo and was unas- 
suming and unostentatious, performing his public duties 
quiety and carefully. 


JAMES TOWLE ROGERS.--A pioneer lumberman, 
James Towle Rogers, passed away suddenly October 15 
at his home in Peoria, Ill. Mr. Rogers was born in 
Brockport, N. Y., January 10, 1833, moving to a farm west 
of Peoria with his parents in 1838. In March, 1858, he 
entered the mill and lumber business, the firm being 
J. T. Rogers & Co. A few years later W. H. Binnian 
was admitted to the firm, the name being changed to 
Rogers & Binnian. This firm did an extensive whole- 
sale and retail business throughout the central West 
until the withdrawal of Mr. Binnian about 1890, when 
the old name of J. T. Rogers & Co. was again taken 
and the business has continueé actively under that 
name. Mr. Rogers _is survived by one daughter, Mrs. 
J. L. Bickford, of Los Angeies, Cal.: two sons, H. D. 
Rogers, of Lewiston, Ill., and . Rogers, of the 
Adams-Rogers Co., Indianapolis, Ind., and a sister, Mrs. 
Mary Porter, of Lewiston, Ill. Mr. Rogers was loved 
and honored in his business and private life for his 
sterling character and unswerving integrity. 


JOSEPH F. MEADER.—A pioneer manufacturer and 
retailer of furniture in. the middle West, Joseph F. 
Meader, died at his home in Cincinnati, October 24, at 
the age of 88. He established the Meader Furniture Co. 
in Cincinnati in 1844 and twenty years later opened a 
retail store. For many years the company was one of 
the largest consumers of hardwood lumber west of the 
Alleghanies, and Mr. Meader one of the leading business 
men and active citizens of the Queen City. In 1900 the 
company added the building and contracting feature to 
its manufacturing and retail lines and in that connection 
established branch offices in Chicago. With advancing 
years Mr. Meader closed out his manufacturing and 
retajl furniture business in 1995, and three years later 


eto! 


wound up all his contracts for the construction ang 
furnishing of buildings, retiring in 1906. 


W. L. SERRELL.—One of the first lumbermen to intro. 
duce West coast products in the Chicago territory, W. L, 
Serrell, passed away at Wilmette, Ill., Tuesday, October 
26. Funeral services*were held at the Kenilworth Union 
Church and the remains taken to Plainfield, N. J., ang 
interred in Hillside Cemetery. He is survived by hig 
widow, Mrs. Fannie H. Serrell, and two daughters, Fran. 
ces M. and Eleanor M., Serrell. Mr. Serrell was born ip 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 20, 1867. May 16, 1889, he was 
united in marriage to Miss Fannie Hait, of Plainfield, 
N. J., at the time both being residents of that city, 
Some years later they went to Tacoma, Wash., where 
Mr. Serrell became connected with the Gray’s Harbor 
Commercial Company. At the end of the first year on 
the coast he bought a small mill, operating in the hills 
near Tacoma, which mill was destroyed by fire the second 
year. Mr. Serrell then entered the commission lumber 
business. Four years later he came to Chicago, during 
the World’s Fair, and handled western products in this 
field. After this he continued in the wholesale lumber 
business independently, handling mostly West coast prod- 
ucts. Since the first of July he had not been feeling well 
and was confined to the house the greater part of the 
time until he died. Mr. Serrell was a man of sterling 
qualities, a tireless worker, and had the respect of a wide 
circle of friends, who sincerely mourn his death. 


ROBERT L. FRYER.—President of the Manufaciurers’ 
and Traders’ National Bank and the Fidelity Trust Co,, 
of Buffalo, N. Robert L. Fryer, died in that city 
October 20, aged 67. Mr. Fryer was born in Albany and 
entered the lumber business with William H. Gratwick 
as Gratwick & Fryer. They owned extensive timber- 
lands in Louisiana and Michigan. The two lumbermen 
moved to Buffalo and took in another partner, the firm 
becoming Gratwick, Smith & yer, and large yards 
were opened at North Tonawanda. He was a director 
of the Commercial Bank of Albany, a vice president of 
the Buffalo Gas Co., and a director of the International 
Railway Co., besides being a member of numerous clubs 
in Buffalo and New York. He is survived by his widow 
and three children. 


JOHN G. LINGSWEILER.—One of the most promi- 
nent business men of Lebanon, Mo., and a pioneer lum- 
berman, John G. Lingsweiler, died October 12, at the 
age of 71. He was born in Buffalo, N. Y., but had 
lived in Lebanon forty-nine years. He entered the lum- 
ber and mining business after serving in the Civil war 
and was very successful. He was a member of the 
Free Masons, an Odd Fellow and a member of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. He is survived by his 
widow, two sons and two daughters. 

WILLIAM C. BROWN.—The southwestern Arkansas 
lumber fraternity has been deprived of one of its fore- 
most members by the death of William C. Brown, of 
Stamps, Ark., which occurred recently in Los Angeles, 
Cal. Mr. Brown was 60 years old. Starting as a saw- 
mill laborer at Texarkana about thirty years ago, he 
soon learned the industry and began investing, moving 
to Stamps, where ever since he resided, becoming one 
ef the Bodecaw Lumber Co. He is survived by his widow 
and four sons. 

WALTER JOHN SHARP.—News has been received 
this week of the death of Walter John Sharp, October 
11, at Torquay, England. Mr. Sharp was a member of 
the firm Churchill & Sim, wood brokers, with offices in 
Liverpool and London. 

HENRY EVERDING.—A pioneer logger of Portland, 
Ore., Henry Everding. died there last week, aged 7. 
Under the name Everding & Farrall he had operated in 
the Columbia River district for many years. In recent 
vears the firm has been operating logging camps on 
Deep Creek. 

MRS. ELIZABETH B. WHITE.—Widow of F. A. 
White, Mrs. Elizabeth B. White, died at her residence. 
1326 East Fifty-eighth Street. October 22. Mr. White was 
one of Chicago’s leading lumber dealers twenty years 
ago. Six children survive. They. are Burton F., of 
Brooklyn; H. Nelson, F. A. jr., Alice %. and Helen N. 
White, and Mrs. H. A. Sellery, of Chicago. 


MRS. FRANCES COOPER.—Widow of Benjamin F. 
Cooper, Mrs. Frances Cooper, 82 years old, died October 
21 at the home of her son, 1249 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. Mrs. Cooper was born in New Brunswick, Can- 
ada, ani is survived by her son. Clay C. Cooper, who is 
business manager for the Crawford Publishing Co., and 
editor of Mill Su}-plies. 

WALTER KLEINPELL.—A member of Kleinpell Bros.. 
of Cassville, Wis.; Walter Kleinpell, died in a hospital 
in Chicago, October 7. For a number of years Mr. Klein- 
pell was postmaster at Cassville and at the time of his 
death was chairman of the school board. He is sur: 
vived by his widow and two children, Walter jr. and 
Irma. 


MRS. D. F. DIGGINS.—Widow of the late Delos Fi 
Diggins, who was : well krown factor in the hardwoo 
industry of Michigan, Mrs. D. F. Diggins, died October 
19 at her home in Cadillac, Mich. She had not been in 
good health for some time and had been receiving treat- 
ment at eastern health resorts. 


CarpiFF is the greatest lumber importing point in the 
United Kingdom, except London. The annual imports 
approximate 1,500,000 loads of 50 cubic feet each. 
business is based on the St. Petersburg (Petrograd) 
standard of 165 cubic feet. This measurement is prac 
tically double the 1,000 superficial feet of United States 
measurements. Although prices have doubled since the 
war, 75 percent of the present prices of deals represents 
the cost of carriage, while the remaining 25 percent mus 
cover both the original price to the American mill owner 
and the cost of insurance and profit to the British ™ 
porting distributer. Since the outbreak of hostilities » 
exports have been possible from St. Petersburg ( Petro 
grad), Riga, or the Gulf of Finland. For soft wood yl 
will be restricted to what can be obtained from 
White Sea, North America, and possibly Norway. T ra 
principal native soft woods used are fir, spruce and laren. 
Small Scotch fir is used for mine props and the a 
sizes for barrels, staves, ships and railway ties. 
above information is contained in the report made 
Consul Lorin A, Lathrop from Cardiff, Wales, 
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(Continued from Page 65.) 

» be intended for temporary field hospitals, barracks and 
or use in trenches. ; ' 

The export and coastwise shipments from Galveston 
snd the subports of Houston, Port Bolivar and Texas 
rity for the week ended Saturday were as follows: 

For New York, per Ss. El Sid—8,400 pieces of lumber, 
’ t give2A. : 
go Havana, Cuba, per Mexican Ss. Sonora—T5,765 pieces 
outhern yellow pine rough lumber, value $14,481. ; 
For Cardenas, Cuba, per Ss. Charlevoiv—37,764 pieces 
outhern yellow pine rough lumber, value $5,605. 
for New York, per Ss. Medina—5,552 pieces of lumber, 
alue not specified. cay nn eae 

For Liverpool via Newport News, per Ss. Riojane—17,417 
nieces staves, value $1,500; 10,639 pieces oak staves, value 
1,000. anchester, England, via Norfolk, per Ss. Jose de 
rarrinage---4,000 stave butts, value $1,000; 6,967 pieces 
ine lumber, value $5,089. __ Lyn ; 

For New York, per Ss. El Rio—3,590 pieces of lumber, 
alue not specified. 

For Havana and Matanzas, per Ss. Senator—5,120 pieces 
outhern yellow pine lumber, value $1,211; 18,515 pieces of 
umber (rough), value $3,702. 

For Liverpool via Newport News, 


per Ss. Huronian— 
055 pieces of staves, value $1,500. 





LACK OF TONNAGE KEENLY FELT. 


Mopitz, ALA., Oct. 25.—Reports from all along the 
ulf coast are to the effect that sawmills are everywhere 
esuming operations or getting ready to do so, the only 
ifluence adverse to a return to antebellum conditions 
being found in the ery of lack of tonnage to carry 
outhern yellow pine to: the foreign markets. 

The oil burning steamer Willapa, loaded here by the 
elntyre Lumber & Export Company for Preston and 

PBanes, Cuba, sailed on Saturday afternoon with the 

ollowing cargo: 

For Prestoun—346,629 feet of rough and dressed lumber ; 
49,981 feet of rough lumber. 

For Banes—9,000 feet (lineal) of creosoted piling. 

The Bahamas Timber Company sent out the schooner 
. D. Pieckels the same day with 450,364 feet of lumber 
‘or Nipe Bay, Cuba. 

The British steamer LEarlswood sailed today for 
bpain with a large cargo of lumber, timber and deals, 
urnished by H. G. G. Donald & Co. The eargo was 
istributed as follows: 

For Balboa—421,913 feet deais; 264,397 feet lumber. 
For Pasaga—295,432 feet of sawn timber; 420,000 feet of 
boards; $6,423 feet ash lumber, and 320,835 feet oak lum- 


ber. 
Will Begin Sawing at Once. 

Ina letter received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this 
reek the Jordan River Lumber Company, of Kiln, Miss., 
nnounces that its plant will begin operating within the 
hext two weeks. Its capacity will be 125,000 feet in 
en hours and the company will employ about 500 men 
with the later addition of a night shift as soon as it is 
practicable to put one on. 


CHECK ON CUTTING WASTE OF LUMBER 























An interesting method of l pens Y 
nding the quantity of lum- eS | 
ber used in a furniture factory ! | 1 
s reported by W. J. Beattie pk see 
n the Furniture Manufacturer | i—2— iz 
and Artisan. The measuring I—-2-| na ge 
s done at the swing saw. The ipeel —4- 
brdinary swing saw, which is ial ae 
buly 6 or 8 feet long, should at WR eel 
be extended to 16 feet by us- | is! 
ng a wooden extension that -3-|-4-| \ dl 
$ marked so plainly that the 7a ae» 
swing os man ean see the : 5 | \ ! 8 
igures without moving. Then Peer 0 fe beer a es Lo po 
aeross the swing = table, Sa | Si ; 
right where the operator | gategel oO” 
stands, should be a wide iron ~~ -10- 
plate into which are stamped, o-, | a 
ith a steel stamp, the figures a - 
orrespondine to both sides of aaa -/0-i 
4 lumber role. It is obvious -6-| I-D-| We 
that he ean tell at a glance a - im 
the amouni of lumber in the | - | { 
board he has just laid on the -7-!941 -/2-\-Id- 
table. He then ean jot it jp | 
— he — board hang- 13-7 
8 Conveniently in front of —-/0-| ! 1 
him—this for pty -6-' ‘i pe Ma ; - 
! When tle various kinds of | | I cis 
umber are cut for the lot of MF l5-| 
reg can be put on to ~9- wr — 
Inted “orm, in the gross epg B- 719" -79- 
3 ew cotumn, In the other | - | vs 
Column, afterward, should be | | Lge / 7 -20- 
hae tho net amounts. The -M- ig | : be 
cae, i —— the per- wo ¥ 
is casily figured. This 1 = 
* a every job =f — 
’ ‘ould prove a good | 
“pe on oxtravagant waste 8 ‘10 : I2 14.16 
lumber «nd enables a com- ; 
parison 0! the lumber used in as many lots of the same 
Pattern as cre manufactured. 
9 -T NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 
, ca ‘EB., Oct. 25.—Fall business was a little later 
a a. mn getting under way this year but is coming 
“s Asap gly and while the volume is not so great as it 
sections ‘ast seasons, it is said to be satisfactory in most 


the State. Many dealers stocked their yards to 





Capacity, ;, 







sured they ling sure that as soon as the corn crop was as- 
Not risk {),;.vCuld be a rush of business. Some who would 

ae have been forced to admit that it was a very 
threatens view of the fact that a car shortage already 





2 account of the necessity of moyjng the wheat 


Crop. vy 
°P With ‘he corn crop to follow it closely, 
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Also 
THE MARKETS Hardwood Yate pine tor 
Agricultural 
ers . ii Lumber Purposes. 
For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 29B. For Quick Shipment :— 

Present weather conditions are ideal for building : 24 PP gag il aR 6.000 § ira sew 
purposes, with the result that city yards report con- 38,000 {t. 4-4__No.3 Com, & Br, ne ae diees end 2nds. 
siderable activity. So far as consumption in the city 110,000 ft. 4-4—No. 2 Com.&S.W. rices. 
is concerned it is doubtful whether there will be any ; 
letup to the demand until building operations are | a es Bradley Lumber Co. 
checked by winter weather. In the outlying districts Gerke Buildi CIN ‘ 
ground is being broken daily and much new building 4%, Otrke Subeind. CINNATI, OHIO A 


has been started. Country trade is slow. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
October 23 aggregated 52,970,000 feet, against 36,999,- 
000 feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total 
receipts from January 1 to October 23, 1915, amounted 
to 1,796,694,000 feet, a decrease of 8,841,000 feet com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ments for the week ended October 23 were 2,649,000 
feet, an increase of 3,058,000 feet compared with the 
corresponding week in 1914. Total shipments from 
January 1 to October 23, 1915, were 882,359,000 feet, 
19,106,000 feet more than was shipped from Chicago 
during the same period in 1914. Shingle receipts for 
the week show an increase of 4,778,000 as compared 
with the corresponding week in 1914, while total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to October 23, 1915, were less 
by 11,994,000 than during the corresponding period of 
last year. Shipments of shingles for the week in- 
ereased 4,738,000 as compared with the same weck 
last year, while total shipments from January 1 to 
Oetober 23, 1915, were 70,533,000 more than in the 
corresponding period of 1914. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Board of 











Trade, 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 23. 
Luinber. Shingles. 
WOR Rak ow orcseceseravsielelous aguare a 52,970,000 12,846,000 
RN cee tn creene th We ore Sine epee 36,999,000 8,068,000 
BRCEORSO. oo ecdsincs sci ae ae 15,971,000 4,778,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 23. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
QR ice ocanenaeae 1,796,694,000 398,497,000 
Ew rasa ise toes w bo atave tant @oare ei ete-asers 1,805,535,000 410,491,000 
MRCP ARRON 6 io orw ora se kas oie 8,841,000 11,994,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WFEK ENDED OCTOBER 25. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
DOE eis sced «racers is aces sree pes eae 22,649,000 9,909,000 
1 Ele esa Sere er ioe Ae ee 19,591,000 5,171,000 
OR OIBG. 1 oscerc.9: Sepia re kes) 6.d20r 3,058,000 4,738,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 23. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
GOI iiss $45 Sle Raw Howls 882,359,000 298,173,000 
noon seve ay eveeein ors aise Sgrenece 863,253,000 227,640,000 
WR CRON OB 5-5-4161 pis%exe ccarpies sisi: 19,106,000 70,533,000 
RECEIPTS LY WATER. 
Week ended October 23, 1915........--.000. 5,741,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended October 27 were: 











CLASS— No. Value. 
BIMGEIT SPUN. ce ess Secerneornds ree ecas 15 $ 9,600 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........60<c.0s 71 188,550 

5,000 and under RIE oi q!chcl ora 5 6. sieve 46 311,100 
10,000 and under  25,000.............. 54 806,100 
Zo,000 GMa Unter BOLOUOT. 2. cccccscces 16 549,800 
50,000 and under 100,000.............. 6 395,000 
T. A. Collins, 1- and 38-story brick 

RRS ree aio Fw iars io ala 0 eso aie eel eo. 06 6 44.6 1 200,000 
Board of Education, 3-story school.... 1 200,000 
C. R. Gleason, 3-story apartment build- 

i RRA SII AO Rt Gr tr ea rere 1 175,000 
Y. M. C. A. Building. 4-story club house 1 125,000 
H. J. Schlacks, 3-story apartment : 

MRM goo 0.355 4b a%s Slory eo ieieacks.6 9 scale cas 1 125,000 
Carl Edwards, 3-story apartment build- 

ee Tee ee Sart ee re ere eee 1 120,000 

PE NNMSRII ira lat elg in ste texarerelwiaccieic sides see eae 214 $3,205,150 
Average valuation for week............ ca 14,977 
TOUS: PICVICUN WEEK obccck cece ceases 228 3,199,890 
Average valuation previous week...... Bes 14,03 
Totals corresponding week 1914....... 157 1,428,850 
Totals January 1 to October 27, 1915..6,428 75,870,777 
Totals corresponding period 1914 7,169 70,313,210 
Totals corresponding period 191: 77,257,076 
Totals corresponding period 2 75,157,900 
Totals corresponding period 96,093,929 
Totals corresponding period 75,942,350 
Totals corresponding period 75,036,564 
Totals corresponding period 50,378,840 
Totals corresponding period 14 56,203,470 
Totals corresponding period 96,201,837 

NORTHERN PINE. 

Chicago.—Shipments continue on a limited basis, al- 
though trade is fair in comparison with last year. Box 
trade is absorbing large quantities of lumber and a 
moderate trade is reported for the upper grades. Prices 


are unchanged but steady. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Most of the mills in this territory 
have closed down for the season or are about to do so 
Owing to a much decreased production which has more 
than offset the light trade the aggregate stock to start 
the winter with is smaller than last year, but all the mills 
are well stocked and in shape to handle any kind of 
order. The spring wheat belt is marketing a big crop. 
but the problem now is to complete threshing operations, 
which have been delayed badly. Retail yards’ trade has 
been just fair and wholesale demand continues quiet. 


New York.—Retail trade is not holding as well in 
northern pine as in other lines. Retailers carry poorly 
assorted stocks, but the suburban building demand de- 
velops very slowly and the inclination is strong to hold 
off as long as possible. Prices are better and the out- 
look is more favorable. 


Buffalo, 
ago and somewhat larger than a few weeks ago, most all 
grades showing an improvement. The upper grades hold 
The low:: 





quite strong and are in relatively large sale. 


N, Y¥.—Demand is much better than a year 








POPLAR - OAK - ASH - YELLOW PINE 
——— Specializing in 


POPLAR 


TIMS B. QUINN, - ACKERMAN, MISS. 











Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 
Chicago 
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PHILADELPHIA 








LAND TITLE BUILDING 


HILADELPHIA 


PINE. 


CYPRESS. 


SOLID OR MIXED CARS. 
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N. C. 
Arkansas 
Yellow 
White 


LUMBER and PRICES are RIGHT. 











William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 























Everything in 


North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 
FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder, xitaperruia’ pa. 











THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS, © 








Wholesale Dealers in 


S. P. Bowers Co.) 1 UMBER 


LIFE BUILDING Cross Ties, Piling 
112 N. Broad St., Philadelphia Telegraph Poles. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Orer $9,000,000 paid to our 
olicyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


80 Maiden Lane. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Headquarters for Lumbermen 


"THE popularity of HOTEL LA SALLE with the 
traveling public is largely due to the excellent 
food, prompt service and wide choice of wholesome 
dishes offered on the special breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner menus. 
Breakfast is served at 50c, 60c and 75c. 
Luncheon at 75c and Dinner at $1 per person. 


RATES: 


One Person Per oy. 
Room with detached bath $2to 
Room with private bath $3to$5 


wo r Day 
Room with detached bath$3 to$5 
Room with private bath $5t0$8 
Two connecting rooms with 
Two Persons, per day, $5to$8 
Four Persons, perday, $7to$12 
Everybody Likes Hotel LaSalle 
La Salle at Madison St. 
Ernest J. Stevens, V.-Pr.&Mgr- 


Jtotel Ja Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 
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ITS NOT TOO LATE 
TO ORDER 





hoes —WE MAKE— 
Pocket MatchSafe Pocket Knives, Letter Openers, Paper 
Holds all kinds. Weights, Pocket Lumber and Coal 
Scales, Knife Sharpeners, Tape Measures, Etc., Etc, Etc.. 


PARISIAN NOVELTY CoO. 


Manufacturers Advertising Specialties. 
145-155 W. 22nd St., - ~ CHICAGO 








Money 
For Retailers 


Here’s a line that sells to farmers and carries 
good profits for lumber dealers— 


Sanitary Stock Bedding 


Approved by Government Inspectors. Consists 
of dry shavings and sawdust securely baled for 
convenient handling. Let us tell you about it 
and the profit you can make. 


Shavings & Sawdust Co., tence “ut: 








For instantly de- 
termining board 
or superficical 
measure of lum- 
ber and of. all 
kinds of cut up 
stock, boxes, etc. Now includes also The 
Moulding Estimator and The Waste Calcu- 
lator and Computer. 


Price, substantially bound 
and indexed, $10. 


American Lumberman, 


The Lumber 


Estimator 


By James M. Leaver. 


431 So. Dearborn St, 
CHICAGO. 











grades move fairly well and are stiff in prices. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The market continues to 
show greater strength and there is no indication of de- 
mand faltering. Prices have been good on the common 
grades, an increase of from $1 to $3 being announced. 
Stock is being brought forward in large quantities and 
most of the yards expect to go into winter quarters with 
their usual assortments. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—White pine demand seems to hold up 
in an even way, with demand unchanged in so far as vol- 
ume is concerned, and prices steady with reports here 
and there of some items being a little higher. Low 
grade stock remains the weaker of the two materials. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


New York.—The market slowly gains strength, and 
with few exceptions mills hold out all along the line for 
higher prices. Yards are in the market with some good 
inquiries and the foreign demand still continues to be a 
feature. Conditions have improved so much that whole- 
salers have turned down a good deal of business except 
where offered at their prices. 


Boston, Mass.—Most manufacturers now are quoting 
$24 base for eastern spruce dimension. Demand for 
frames is quite satisfactory and there are few spruce 
mills now in operation which have not about all the 
orders on their books they can attend to. In some cases 
the advance amounts to $1 during the last week. The 
call for random spruce is fair and with the supply of 
some sizes limited quotations develop more strength 
than they have shown lately. The full range of prices 
taken this week follows: 2x3, $19.50 to $20; 2x4, $20.50 to 
21; 2x5, 2x6, 2x7, $19.50 to $20; 2x8, $22; 2x10, $23 to 
$23.50; 2x12, $24 to $24.50. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Demand for spruce is quite encourag- 
ing compared with the earlier portion of the summer, and 
is largely for low grade material. With the resumption 
of glass houses the trade is likely to increase mate- 
rially. Prices are firmer. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Sales are light in both posts and poles and 
operators are not looking for any great improvement 
this fall. The market holds fairly firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Rush orders for posts and poles 
are the only feature of the market. The volume of 
business is light and this is about the cleaning up as 
far as Minnesota and the Dakotas are concerned, as the 
ground is due to freeze in a very short time. Northern 
Minnesota producers have had a better trade in western 
Canada this fall than for some years. Their plans for 
the winter are not heavy and so far comparatively few 
men have been sent into the woods, as mud is inter- 
fering with hauling. 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—A moderate volume of business is under way. 
No large orders are being received, but the aggregate 
of small orders brings business up to fairly large pro- 
portions. Manufacturers are not so anxious to sell as 
formerly, with the result that quotations are well main- 
tained. Plain red oak is in a little better demand, as is 
also quartered white. Irregularity still characterizes the 
movement of gum and cottonwood, especially in the 
upper grades. The northern hardwood manufacturer is 
in a decidedly better frame of mind than a month or so 
ago. He is satisfied that conditions are going to change 
for the better and that surplus stocks will be wiped out 
in the course of a few months. 
servative of the hardwood manufacturers are of the 
opinion that they will enjoy a fair business this fall and 
much better business after the first of the year. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers here say their demand 
is on the up grade and they are getting a much better 
run of orders from the best of the factory consumers. 
Birch and maple are leaders, and especially are they in 
demand for flooring and birch for millwork. The country 
yards have been slow buyers owing to the late season 
and bad weather conditions. Oak seems to be stronger 
and demand has been very fair, with indications that 
production will increase in the next few weeks. 


St. Louls, Mo.—Hardwood conditions show signs of 
improvement and demand seems to be better for all the 
items on the list than at any other period for some 
time. Prices are also stronger and a general feeling 
of optimism prevails. Hardwood manufacturers continue 
to maintain firmer prices on many items. Oak is in good 
demand and strong in price. Plain oak, in particular, is 
in good demand and at firmer prices. Gum is bought a 
little more freely by planing mills and furniture fac- 
tories, but orders are not heavy. Numerous hardwood 
mills continue to make slight concessions, because they 
want the business, so theré is a wide range in prices. 


Kansas City, Mo.—An increased demand for oak floor- 
ing is the outstanding feature of the local hardwood mar- 
ket for the week. Salesmen report sales at advances 
of $1 and $2 over the quotations of fifteen days ago and 
inquiries are much more frequent. There also is a 
stronger feeling in the market for red gum, sap gum 
and gum box material. Sap firsts and seconds and No. 1 
sap show specialimprovement. There also is a better call 
for factory stock. A few special items are hard to find 
and the prices for them are getting pretty stiff, but on 
the whole the supply of factory stock is large and the 
orders are not urgent. There are a good many inauiries 
out for ties to supply the Russian Government’s big 
order reported from Arkansas. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Shipments increase at a very satis- 
factory rate, and although manufacturing operations are 
being steadily augmented, it is suggested in some quar- 
ters that deliveries are exceeding output, with some re- 
sultant loss in stocks. Prices are considerably better 
than a short time ago and further improvement in this 
respect is looked for, especially as there is every indica- 
tion of a further broadening of the demand. Stocks of 
dry lumber are not big, as oak, ash, gum, hickory and 
cypress all show larger movement, though some disap- 
pointment is felt over the failure of a larger demand to 
develop for the lower grades of oak. Gum is moving 
well in both the higher and lower grades and prices are 
advancing somewhat. Ash is in particularly good re- 
quest in thick stock. 


Even the most con- . 


———, 


Loulsville, Ky.—The market is gradually ch inging ity 
aspect, and instead of being altogether a buyer's mar. 
ket, the seller is beginning to come to the fore. Prigg 
are gradually rising, and the increased buying, of Course 
has added to the strength of the situation and has jug 
fied the advanced figures posted on a number of items 
Plain oak, especially plain red oak, sells well, the com. 
mon and upper grades both moving at better price 
Plain white oak is hardly so active. Quartered oak ; 
fairly quiet, but is in better demand, and prices ate 
firm. Poplar is selling well. Gum is also in better de. 
mand. Ash continues in good call, and walnut ig als 
an active mover. 

Baltimore, Md.—In no division of the lumber trade jg 
the improved feeling that has manifested itseif of late 
more in evidence than with respect to the hardwoods 
With the railroads and some of the other consumers 
buying far more freely than before, and with the uncer. 
tainty that has prevailed gradually giving place to cop. 
fidence, the movement of stocks is not only decidedly 
larger, but some improvement in the returns hag been 
realized. The quotations are not so remunerative as they 
should be, with various weak spots in the business, py 
the tendency is in the right direction and the mills ay 
beginning to consider increasing their output. Yar 
are persuaded to augment their assortments in order t 
meet the demands of customers, and consumers are ¢. 
tering into commitments when not so long ago they jp. 
sisted on holding off. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for some of the hardwoods 
very good and for others only fair, while prices are being 


well maintained. Maple and birch are in good request # 


Ash is not wanted in any considerable quantities, by 
the rather limited lots on offer are being taken readily. 
Oak, both plain and quartered, is moving slow), 
Basswood is in fair demand. Red gum is getting a faj 
share of the inquiry, the principal call being from th 
building trades. The range of quotations this week 
the leading hardwoods, inch firsts and seconds, is: plaip 
oak, $56 to $60; quartered oak, $85 to $90; maple, $38 t 
$41; red birch, $53 to $55; sap birch, $44 to $46; bas. 
wood, $48 to $45. 


New Orleans, La.—Gradual gains continue, the dome- 
tic call being distinctly better by some accounts. For. 
eign demand for oak and gum lumber and staves holi 
up, but scarcity of steamers and high ocean rates hol 
down deals and hold up shipments to some extent 
Prices have not moved upward, taking the list as: 
whole, but they are reported to be firmer. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo.—A more confident feeling dominats 
the hardwood market in this territory. Woods used ly 
vehicle and carriage manufacturers continue to move it 
good volume, for both industries are approaching tl 
season when retail demand usually strengthens. Ther 
has been a satisfactory movement of ash, cherry, chest 
nut, plain and quartered oak and poplar. Firsts ani 
seconds of ash are quoted as high as $56 by easten 
mills. Cherry, 4/4 F. A. S. eastern mills, sold up ti 
$86 and No. 1 common at $46. Maple has been active 
with 4/4 F. A. S. auoted at $45, and 6/4 at $38. No! 
common has ranged from $28 up to $35, and 4/4 No! 
at around $19. In quartered white oak one car of $4 
clear face strips was delivered here from a _ southem 
mill at $50, sizes 2%x5%. Walnut has moved with som 
freedom and sat high prices. Quoted prices have beet: 
4/4 F. A. S., $90; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, up to $110; No. 1 com 
mon has ranged from $48 to $55 and the No. 2 from $i 
to $30. White oak dimension has gone to consumers # 
from $10 to $23.75 per 1,000 pieces 114 widths. Tk 
gums have been rather inactive, with 4/4 F. A. S. 
selling at $25. Generally, stocks are reported fairly clos 
to normal and by no means excessive. 


New York.—Demand is steady and following up 
quotations shows good prospects for an increased volume 
during the winter. Some good sized sales of low grat 
are reported and prices all along the line are of a é 
cidedly better character. The furniture and piano trait 
have allowed their stocks to run Jow and are in th 
market with better inquiries, and higher quotations at 
holding nicely. Retail yards report an improved run a 
business from the repair shops and small class of C0 
sumers. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is on a better basis in most har‘: 
woods, with much inquiry coming in for thick stock it 
birch, ash and maple. Supplies of such lumber are nat 
large, but local dealers are able to fill some orders all 
at good prices. Good plain oak is bringing a bette 
price than a short time ago, as the supplies are ml 
heavy. Quartered oak is doing fairly well. Mahogatl 
remains quiet. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Better demand for oak is showilé 
throughout the Pittsburgh district and the volume ® 
sales made is substantial. Prices are better for oak, 
which has been moving in good volume for some ge 
now and has made good inroads into surplus piles at ~ 
mills. Poplar, chestnut and maple are in fair er 
Low grade stocks sell steadily and at generally 1 
prices. 


Ashland, Ky.—A slight improvement is noted in he 
demand for oak boards in No. 1 common and gr 
lower grades are quiet. Quartered oak is in fair ad 
mand, while bill stuff is heavily called for. Ties aré 
ported to be moving in some quarters. 


. HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Demand for building purposes a! ee 
provement in southern yellow pine prices hove oa 
move a large amount of hemlock, and this 5 Il bert 
heavier as the weeks go by. Yards are ca Side mt 
stocks; prices, however, have not shown mvch ¢ a 
and are still low. 


the im 


here nave 
still cut 
n othe 


New York.—The market holds its own. 
been some promising inquiries, but prices 4 ° 
and do not respond to the improvement show} i 
lines. Suburban building is getting more ac: ve 


e 

Boston, Mass.—The hemlock market is stronget, Te 

general improvement observed lately and ne the 

prices demanded for southern lumber is a ae 

hemlock men in getting their affairs onto * parts 
munerative basis. Sales of good eastern hem!ock 
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clipped, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, at $19.50 in carload lots 
pave been reported within a few days, although some 
producer's are still willing to consider bids of $19, their 


September" quotation. Where a few thousand feet of 
hemlock boards are shipped in from an eastern mill 
with a spruce frame it is seldom that anything under 
$19.50 is considered. Hemlock plank gets a good call, 
put timber is quiet. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The hemlock market holds steady, but 
prices have as yet shown no advance. Wholesalers ex- 
pect that one will occur soon, providing that the building 
trade continues active. Trade is better, but supplies of 
stock are sufficient for the needs of the market and the 
wholesale yards will have plenty of stock, in all proba- 
pility, this winter. Retailers are not carrying any large 
amount of lumber. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Concessions in prices at the 
mills have made it possible to offer inducements which 
the retailers are taking advantage of in laying in sup- 
plies. Wholesalers carry good assortments through their 
ability to get good stock forward promptly by vessel and 
all of the yards appear to be in line to take care of a 
good demand after the close of navigation. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Better demand has developed for 
heavy hemlock boards for crating, the shipments of ma- 
chinery and machine tools from this city having been 
unusually heavy all during the month. Builders still take 
a normal quota of timbers and of shingles and lath, so 
that the market is fairly satisfactory at unchanged 
prices. 





Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hemlock is rather steady 
and prices have advanced in sympathy with southern 
yellow pine. Dealers’ stocks are not large and there 
is no disposition to increase them. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hemlock was slow last week with 
prices weak in some instances. Generally the market is 
dull and quiet. Too much low priced competitive mate- 
rial is available, it is said, to make a better situation. 


POPLAR. 


Chicago.—The general tone of the market shows a slow 
but steady improvement. There is a fair demand for the 
upper grades in this territory and values are just a 
trifle firmer, although some elasticity is shown on prices 
in the lower grades. Factories show no desire to buy 
for the future and will undoubtedly hew close to the 
line until after the inventory period. 





Boston, Mass.—Dealing is not of heavy proportions. 
but many small orders are secured and quotations are 
maintained successfully. Inquiry for the common grades 
from the manufacturers of boxes and packing cases is 
sustained this week and orders for more than one Car- 
load are more frequent than is the case with the high 
grades. For the best yellow poplar, inch firsts and sec- 
onds, there is little offered for less than $61. For the 
ordinary run of poplar of the above grade and thickness 
there are chances to buy down to $56. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Not much is done in poplar, but a 
steady. demand for certain grades of stock is reported, 
making it necessary to add to assortments on .hand. 
Wide poplar has not a large call, but there is a fair de- 
mand for common grades. A little less activity is re- 
ported by box factories. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been an active demand 
for rough poplar and panel and wide No. 1 has sold at 
$60 for 28 to 32 inch and $65 for 33 to 36 inch. A part of a 
car of 8/4 F, A. S. was delivered here from an eastern 
mill at $56 and 4/4 sap and select at $38. Some ship- 
ments from southern mills recently have sold at $32 for 
5/4 No. 1 common and $36 for 8/4 No. 1 common. The 
-osaganige of dressed poplar has been light for the last 
Wo weeks. 





; Baltimore, Md.—Poplar enjoys a comparatively active 
inquiry, with the demand considerably augmented. Many 
requests for quotations result in sales, while the price 
tendency is upward. Yards are disposed to increase their 
stocks in expectation of the larger needs of customers. 
The exports alone show no recovery. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Poplar is a little quiet here at present 


and half-inch siding is said to be dragging a little. 
There seems to be a tendency to shop about and buyers 
have been trying out spruce, cedar and gum for pur- 
Poses for which poplar was formerly the unquestioned 
material. It is predicted by prominent dealers, however, 


that this is but a temporary aberration and dealers will 
Soon be back in the market calling for poplar as enthu- 
Slastically as ever before, 


Columbus, Ohio.—Poplar trade is rather active, al- 
thoug:! prices are not advancing. The volume of busi- 
ness is larger, 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand shows marked improvement, 
espec’iiy in No. 1 common—all thicknesses. Other 


grad receive considerable attention. Prices are re- 
ay firm, Stocks are in fair shape with few mills in 
era zi, 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Pcp ‘go.—Manufacturers’ agents report a better tone 
an ‘or some time. The market is far from what they 





rg ave it, but the volume of business is a little bet- 
+ a yard stock with-values-still too low. Spruce is in 
arly :ood demand, clear spruce bringing high prices. 
te ‘nd, Ore.—It is reported here that there is a 
Net, demand for dimension stock and boards in the 
tim. 1 ‘erritory and also in Minnesota than for some 
attr; ‘e improvement in.the Nebraska territory being 
a: ‘ed to the large orders placed with southern mills 


oi ' Italian government. Local business in fir is also 
i -d somewhat better. The demand for spruce is 
'. and quotations range from $35 to $70 per thousand 





i The log market is improving but prices have not 
toc. .t_Yet although it is expected they will begin 
mb soon, since operations in the camps are light. 
cla Wash.—A fair quantity of fir inquiry con- 


coming. The mills mostly report a fair supply 
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TIMBER AND LUMBER 


SAvaMnan GA. 


PERFE 
‘. CTION INDEX Prec many 
~s PERFECTED Systems ¥ 





PO. temo een 


“What We Want = 
When We Want It” 


( And 40% to 60% Cheaper ) 


That’s what The Southern Pine Company of Georgia, say. 
No wonder they wouldn’t dispense with their Multigraph. 
They appreciate the value of a machine that will do work like 
that shown here and do it quickly. Never. any worry about 
losing time—and their sales letters, price-lists, and office forms 
are the kind that mean big sales and more profit. 








eaeenequantaayl 


TARR ete om 





Just look at the reproduction of Multigraph work on this page. 
It’s a fair sample of what hundreds of prosperous lumber- 
men are turning out every day—right in their own offices, 
with an average employee. Do you think they would use 
the Multigraph if it didn’t save money and do their busi- 
ness some good? 


There are enough cases of lumber sold successfully by 
mail to fill a big book. We have any number of them in 
our possession. Let us make up a portfolio of business-getting 
hints from the experience of lumbermen who can tell how its done 
because they’ve done it. In the portfolio. we'll include reproduc- 
tions of their letters and forms that resulted in increased sales at 
lower cost. Mail the coupon now. 


The American Multigraph Sales Co. ‘ssak aah tad iniataaiaobiteaadl 


" by The Southern Pine Company on a Multigraph Junior 
1818 E. 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio lika'thatehouw here 


eS oy eli eo 68 ere) 


The American Multigraph Sales Co., 
1818 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


You’ll be interes 2 Please prepare for me your lumber portfolio, It 
ted to know is understood that its acceptance obligates me in no 


This Bookful of Facts is ! 
how other lumbermen get the | way. 
! 


Yours for the Asking. 


most business at the least cost. 
Their methods, the results, and 
samples of their work—these are 
what you get in this portfolio. 
Use the coupon and get yours. 
It’s absolutely free. 











Retail 


Yard Efficiency 


these days demands more and more that lumber 
be delivered on the job in usable shape so as to 
cut out hand labor, and dealers everywhere are 
finding just the help they need in the 


Eveready.’ 
‘niesaw Rig — 


It’s compact, requiring little room, 
and is so easy and simple to operate any 
yard man with ordinary intelligence can 
turn out high-grade work. We want to 








tell you about the variety of work this ° Let wresnd yoo 
little machine will doand how it will in- a po mn ae 
crease your trade. Write today. ee ii itil ms oa meatal lettece 


from users. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., (222,32:) Oshkosh, Wis., U.S. A. 
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of orders on hand and some 
occasionally. The market has a better tone and the 
outlook is generally more favorable, except in the off- 
shore trade, than is usual at the beginning of Novem- 
ber. Local mills will bid on the Government call for 
7,780,000 feet of fir, ranging from dimension to ceiling, 
for canal work, bids on which are to be opened Novem- 
ber 5. Another Alaska contract aggregating 500,000 
feet for anchorage has been placed this month, making 
two good-sized Alaska orders from the Government. 
Fir prices hold well. None of the idle mills here, how- 
ever contemplates starting up. 


new business being placed 


Seattle, Wash.—Reports to Seattle offices from middle 
western representatives declare fir dimension shows signs 
of weakness and some Pacific coast firms have made con- 
cessions. Other firms hold fast to the recently advanced 
price. Drop siding continues to be a firm item on the 
list and almost all mills are oversold. Offshore trade 
shows signs of reviving to a considerable extent. De- 
mand for fir is good in Australia and the west coast of 
South America in spite of high charter rates. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The price of fir dimension was ad- 
vanced 50 cents last week by several mills. Demand for 
fir yard stock is being well maintained in this territory 
and the tone of the market is very healthy. The spruce 
market is very firm and there is a seasonable demand 
for spruce yard stock in this territory. Red cedar siding 
is hardly as strong as it was ten days ago. Wholesalers 
now quote the new bundling at $4 off list, and the old 
bundling at $3.50 off. 

Boston, Mass.—Dealers speak favorably of the in- 
quiry for lumber from the West coast, but complain of 
the difficulty encountered in getting the lumber forward 
promptly and at reasonable freight rates to fill these 
tentative orders. It is said that the total amount of 
Douglas fir now on hand in the local wholesale yards 
will not exceed 2,000,000 feet and that the assortments are 
extremely limited. 


WESTERN PINE. 





Chicago.—Local trade is not as active as it should 
be, although lately it has begun to show some improve- 


ment. A good amount of building is going on and this 
should give some stimulus to the movement of shop 
lumber. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for Idaho white pine and 
for western pine is showing a little more activity as the 
eall for finish is increasing generally. Recent advances 
in price are strictly maintained and the market is in a 
highly satisfactory condition. The late box shook busi- 
ness holds up unusually well. Factory demand is getting 
somewhat better and shop is firm in price. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for western white pine is fairly 
even and while the bulk of the dealing is in mixed car 
lots the total of the orders received is satisfactory. For 
carefully graded, well manufactured lumber, quotations 
are firmly maintained. The full range of quotations this 


week is as follows: uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $100 to 
$103.50; 10/4, 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 
6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 10/4, 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine 


common, 4/4, $72.50 to $73.50; 5/4, 6/4, $74.50 to $75.50; 
8/4, $76.50 to $77.50; 10/4, 12/4, $89.50 to $90.50; No. 1 
cuts, 4/4, $56.50 to $57.50; 5/4, 6/4, $64.50 to $65.50; 8/4, 
$67.50 to $68.50; barn boards, d. & m., No. 1, 8-inch, 
$38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No, 2, 8-inch and 10-inch, $34.50. 


REDWOOD. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is virtually no change in the 
redwood situation. Demand continues light and prices 
hold their own. Coast conditions keep the mills from 
offering any considerable concessions. 








Columbus, Ohio.—Buying by retailers and factories 
is better and several advances have been recorded during 
the last few weeks. .Purchasing by dealers-is the big 
feature, as building operations are active and they are 
compelled to replenish their stocks. Retailers’ stocks 
are not large and the policy of buying for the immediate 
future is still followed. Quartered oak is in fair de- 
mand at former levels. Plain oak is stronger and firsts 
and seconds show an advance of $1 a thousand. Chest- 
nut and basswood are strong. Ash is quiet. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales in the aggregate during the week 
were less than the previous week, the decrease béing 
principally in low grade rough lumber, with an increase 
noted in dressed stock. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $23.25 to 
$24.25; No. 2, $20.50 to $21.50; No. 3, $15.25 to $16.25; 
4/4 edge box, $13.50 to $14.25; 4/4 edge culls, $11.25 to 
$12.25; 4/4 edge red heart, $10 to $10.50; 4/4 cull red 
heart, $6.75 to $7.25. Six-inch box, $14.25 to $15. No. 1, 
8-inch rough, $27.50 to $29; No. 3, $16.50 to $17.50; box, 
$15 to $16; culls, $13 to $13.50; red heart, $12 to $12.50. 
No. 1, 10-inch rough, $28.50 to $30; No. 38, $18.50 to $20; 
box, $16 to $16.56; culls, $13 to $13.50; red heart, $12.50 
to $18. No. 1, 12-inch rough, $34 to $35; No. 3, $20.50 to 
$21.50; box, $17 to $17.50; culls, $14.50 to $15; red heart, 
$13.50 to $14. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $25.50 to $26.50; box, 
$14 to $14.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $26.75 to $27.50; box, $14 to 
$14.50; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $28.75 to $30; Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
strips, $16.50; box bark strips, $8.75 to $9.50. No. 1, 
ig-ineh rift flooring, $37; No. 2, $38. No. 1, }3-inch floor- 
ing, $24.25 to $25.25; No. 2, $22.50 to $23.50; No. 3, $18 to 
$19; No. 4, $11.75 to $12.50. No. 1, %-inch ceiling, $15.25 
to $16; No. 2, $13.25 to $14.50; No. 3, $10.50 to $12; No. 4, 
$7.50. No. 1, ys-inch* ceiling, $16 to $16.50; No. 2, $14.75 
to $15.50; No. 3, $12.50 to $13.50; No. 4, $8.50 to $9. No. 
1, {13-inch partition, $25 to $26; No. 2, $23.50 to $24.50; 
No. 3, $19 to $19.75; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, 
$19.25 to $20.25. Six-inch roofers, $14.50 to $15.25; 8-inch, 
$15.2: 5; 10-inch, $16 to $16.50; 12-inch, $16.50 to $17; 
factory flooring, $17 to $17.50; lath, $2.80 to $3; North 
Carolina pine sizes, $16 to $17; 4/4 log run poplar, $18. 











Baltimore, Md.—A slow, but fair, steady stiffening in 
the quotations is noted, and the inquiry appears to be in- 
creasing. Some dealers who received large portions of 
the war munition plant orders are still busy filling these, 
but others are also benefited and get a greater amount 
of business. The feeling among box makers is distinctly 
better, and those who placed liberal orders early in the 
year are in a position to make an extra profit out of the 





Some users who ‘~ 
find the Barienger 
Braking Device a 
profitable invest- 
ment:— 


The Santa Clara Lumber Com- 
pany are opecating some of the rough- Wg 
est country in the Adirondacks and are 
now using fifteen (15) of these brakes 
on their different jobs on and around 
Mount Seward. : 

The Great Northern Paper e 
Company, Bangor, Maine, were ° 
one of the first concerns to give these ¥ 
brakes a trial and are now using five 
(5) of them in the state of Maine. 

The Kathadin Pulp & Paper 

mpany, of Lincoln, Maine, are 
using three (3) of these brakes. 


~ 
we 


tance. 


A number of Canadian concerns are 
also using these brakes to advantage and 
we would refer the following: 

J. H. MacDonald Lumber Company, 
'— Blind River, Ont. 

John Fenderson & Sons, Sayabec, P. Q. 

Gilles Bros., Braeside, Ontario. 

Eddy & Glynn, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
a C. Edwards & Company, Ottawa, 

t. 

The length of the brake over all is 12 
feet and is 30 inches wide and the height 
over all is 30 inches. The weight is 
3,000 pounds. 


For catalog and further 
particulars, address 


Ryther & Pringle Co. 


Carthage, N. Y. 





4 SAVE MONEY BUILDING ¥ 
\, WINTER LOGGING ROADS 


Instead of building those long winding roads circumscribing the 
By steep grades to your log landings, just make a short cut 4, 
' regardless of grades by adding to your equipment a 


} Barienger 
, Braking Device 


It makes logging in mountainous 
country as safe as on the level 
and eliminates all danger of in- 
jury to men and horses. 

not only save by having to 
build less road, but your crew 
will do more work by hav- 

ing to cover shorter dis- 
Let us show 
your how it has help- 
ed others and can {4% 
help you. Write 4 ¥ 
us today. 
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rise in prices that has taken place since then. 
creases are now generally coming to be accept 
tain to stay, and further advances are expe 
and other expenses continue. Stock boards 
are relatively strong, and the whole list 
flect the improvement. 


The jp. 
€d as cep, 
cted if Wage; 

and framing 
appears to te. 





Boston, Mass.—The good demand for roofe: 


and the 
firmer prices demanded is the feature this week of a 
market for North Carolina pine. A quotation of $19 on 
6-inch roofers and $20 on 8-inch was announced a fey 


days ago by one of the leading dealers. Further gj, 
vances are predicted as likely to be demanded Within 
the coming week or: two. The prices taken for rough 
edge have not advanced and the local inquiry is More 
or less restricted. It is hard to get more than $29 for 
4/4, and sales are being made right along at $1 legs, 
Partition is in poor request and No. 1, 13/16x3 14-inch, jg 
still offered at $28 to $29. 


New York.—The shortleaf pine market is considerably 
stronger. Edge box runs from 50 to 75 cents highe; 
and there is a better demand for boards. Several B04 
sized ammunition inquiries have put snap into the marky 
and wholesalers are. encouraged to hold out for high 
prices. Building schedule orders come along slowly ani 
stock is freely offered. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The shortleaf pine trade is on the jp. 
crease and dealers are awakening to the fact that conjj. 
tions are changing, which makes them anxious to g¢ 
under cover. Orders have greatly increased within th 
last few weeks and wholesalers say that dealers are bp. 
beginning to take hold quite freely. Retail stocks are ng 
large. 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—The tendency among millmen to _ increay 
values is becoming more pronounced. Mills are all m. 
ning full time and stocks are apparently in better rp. 
quest, many items still being badly out of line. Yaris 
as a rule are fairly well supplied with assortments, bu 
with the general improvement in the building demani 
in the outlying districts there should be a steady request 
for all kinds of southern yellow pine this fall. 





St. Louis, Mo.—General improvement in the southen 
yellow pine situation continues and considerable activity 
in buying is reported from all sources. Owing to ai. 
vances in prices on nearly every item on the southen 
yellow pine list, dealers who held off placing ther 
orders have come into the market rather freely and mak 
every effort to replenish depleted stocks before othe 
advances come. The heaviest advances are on 1-int 
and dimension. These items are not only higher bi 
they are scarce. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Buyers of southern yellow pine ar 
eagerly seeking the lumber. Last week was similar t) 
the preceding one. Some mills have put their prices y 
two or three times on certain items, but the orders stil 
come in. The situation from the standpoint of the manv- 
facturer is considered the most favorable since 1911. Th 
mills are getting a little closer together on their ask 
ings, but there still is considerable range to price. 
Some are asking as high as $7 off the list now for boark 
and dimensions, but the market is probably nearer $8 o 
$8.50. 

Boston, Mass.—Firmer quotations are insisted upn 
for southern yellow pine. Actual price advances hat 
been made on some lines. There has been an appre 
ciable increase in demand and all indications point toi 
good business until snow flies. Building construction i 
quite active and large quantities of longleaf dimensio 
lumber are required. The market for southern pine 
boards is really brisk and prices very firm. Prices have 
been advanced radically. One manufacturer has for 
warded a revised price list calling for $20.25 for 1x: 
inch No 2 common and $21.25 for 1x8-inch of the same 
grade, and there are few chances now to buy for les 
than 50 cents under this quotation. Partition is fairl 
active and prices continue to strengthen. There is littl 
B and better partition, %x3%4-inch, offered under $% 
now. Flooring moves better, at the following prices 
edge grain A, $39 to $40; edge grain B, $33.50 to $i 
edge grain C, $26 to $28; flat grain B and better, $25! 
to $26. 


Baltimore, Md.—Progress is being made in the volume 
of Georgia pine business done, and the prices set by tle 
manufacturers some time ago find acceptance. Tit 
erection of big plants for the manufacture of munition 
of war or other products connected more or less remotel! 
with them has contributed largely to the present activit), 
but there are indications that other construction work 
also being brought forward in much greater volume, % 
that the gains in the longleaf pine trade may be said t? 
be substantial. Stocks are not heavy, and any definite 
gains in the movement are certain to be reflected. 


New Orleans, La.—Continued improvement is noted 
some quarters, while others report that demand * 
maintained. The placing of very large orders for expotl 
has helped to clear away available mill stocks, and wit! 
the domestic call active, the prospect for higher price 
looks much brighter. 


New York.—The improvement previously reported 
still held and prices reflect a healthy tone all throug 
the list. Substantial business has been booked and mort 
is in sight. Inquiries from railroads, builders and the 
larger class of contractors are good and yards are be- 
ginning to reflect this condition by more liberal buyiné 
on their part. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market for southern yellow pine ® 
advancing and is now the strongest it has been in some 
time. The shortage seems likely to create a good det! 
of buying, as the yards are generally carrying low sup: 
plies of stock and everything is wanted in a hurry. De 
mand is considerably better. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market for southern yello¥ 
pine remains strong and rather more active. The enore 
ous transactions for the export trade, and the stead! 
placing of orders by the railroads for box cars and 80 
dolas, contribute more and more encouragement to the 
trade here. Both wholesalers and retailers report ® 
good movement, and in the distributive end there a8 
been no material let-up of the demand from contract 
builders for timbers and boards, dintension and lal) 
Flooring, partition and all dimension sizes sell better 
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Pittsburgh, Pa.—Southern yellow pine prices show 
further firmness and in some cases actual advances. 
Stocks are not large, and in so far as retail trade is 
concerned there is no expectation of betterment. In- 
dustrial and factory trade is more active. 





Toiedo, Ohio.—Southern yellow pine is making strides 
forward. The advance on boards and dimension of 
from $1 to $1.50 a thousand holds fast, and it is be- 
lieved will continue to do so. Transits are said to be 
moving out pretty fast and these have advanced from 
50 cents to $1 over the former asking price. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Bookings show a gain, and the 
proportion of straight car bookings is increasing, though 
mixed car business continues to lead. Some small rail- 
way orders have been placed and inquiries are now 
circulated for other car and railroad material. Prices, 
by report, rule steady but unchanged. 


Chicago.—Mixed car tradé continues to be the biggest 
part of the demand and buyers are asking that orders 
be shipped immediately. The trade volume probably has 
increased slightly over two weeks ago. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The steady increase in values of 
southern yellow pine has had a good effect on the cypress 
market. There is a considerably better inquiry for 
lower grades and prices throughout the list are firmer. 
There has been no great improvement in the volume of 
actual orders, but it is apparent that buyers will soon 
want stock. The factory inquiry is showing improvement. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Cypress is reported as selling more 
freely, and although the demand is not so pronounced as 
that of southern yellow pine, there is marked improve- 
ment, with but little change in prices. 





Baltimore, Md.—The tone of the cypress business con- 
tinues to improve. Construction work appears to be 
growing in volume, and builders are calling for stocks in 
increasing quantities. Cypress has regained much of its 
popularity for interior finish, and the inquiry is so active 
that the yards have augmented their assortments in 
order to be prepared to fill calls for delivery. Millmen 
are marking up their prices, both on account of the 
greater demands made by the buyers, and also because 
of the advance of other prices, the more buoyant feeling 
due to general business revival oo reflected in the 
cypress trade. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for cypress is improving and 
the market tone is distinctly stronger. Stocks in first hands 
have been considerably reduced by the better call from 
all sections. On 12/4 firsts and seconds the quotation 
has been advanced to $62 for the very best lumber, and 
it is said to be impossible to pick up anything of this 
grade and size for less than $58. For other sizes of this 
grade current prices are: 4/4, $45 to $46; 5/4, 6/4, $46.50 
to $48; 8/4, $49.25 to $50.75. No. 1 shop is offered at the 
following range: 4/4, $27 to $29; 5/4, 6/4, $35 to $36; 
8/4, $36.75 to $38.75. 


New York.—Trade is more active but prices move up 
slowly. Orders for special work are good and some good 
sized blocks have tended to strengthen the price situ- 
ation. Stocks among the larger yards are ample. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in cypress is on a fair scale, and 
an increased demand is reported. Buyers take small 
lots and shipments are in mixed cars almost invariably. 
Prices hold their own and seem likely to advance, in 
sympathy with southern yellow pine. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Southern cypress moves more satis- 
factorily. Retail demand from the country sections is 
well maintained. Building operations have been favor- 
able to consumption of a considerable amount of the 
higher grades in the sash and door factories. The rough 
stuff has found ready sale to manufacturers of boxes 
and cutters of crating material. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for. cypress holds up re- 
markably well. Prices are firm at the levels that have 
prevailed for several weeks. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—Red cedar’ shingle conditions change little 
from week to week. Demand is slow; prices are weak. 
Some wholesalers report that the white cedar shingle 
Situation is a little better than a week or so ago, while 
Others say they see no improvement. Lath seem to find 
Somewhat urgent call at steady values. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Dealers say there is very little call 
for shingles in this immediate territory, but considerable 
business is coming in from points farther south and the 
Season is by no means over yet. There is no change in 
the price situation, but the tendency is to firmness 
oWins to restricted supplies. 


, 





seattle, Wash.—The red cedar shingle situation has not 
changed, although some firms report a slightly greater 
vo':me of orders in the last few days. Prices range 
around $1.25 for stars and $1.55 to $1.60 and $1.65 for 


clears, 


coma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles show little change 
Over last week. Some mills report slightly increased de- 
mai. and others business quiet. Association manufac- 
turcrs expect to advance prices November 1. Shingle 
log values are unchanged. 


ansas City, Mo.—There is a firmer trend to the mar- 
ke: Demand is well maintained and there has been an 
acvence of 5 cents in the price of ordinary clears. 
There is very little call for Coast shipments, but all 





troosits are snapped up quickly. Prices generally quoted 
ths week are $1.35, coast basis, for stars, and $1.70 for 
cles rs. Lath demand continues very good and there is 
no improvement in the supply, so that prices are as firm 
as ver, both for cypress and southern yellow pine lath. 
_ yew Orleans, La.—Cypress lath and prime shingles 
fin’ active call. Depleted- supplies of the latter have- 


led to increased demand for bests and economies, but 
the request for these grades is hardly at normal yet. No 
change of quotations is quoted. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand is not very active in the 
shingle market and prices fail to gain more strength. 
White cedar extras are offered at $3.40 for the best 
down to $3.15 for ordinary makes. Clears are offered 
at $2.70 to $2.80 and second clears at $2.25 to $2.40. The 
call for red cedar shingles is about on a par with the 
inquiry for the whites, but prices average about 10 cents 
higher. The lath market continues to strengthen. The 
quotation of $4.25 on 15-inch lath is now being obtained 
in the bulk of transactions, and $4.20 is rock bottom 
even in large transactions. The supply of this width in 
first hands is light and the market is taking offerings 
promptly. In the case of 14-inch lath the market does 
not show corresponding strength this week. There are 
chances to buy at $3.50, and even 5 cents less. The in- 
quiry for furring is no more than fair and 2-inch is 
offered at $20 to $20.50. Demand for clapboards is not 
active, but the light supply keeps prices firm as ever. 
Spruce extras are selling up to $54 and clears up to $52. 
Red cedar clapboards are offered at $19 a thousand feet 
for rebutted and redressed, and some very nice boards 
are quoted at $20. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Transit cars of red cedar shingles are 
now about out of the market and there has lately been a 
good demand for such stock. Retailers are desirous of 
getting hold of good shingle supplies before they are 
obliged to pay the all-rail rates. An advance has lately 
occurred in British Columbia shingles and a large num- 
ber have been sold. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Continued activity in the building 
trades has favored consumption of shingles and lath. 
Not much is done in red cedar but others are in good 
market positions. Some chestnut lath from eastern 
mills have sold at $2.65 for l-inch and $3.20 for 13-inch, 
both No. 1. Poplar lath are quoted at the same prices 
for same grades and sizes. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The shingle 
due to active building operations. Prices are steady at 
former levels. Rural dealers appear to be the best 
customers. The lath trade is rather active and prices 
are firm all along the line. Dealers’ stocks are only fair. 


market holds its own 


Toledo, Ohio.—Shingles are still in a somewhat un- 
settled condition and prices are ranging from $2.91 to 
$2.98 with a slow demand. 


SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—The market for boxing and crating 
lumber is active and prices comparatively firm. For 
inch round edge all pine box boards as much as $19 and 
even $19.50 is quoted and there certainly have been sales 
at $19. For spruce box boards round edge inch $18 is 
demanded. For well manufactured shook, {2-inch, cur- 
rent quotations range about $5 above the above quoted 
prices on box boards. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—The mild weather, with only occasional light 
rains in the South, leaves roads in good condition for 
hauling, and stave manufacturers are taking advantage 
and likely to produce all the staves required for the 
trade. Coopers have fair stocks and the demand for 
barrels thus far is not sufficient to raise prices. The 
poor demand for whisky staves is shown by the low 
prices. They are offered at $1.05 a set. Oil staves are 
unchanged at $33 to $34 a thousand. There is no de- 
mand for pork staves or pork barrels. A few cars of 
white oak cut-offs of different lengths are being placed 
at low prices. Circled white oil headings are slow at the 
advanced price the mills are now asking, while square 
white oak oil heading is offered freely at former prices. 
Some beer stave manufacturers are willing to dispose 
of their stocks at half former prices, but find no buyers. 
The trouble in southern Europe has destroyed the de- 
mand for tank and vat staves, partly owing to high 
vessel and insurance rates. There is no change in the 
poor demand and prices for slack staves, hoops or head- 
ing, and few are sold. The reduction in wheat prices 
may cause the use of more barrels. Bags are not con- 
sidered good for storage. A few inquiries are received 
for 30-inch white ash staves, also square ash heading 
from buyers who realize the low prices ruling. All kinds 
of hoops are low in price and slow to sell. Hickory 
tierce pork and flour hoops are unsalable. Box straps 
are in fair demand and several cars have been sold to 








be delivered next month and later, say A. & H. Gates in 
their report on market conditions. 
Southern elm flour staves.................:. 8.25 to 8.75 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M......... 4.75 to 5.25 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 
ing, RBs a oik Tose winlay o\eca(ole a gine meso ¢ a2 din are oe 05% to .06% 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 
saa aLw Mis oo end bn oa 6 oie 6.4 p.d04i6'e 6. 8.55, 01608.04 05% to .06 
Cirelea white oak, oil heading, per set.... .24 to -25 
» 28%-inch gum staves...:............ 7.25 to 7.50 
Mw _ BOsinch Pum Staves... ccccvessccses 7.00 to 7.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 9.50 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%- foot, per M... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M. 7.50 





Half barrel staves, elm, per M 
Half barrel basswood heading, per s 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.. 











BE SS SO hc casi os cepeserenscs 55 =tto -75 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch R 30 to 35 
"ROM“TOMNG. TOGD DATTOM . << occc cscs stcccccees 46 
Hight parent hoop barrels. ....< 6.0 i iccceeses .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... .45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
EROIE WOPTOM, B-WOGG ccc cscs ceiceccecccces 37 to .88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... 11.50 to 12.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M............. 4.75 
White oak, oil staves, per M............... 33.00 to $4.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M........-e+eeeees 31.00 to 32.00 
Circled oil jn Oe oy eee er ea ete 25 to .25% 
Tienes HOODA. « . 6...tieds os Si ocissaeesael nee No demand 
Pe OE PS RPIIN bic i0 0 6 65.0.0 ales 5'0le b 0.0.8 e508 11.50 to 12.00 
TRU TIS COR ovo vc tc ccc owe seceesieecess ee to 1.25 
Pork barrels ~ 2. ve-wrcwwsveceevescseessecees 85 to -90 
PGE DEETCL, BOs aes cc.k cscs Me cwstewecees -80 to 85 
Buffalo, N. Y.—More strength has developed inthe 


stave market during the last few weeks, but demand 
shows practically no improvement. The apple season is 
now about over, and while millers report a big demand 
for flour the coopers get but little benefit from it. Holi- 
day demand is expected to stimulate the sale of a num- 
ber of sorts of barrels needed for packing purposes. 








REG. U.S. PAT OFF, 


Standard of Quality 


When other Wire Ropes are repre- 


sented to be as good as ‘“‘ HERCU- 
LES” is it not an admission that 
“HERCULES” Wire Rope is the 


acknowledged standard of quality ? 


“ HERCULES:” 


(RED STRAND) Pt 


RE ROP 


is not made to equal some other 
Rope; it is made to give maximu n 
not merely to 


service —- to excel, 


equal. 

“HERCULES” Wire 
Rope may be easily identified, it is 
always made with one red strand. 
It is the original colored strand Wire 


In order that 


Rope. 
Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope 


Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 


New York 
Salt Lake City 


Chicago Denver 


San Francisco 





















Good and Sharp! 


Stays that way, too. 


The WHITE 
planer knife will 

stay sharp at least 
25 percent longer. You 
know what that means to 
you. Why not try a set of 

them—let us prove it to you. 


The L. & I. J. White Co. 
75 Columbia St., Buffalo, N. Y- 




















WIRE for Bundling Lumber 


WE SPECIALIZE. | Ask for Prices. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., Fostoria, Ohio 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
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Were awarded highest 
honors Panama~Pacific 
International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-~YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


ANESLOGGING TOGLS 880 08°" foes Oe 


tory capacity 3 
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Coal Buyers Ready Reference 


REPRESENTATIVE PRODUCERS AND WHOLESALERS 
























steam coal continues good. Eastern factories are for over twenty years has been an active jobber and 
reported to be running night and day on export war shipper of the best grades of Kentucky, West Vir- ~ 
orders, while steam plants in the West are using 10 ginia and anthracite coals; also the best grades of a 
to 15 percent more coal than they did at this time Illinois and Indiana outputs. “Kentucky Pride,” one PUBLISHEC 
last year. Screenings are plentiful and hold strong of the best domestic coals produced in Kentucky, is WHOLE NI 
on quotations. one of its leaders. D. P. Whitsett covers Iowa, Mr, Le 
Current Quotations. Plate travels in Indiana and Michigan, Mr. Yates, — 
f : F. O. B. Ft. Rate | Minnesota, and J. W. Whitsett, South Dakota and _—_—_—__—_— 
é I ; Mines. Chicago. Nebraska. 

Franklin County: 

















e ‘ ° Lump and egg . $1.75 $1.05 
No. 1 nut 1.5 Buy Washed Clinkerless 
FRA NTY Range ... . 1.40 to $1.50 
Mine run..... « 228 
DOORS. Saisssseean sexe .55to .60 
Spiralized (Franklin County): 
&é¢é 9 99 EMMP: ANA OFE...5..65004000 1.75 1.05 
6x3-inch furnace.. oo aD 
. 3x2-inch small egg. « 25 
Mined in Franklin County. Stove, 2x1%-Inch... : e4 | 
POR - COAL. .ccccccccveceessese 2 
No. | Quality — Best Preparation. Harrisburg: he ” 19] 
So ee See ier -75 05 Aer 
: Nip el eimilit <6 a0/s s cumasenceans 1.65 to 1.75 : eit! 
Bickett Coal & Coke Company | X.¢o™escccuiin:: — “ Si: 
507 McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO 1%-inch lump............04. 1.35 to 1.40 : al 
OPOOMIRES occ cvsveccnsscuce 60 to .70 ‘ aan 
Carterville: * : ~ Fo 
Lump and C8S....c.cccccceee 1.60 to 1.75 1.05 nC ieee] a : 
No: 1 mut Washed .......<sece 1.75 : \ No col 
No. 2 mut waned... ..<6s0s.s 1.40 to 1.60 . = , , 
Rireenine caches cee ‘55 to .60 a NS of 
Springfield: 4 Be > 
e isco aes eka vended 175 82 : DION eu 
Eee end No: 2 nut... ..ccces mee e0 . f ye * Ae eo 
. . . ee cy ee 45to . pM | 
Brazil Block (lower vein), ‘ 
McCormick Building TE ea es 2.25 17 de 
Pocahontas & New River: : 
} A TAQMD ANG ERE... .c6 sane seies 2.00 to 2.25 2.05 te 
. MG ann 0 scen +0000 00000000 1.75 fT 
A SEP ee reer re 1.40 el 
eee ee et ere 1.75 to 1.85 1.65 { 
East Kentucky: 6s 0 
SHIPPERS ee ee a4 i. 4 1.90 p ‘ iid 1 
} ——-______-] —_ Pe Love ansaccansacanes en aey 3p 20 4, PANY 
Gas-house coke, f. 0. b. Chicago 3.85 to 4.00 WASHER AT OUR ee 
By-products, f. 0. b. Chicago.. 4.85 to 4.95 '. sagt : . - 10) 
The ONLY ONE that washes 
Scranton Coal Co.’s Items of Interest. exclusively domestic nut coal. 
The chemical laboratory of the University of Wis- Sc 


consin recently made a chemical test of the ‘‘Silver 


8 
Creek Washed Coal’ produced at the Carterville mine Geor & ¢ Po e & Co . 
of George G. Pope & Co. showing the high qualities & s fe 
of their product. The results are as follows: Moisture, " 
7.9 percent; volatile, 33.55 percent; fixed carbon, 52.13: General Offices: 203 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. ; 


ash, 6.98; B. T. U., 13,622. 


AND The Whitsett Coal & Mining Company, Chicago, Branch Offices: Victoria Bldg., ST. LOUIS. 


Bituminous Coals) “PREMIUM” COAL 


WRITE US FOR THE PUREST FROM HARRISBURG 
PRICES. 
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demand and there has been no accumulation of 


LIVE TOPICS OF THE COAL TRADE. ‘‘Premium”’ Coal represents the highest standard of quality, | 

The country demand for domestic sizes has been all service and dependability, making it the supreme value in | 
that could be expected during the last week, with e . | 
Indian summer weather conditions generally prevail- Domestic and Industrial Fuels today. | 
ing. Coal production has kept pace with the shippins | 
| 


business, with the orders already accumulated by 
shippers, has enabled the mines to run generally on 
full time. Cars are still picntiful on the western a a 
roads but shipments from West Virginia and Ken- 

oo ae Smwiat aimed owner oat | Big Creek Colliery Company 
It is claimed that thousands of loaded cars of West 5 


Virginia coal are at seaboard terminals awaiting 


stocks, consequently prices have remained on the “Big Creek Service’”’ means High Quality Products—as 
same level of last week. While there has been no 
rush of orders trade hoics well. The regular contract you want them and when you need them. | 


tucky coals are in fair demand with steady prices. 


Hocking is less active than last week. Demand for “PREMIUM’’—Harrisburg. ‘BIG CREEK’’—Fulton County. PETROLEUM CARBON—‘‘The Ashless Fuel’’ 


OLD BEN LUMP 


NONE BETTER 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS NOW ssc, "™ssestrksarnyt— 


PREPARATION UNSURPASSED. 





\ 

vessels for the export trade. SOLE PRODUCERS | 
Anthracite is in moderate demand. Colder nights = 2 | 
are needed to put an edge on the market and then Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO. | 
trade will start with a rush. West Virginia and Ken- 
} 
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Mined and Shipped by OLD BEN MINING CORPORATION———EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


BUCHANAN COAL CO. “winneapous st. Louis PETIT COAL COMPANY wiwource | 

















